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ET us take one of the lines of railroad that, | black smoke, and then a floating island, loaded 
after crossing the rolling prairies of Wis- | with men, women, children, horses, boxes, bar- 
consin or the flat plains of Illinois, reach a ter- | rels, boats, coils of rope, piles of wood, bundles, 
minus on the banks of the Mississippi—tet it be | and bandboxes, turns the bend of the river and 
the latter. After a ride over a track converging | glides to the edge of the warehouse. Be quick, 
to a focus behind us from its unbroken straight-| and don't obstruct the gangway, lest you be 
ness, we are puffed and steamed into Fulton. | jostled into the river by the porters. An- 
Don’t be in a hurry to get on; for if the steam- other shriek, a few puffs and groans, a, huge 
boat agent told you that the packet would be up | splashing, and the leviathan is again in motion, 
to-morrow morning, you may look for it about | steaming its way up the current until, passing 
twelve hours later. First a shriek, next a dense | prairies stretching away to the foot of the Black 
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INDIAN PACK-OX, 


Hills, Indian mounds, timber-rafts, flat-boats, | 


villages which expect to become cities, we at last 
reach St. Paul. 

Here we are told that the payment of annui- 
ties to the Sioux Indians, due them three months 
ago, is soon to be made at the Upper Agency, 
on the Yellow Medicine River; and that for it 
thousands of Dahkotahs have collected from the 
little brick farm-houses the Government has 
built for them, from their sycamore-bark vil- 


lages, and from their far distant hunting- 
grounds. Long trains of them, with the poles 


and skin-coverings of their teepees, their furs, 
medicine-bags, and other portable effects, drawn 
by dogs or dragged along on a platform of two 
poles joined in the middle, one end resting on 
a band across the back of an ox or Indian pony, 
the other trailing upon the ground. 

That we may be there during this payment 
we re-ship ourselves on a smaller boat, and again 
plow our journey up the tortuous meanderings 
of the River Minnesota, ‘‘ Muddy Waters,” until 
at length we reach Saint Peter. 

Two miles below, in an angular bend of the 
river, stands Traverse des Sioux, where, but 
four or five years past, the late treaty with the 
Dahkotahs was compacted, by which they relin- 
quished their lands on these borders and below 
to the Mississippi. Then it was but an Indian 
trading-post, now a flourishing town. Thence, 
for the Upper Agency, let us engage our seats in 
the weekly stage, or take a two-horse convey- 
ance for ourselves alone and journey on with 
but necessary stoppages at the ‘‘ Prairie Hotel,” 
‘*Traveler’s Home,” etc. On the road we pass 
numerous wagons heavily ladened, mainly with 
flour and other commodities for the annuity 
Indians—i. e., after the traders have cleared 
from one to five hundred per cent. on them. 
Yonder is Fort Ridgely, just across that wooded 
ravine. From here it appears almost impregna- 
ble; but how different on a nearer approach! 

Another creek, three miles farther on: they 
call it the ‘*‘ Three-mile Creek.” Notice it well, 
for we may have occasion to come here again. 





There are some large army wagons filled 
with soldiers approaching us from the other side. 
Let us ask that young lieutenant, with his pants 
tucked to the knees, in cavalry-boots and lug- 
ging his sword across his shoulder, whence they 
are. 

Blandly we are informed that the hordes of 
Indians lately assembled at the Yellow Medicine 
Agency, growing impatient from the delay of 
their annuities, had evinced signs of dissatisfac- 
tion, and even threatened violence. For greater 
security, a company of volunteers stationed at 
Fort Ridgely had been sent for. On their ar 
rival at the Agency a thousand Indian warriors, 
mounted on their ponies and several thousand 
more on foot, all painted, with their war cos- 
tumes, surrounded them, and declared that if a 
soldier advanced a step farther—if a gun was 
raised, or a match applied to a cannon, they 
would kill and scalp every white man they could 
lay their hands on. A volley and a charge would 
undoubtedly have cleared a space immediately 
around our troops: but they were outnumbered 
thirty to one; whatshould they do? Major Gal- 
braith, the Indian Agent, loth to permit such 
demonstrations to pass unresisted, was urgent to 
give them at least one volley, or sufficient to dis- 
perse them; but the officers thought it useless 
to attempt to cope with such numbers. 

The Indians, seeing our soldiers unmoved, 
and apparently awaiting an attack, turned their 
attention to a more easy and less dangerous con- 
quest—the goods and flour in the warehouse. 
A few blows with tomahawks and hatchets soon 
shivering the fragile doors, in they went—the 
braves commencing to open boxes and barrels, 
while the squaws were adjusting their blankets 
to bear out the spoils. But before they had 
progressed far, a line of bristling bayonets being 
brought to bear upon them, they scattered as if a 
hornet’s nest had been disturbed in their midst. 

Major Galbraith, as soon as he could get them 
sufficiently quieted, addressing them through 
Antoine Freniere, the interpreter, explained as 
best he could the reasons of delay; and told 
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them that he would then distribute their blank- 


ets, with which he desired them to return to | 
their hunting-grounds and homes, as he would | 


send a messenger after them as soon as the an- 
nuity moneys should come. Reluctantly, with 
ill-grace, they conceded; and taking each his 
blanket, with a dark scowl they turned again to 
their lodges. 

Similar demonstrations had occurred before, 
and like them this was also supposed wholly to 
have blown over. There being then no longer 
any need at the Agency for military support, 


the company had been ordéred to report back at | 


Fort Ridgely. 

Some eighteen miles farther and again an- 
other ravine, Birch Cooley, portions of it thick- 
ly wooded, and closely filled with birch and 
willow brush and tall reeds; admirably adapted 


for a camp ground, if easy access to wood and | 


water are the desired requisites; but if security 
from surprise to the encamped is demanded one 
of the last places to be chosen. How this was 
subsequently illustrated we shall see in the course 
of our narrative. 

In due time we again come to the river—the 
same Minnesota. After crossing a bottom of a 
couple of miles in width, amidst tall waving 
reeds and rushes, we arrive at the ferry oppo- 
site the Lower Indian Agency. On this side of 
the river, to our right, by the water’s edge, is a 
comfortable frame house with several stacks of 
wheat and hay around it, the abode of the ferry- 
man. On the farther side, a little above the 


crossing, is a mill. Safely over the ferry, we | 


wind up a circuitous path to the level of the 


HOUSE OF CHASKA, 


| high table-land; to the Agency buildings, the 
warehouse, hotel for the Government employés, 
small frame church, and traders’ houses and 
stores, that form the nucleus of the Lower In- 
dian Agency. 

Here we first see the Dahkotah or Sioux In- 
dians at home. Most of those from this vicin 
ity, lately at the Yellow Medicine, have return- 
ed to their lodges. The ‘‘ Bucks” are covered 
nearly from head to foot with their blankets, 
white, as but a few days ago they received them, 
|or colored with their pigments in rude repre- 
sentations of heads, skulls, branches of trees, 
and the like. Their faces are painted, one half 
perhaps in zigzag stripes, while the other is speck- 
led as if from a recent attack of measles; or in 
| broad belts around their eyes. They have bows 
and arrows and double-barreled shot-guns, some 
with two-thirds of their barrels cut off for con- 
venience in carrying under their blankets. They 
saunter around the stores and boarding-houses 
in groups, smoking their pipes of kinickinick, 
while the squaws—not unfrequently — perform 
all the work except fighting and eating. 

Government has expended large sums of mon- 
| ey to encourage and assist them in the pursuits 
| of civilization. In addition to the yearly an- 
| nuities due each member of a lodge, a civiliza- 
| tion fund provides them with medical attend- 
ance, builds and furnishes a house, and prepares 
and stocks a farm with necessary implements 
and cattle for every Indian who will consent to 
lay aside his blanket, cut his hair, put on the 
white man’s clothes, and work; and besides 
pays him so much per yard for all the fence he 





A CIVILIZED INDIAN, 
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may erect, for all the new land he may put un- 
der cultivation, and for every bushel of grain or 


potatoes he may raise in addition to the full | 


ownership of the same. Yet, for all this, it has 
been with the greatest difficulty that a few have 
been persuaded to adopt the dress and the hab- 
its of the white man. The Indians look upon 
one of their number who cuts his hair, lays aside 


his bianket, changes his dress, and goes to work, | 


as having sold his tribal birth-right. 

Yet of the few who have been so persuaded, 
rarely have any gone back to their former hab 
its. Their small brick houses, showing in every 
exterior mark and surrounding that they are 
not the cottages of Anglo-Americans, dot the 


prairies between here and the Yellow Medicine, | 


and for miles around and beyond, even as far 
as Lac Qui Parle, near the sources of the Min- 
nesota. As we journey on we often find the in- 
herent Indian chivalry illustrated in the male 
members of a family lounging with tomahawks 
and kinickinick pipes round the fence corners, or 
by the road-sides, basking in the sunlight, while 
the squaws are chopping wood, hoeing corn or 
potatoes, or taking care of the cattle. 

Another day’s travel, and we are at the Red 
Wood River, flowing quite a depth below the 
level of the prairie. Here its bed widens out 
into a broad basin sloping from either side in 
jagged descents, roughened with heaps of boul 
ders and slabs of limestone. On the edge of 
the ravine is a little white plastered church; 
farther down its side a number of cypress bark 
Indian huts with as many teepees. Having ford- 
ed the crossing of the river, let us make a short 
stay, about a mile beyond, at Mr. Reynolds’s, 


joining 


who is employed here by the Government as a 
teacher to the Indians. Not far from his house 
are a number of wooden boxes, supported on high 
scaffolding, containing Indian bodies placed there 
to “dry up.” Having here sufficiently refresh- 
ed ourselves, we journey on by Wood Lake; 
down the wide and beautiful Yellow Medicine 
ravine; across the clear, rippling stream ;’ past 
the traders’ store-houses, brick-yard, Government 
employés’ boarding-house, corn-fields, and po- 
tato patches, to the edge of the farther table- 
lands; to the Upper Agency buildings—large 
stone houses, containing the Government stores 
and residences of the agent, physician, and 
others. 

Beyond us, five miles, through an Indian farm- 
which 





throu we 


ing district, similar to that { 
have already passed, is Dr. T. S. Williamson’s 
Mission house at Pa-ju-ta Zee-zee. From 1835, 
first on the banks of the Mississippi, then at 
Traverse des Sioux, his present 
position, he has been laboring to civilize and 


and since in 


Christianize this people. Two miles farther, ad- 
Mr. Indian 
school, is the residence of the Rev. S. R. Riggs, 
who followed Dr. Williamson in this field of la- 
1837; first at Lac Qui Parle, 


burned 


Cunningham's boarding 


bor in the year 
where he and his family were out of 
house and home, and compelled to take refuge 
for a time in the church; and since in his pres 
ent field of labor. 

Such is a rough outline 
cine Age 
ern Minnesota, among the Dahkotahs, as it was 
just before the massacres of 1862. On the In- 
dian Reservation itself there were but few whit 





of the Yellow Medi- 
ney up in the Indian Country in West 





SQUAWS WINNOWING 


WHEAT, 
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DR. WILLIAMSON'S HOUSE, 


inhabitants, and those almost without exception 
employed in trading or in some capacity by 
the Government, or engaged as missionaries and 
teachers. 

From the very borders of the Reservation 
the provisions of the Homestead Bill had been 
tending rapidly to the occupation of all the 
choicest spots of land on those rich prairies. 
Little log-huts and frame cottages, made most 
likely in some other State and transported there 
in pieces ready to be set up on the spot, were 
almost continually in sight, increasing in num- 
bers as you approached St. Peter and Traverse 
des Sioux or Mankato. Corn and wheat fields, 
though but of recent commencement, were fre- 
quent and heavily ladened with their waving 
harvests, for never had Minnesota been blessed 
with so abundant a yield as in the fall of 1862. 
Mills had commenced to turn on the river banks. 
The inhabitants, mostly German, had come with 
strong arms and willing hearts to establish a 
home for themselves and theirs; and no place 
could be more promising. Through all this dis- 
trict the Indians still roamed at large. Stop 
where they would they found a welcome to food, 
drink, and lodgings, until it suited their conven- 
ience todepart. The Indians had been wronged, 
but not by the inhabitants: it had been by the 
traders. The kindness of the missionaries es- 
pecially could not have been exceeded; their 
houses were like Indian hotels. They came 
and went asif all belonged tothem. If hungry, 
they would demand food; if tired, they would 
lay themselves down wherever they pleased ; and 
leave without a word or look of thanks. 


A few years ago a young warrior was arrested 
for murder, and placed under guard at the Upper 
or Yellow Medicine Agt ney. 
portunity, he made his escape, though fired upon 
Faint from the loss of 
blood, he sat down by the roadside at Pa-ju-ta Zee- 
zee, opposite Dr. Williamson’s. A crowd soon 
collected round him. The Doctor with a friend 
went prepared to see and dress his wound. He 
was but entering the crowd when his friend sud- 
denly screamed, ‘* Look out for that knife!” In- 
stantly turning, he saw behind him a squaw, a 
large butcher-knife in her hand, in the very act 
of plunging it into his back, when by friendly 
hands her arm had been stayed. The Doctor did 
not stop to inquire into it, but seeing. as he said, 
“that the danger was over,” went on to the 
young man, examined and bound up his wound. 
It happened, however, that by imprudent ex- 
posure or some such cause the Indian died. It 
is a custom with them, if one of their tribe is 
killed, for the nearest of kin to avenge his death, 
by assassinating, not necessarily the author of it 
himself, but any one if he be but of the same 
family or race. “he father of this Indian went 
forth with his gun, and concluding that Dr. 
Williamson would of all be least apt to make 
much resistance, selected him as the object of his 
The Doctor was at work behind his 
house in the garden: the family seeing a suspi- 
cious-looking Indian, painted in his war stripes, 
prowling around behind the fence, apparently 
trying to get behind the Doctor, became solicit- 
ous for him to come in. ‘To satisfy them he 
went in and sat in a rocking-chair in the front. 


Watching his op- 


and severely wounded. 


vengeance, 
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from which a door led out to the 
where were a couple of wooden benches. 


room, piazza, 

The 
Indian came round, and, with his gun under his 
blanket, It is a 
matter of courtesy with them to always eat when 
invited. ‘The Doctor’s sister went out, and say- 
ing she thought he must be tired, asked him if 
he would not like something to eat. Speaking 
not a word, but merely shaking his head with a 
dark scowl, he refused. The Doctor, who had 
yet apprehended nothing, recognized in this a 
sure sign of hostility. If an Indian will not eat 
in your house, it is certain evidence he means to 
harm you. Presently he arose, came in, and 
sat by the door. The Doctor knew that if he 
evinced any feelings of alarm he would precipi- 
tate an attack. So he sat still unmoved, look- 
ing steadily at the Indian. Miss Williamson 
came in with a plate of food and urged him to 
eat. He was tired and hungry. There was a 


sat down upon one of these. 


Moderato. 
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He 


then at his gun, 


strife dimes revenge and hunger. 
tated, glanced at the Doctor, 
then at the food, then suddenly took the plate 
and commenced eating: he continued his 
countenance entirely changed, his eyes lost their 
wildness, and when satisfied, drawing his blanket 
around him, he got up and went away. 

Such was the character of these Indians, and 
yet among this people the missionaries were la- 
boring with a degree of success. Mr. Riggs 
had reduced their native dialect to a systematic 
written language, and, with the of 
the other missionaries, 
Bible and a number of 
Churches had srected and 
schools had been commenced and 
carried on; 


hesi- 


assistance 


made translations of the 
miscellaneous books 
established ; 
successfully 
families taught the habits and ways 
and their plaintive melodies bent 
specimen 


been 


of civilization ; 


to sacred words, of which a is here 


given: 
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ko - ki 


cas’ 


he - 


wes’ ce - 

But every effort to ameliorate the condition 
and enlighten the minds of those Indians had 
powerful counter-currents to contend with. An 
Indian under the influence of whisky could 
searcely have a rival in Pandemonium itself. 
The Government had prohibited its sale, or even 
transfer into the Resérvation; but still it was 
frequently and abundantly bought and sold, 
both within and without the lines. For whis- 





pa ko - ki pe- dan ka!.... 

ky there was nothing an Indian would not ex- 
change of all he possessed—his gun, his horse, 
or even his wife. r, in describing a 
war council, puts in the mouth of his hero, ‘‘ For 


an Indian can not lie!” That certainly could 


Some write 


not have been among the Sioux. Mr. Pond, 
one of the missionaries, in speaking of Little 


Crow, said, ‘* He will tell ten lies in succession, 


and if detected i in all of those, will tell an eleventh 
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with such plausibility and earnestness that you 
will believe him.” They were not entirely igno- 
rant of the extent and character of our country, 
and of what had been transpiring in it. Other- 
Day, Little Crow, and a few others had been 
sent more than once to Washington. Other- 
Day had brought back with him a ‘‘ white wife.” 
Most of the half-breeds and some Indians could 
speak and read both English and Dahkotah. Our 
war news, as it reached them through the papers, 
or floating along in gossip, would be taken up 
and passed on to be circulated among the lodges. 
[he missionaries had all manner of questions 
put to them: Whether it was true that the 
South had burned all our large cities, New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia? Whether the Great Fa- 
ther had been killed or taken prisoner, our armies 
destroyed, and the enemy were coming to make 
slaves of all of us? This last was asked by an 
Indian who could both read and write English. 
A number of half-breeds and a few Indians had 
been enfranchised, and in the efforts of Minne- 
sota to fill up her quota for the first 300,000 a 
military ardor had been excited among them; 
a company organized containing nearly all the 
available force at the two Agencies. ‘‘ There,” 
said the Indians, ‘‘see how hard pressed the 
Great Father is for men; all the able-bodied 
whites are gone, and now they have to come to 
us for help and take our half-breeds.” 

You remember the account we received from 
the lieutenant of the late disturbance at the 
Upper Agency, and the feelings with which the 
Indians separated. An Indian is not prone 
quickly to forget. A distunce below St. Peter, 
on the Minnesota, the bordering forests com- 
mence to widen and extend in either direction 
for over a hundred miles. This is the “ Big 
Woods.” On the borders of it stood many a 
settler’s cabin, and in it, by the river side, a few 
villages. hither the Indians were wont to go in 
quest of game and fish. On Saturday, the 16th 
of August, 1862, a party of ten Indians made an 
excursion to the Big Woods to exchange their 
furs for wagons. Disappointed in not effecting 
a trade they separated. Four going on farther 
got free access to ‘‘ fire-water.” Under its in- 
flrence the hatred that had been growing in 
their breasts, aggravated by their late disappoint- 
ment, broke out. They shot down three men 
by the road-side, buried their tomahawks in 
their quivering flesh, tore the scalps from off 
their heads before the life had left them, and 
binding the gory trophies to their girdles, re- 
turned in company with the other six, who had 
rejoined them, to Red Wood. There a council 
of their ‘‘ soldiers’ lodge” was convened, and the 
matter laid beforethem. Should the aggressors 
be delivered up, or would they all unite in an 
effort to drive the white man wholly from their 
borders, and redress their accumulated wrongs ? 
Other than between these two they had no al- 
ternative. 

Unable to agree they adjourned to the house 
of ** Little Crow”—Tah-o-ya-tah-doo-ta. Crafty 
and cunning, though ambitious, he well knew 








LITTLE OROW. 


the power and resources of the enemy, the flood 


| of wrath they were proposing to turn upon them- 


selves, and the privileges they would forfeit. He 
laid these reasons before them, and endeavored 
to dissuade them from a general massacre. He 
himself had adopted our habits and modes of 
life; lived in a brick house, sat on chairs, slept 
in a bed, and drank whisky as often as he could 
get it; but still, if the young men were determ- 
ined to commence, he was willing and anxious 
to be their leader. 

A rumor was current among the Indians— 
with how much truth I can not say—that in the 
spring of 1862 a ‘‘ Big Man” passed through the 
country from the northwest toward St. Paul, 
claiming to be a British subject, and told them 
to rise and kill off all the whites in their midst ; 
and promising that, when they attempted it, the 
people from British America would come down 
and help them. ‘ Besides now,” they said, 
‘*the men have all gone to the war; no one is 
left behind except old men, women, and chil- 
dren. We can easily kill them, and help our- 
selves to all the plunder we please.” Debating 
the question but fanned the flame. The fury of 
the few was rapidly disseminating itself through- 
out them all. That night—Sabbath night it was 
—the gory scalps from Red Wood, combed and 
adorned, were danced around with savage songs 
and yells, and a war féte held to nerve them for 
the carnage of the morrow. The whites were 


apprehensive of no danger; in their several 
homes they lived with such security that even 
arms among them were not generally kept. 
From the council—at midnight—the Indian 
warriors separated to paint and equip themselves 
Then silently, in single file, their blankets drawn 
close around their guns and tomahawks, they 
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INDIAN CAMP 


took their way toward the Lower Agency. The 
signal for attack, after they had dispersed them- 
selves throughout the village, preconcerted with 
Litile Crow, was to be the discharge of a gun in 
a store by the flag-statf. As the morning dawned, 
clear and mild, they commenced entering the 
Agency. A half-breed meeting them inquired 
the reason of such aconcourse. ‘*QOh, nothing,” 
they replied; ‘‘ we are only about making an ex- 
cursion against the Chippeways :” it 
peared plausible, for Chippeway and Sioux were 
always at feud. 
house and stores, by the barns, behind the fences, 
each took his position, as he thought, to the great- 
est advantage. 
store were all astir. 
proaching, and inferring that they might want 
to make some purchases, one of them unbolted 
the front door and was shot down on the spot. 
The signal had been given, and almost simul- 
taneously a thousand savage war-whoops rent 
the air. If massacre alone had then been their 
aim, not one from the Agency would scarce have 


and ap- 


escaped ; but the horses in the barns, the plun- | 


der in the stores, and the hopes of finding whis- 
ky, largely diverted the savages from their mur- 
derous work. 

Not many of the whites had yet left their 
houses, or even their beds. Some of the say- 
ages, having led out the horses, fired the barns. 
Others rushed for the stores and warehouse, 
shooting before them wh:-msoever they met, by 
the road-side, before the doors, or behind the 
counters. The shelves were soon emptied, with 


AT 


Along the sides of the ware- | 


The inmates of the designated | 
Seeing some Indians ap- | 


RED WOOD, 


the assistance of the squaws, who had followed 
for the purposes of plunder, and the spoil carried 
away to be quarreled over among themselves. 
Barrels were rolled into the street, boxes tumbled 
out, and the buildings enveloped in flames. 
Then they burst into the mission chapel, board- 
ing-house, and other dwellings, tomahawk in 
hand. Some were hewed to pieces ere 
had scarce left their beds ; 


they 
others received their 
death-wounds leaping from windows or endeay- 
oring to escape. 

But who can tell the story of that hour? of 
the massacre of helpless women and children, 
imploring merey from those whom their own 
hands had fed, but whose blood-dripping hatch- 


| 
| 


ets the next moment crashed pitilessly through 
| their flesh and bone—of the abominations too 
| hellish to rehearse—of the cruelties, the tortures, 
| the shrieks of agony, the death-groans, of that 

single hour? The few that escaped by any means 

heard enough, saw enough, felt enough to engage 

their utmost powers. Those that staid behind 

never told their story. From house to house the 
| torch soon followed the hatchet; the flames envel- 
oped alike the dead, dying, and wounded. Tired 
of butchery in detail the savages fired a dwelling, 
| and in it burned alive a mother and her five 
| children ; a few of their charred bones were aft- 
} 
| 
| 


erward found among the ashes. Some escaped 
through back doors, over fields, down the side of 
the bluff to the river. Those fortunate enough t 
get over by the ferry or otherwise hastened with: 
utmost speed to the fort. Others hid among th« 
| bushes, in hollow logs or holes, behind stumps, 


























or in the water. Maddened with unresisted suc- 
cess—for not a shot, not a blow had yet been 
aimed at them—with fiendish yells the Indians 
followed or sought new victims among yet un- 
suspecting settlers. The ferry was taken pos- 
session of, the ferry-man’s house, the neighbor- 
ing stacks, the mills, the piles of lumber, were 
set on fire. The ferry-man himself, tomahawked 
before his own door, was disemboweled, his head, 
hands, and feet chopped off and inserted in the 
cavity. They overtook a boy trying to escape. 
Tearing off every thread of clothing, they pricked 
and pierced him with their blunt-headed jave- 
lins, laughing at and mimicking his agony till 


death came. to his relief. Narcis Gerrian, as | 


they entered, leaped from the mill-window for 
the river; ere he had reached it of three shots 
they fired at him two pierced his breast. He 
swam across, almost drowned. Four days he 
went without food, and after dragging himself, 
more dead than alive, through woods and swamps, 
for sixty-five miles, was found by a party of refu- 
gees and carried to Henderson. Passing a stick 
through both ankles of a woman, they dragged 
her over the prairie, till from that alone, torn and 
mangled, she died. 

Those that escaped spread the alarm. As 
they heard it the people fled precipitately, scarce 
knowing whither they went. After them the In- 
dians followed throughout the entire line of set- 
tlements, over a frontier of hundreds of miles, 
committing such barbarities as could scarce be 
exceeded if all hell were turned loose. Not far 
from the Agency a few families of settlers had 
congregated. The Indians overtook them. The 
first volley killed the few men among them. The 
defenseless, helpless women and children, hud- 
dled together in the wagons, bending down their 
heads, and drawing over them still closer their 
shawls. ‘‘Cut-Nose,” while two others held the 
horses, leaped intoa wagon that contained eleven, 


tomahawked them all—clefé open the head of 
each, while the others, stupefied with horror, 
powerless with fright, as they heard the heavy, 
dull blows crash and tear through flesh and 
bones, awaited their turn. Taking an infant 
from its mother’s arms, before her eyes, with a 
bolt from one of the wagons, they riveted it 
through its body to the fence, and left it there to 
die, writhing in agony. -After holding for a 
while the mother before this agonizing spectacle, 
they chopped off her arms and legs and left her 
to bleed to death. Thus they butchered twen- 
ty-five within a quarter of an acre. Kicking the 
bodies out of the wagons they filled them with 
plunder from the burning houses, and sending 
them back pushed on for other adventures. 
They overtook other parties, killed all the 


men and children, and led away the young wo- | 


men and girls captive for fates worse than death. 
One family of a son and daughter, and their 
parents, received the alarm. Before they had 
time to escape they heard the war-whoop, and 
saw dusky forms approach the door. The father 
fired a shot at them through the window. Be- 
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fore he had time to load again the Indians broke 
in; the family rushed out by the back way, but 
before they had gone many yards the father, mo- 
ther, and son were killed. The daughter, seeing 
herself alone, fell likewise, and holding her 
breath feigned herself dead. The savages came 
up and commenced hacking and mutilating the 
bodies. Seizing the girl by her feet they began 
to drag her off. As she instantly made an effort 
to adjust herself, they took her and sent her 
back with the others they had captured. Only 
those that might serve their base passions were 
saved, the rest were shot down and butchered or 
tortured to death by inches. 

As soon as the first refugees reached the fort 
and communicated the tidings, a handful of 
soldiers—a part of a company—were sent out 
under Captain Marsh ‘‘to quell the disturb- 
ance.” Indians are fierce and brutal, but they 
are no less cunning. With utmost speed, in 
Government mule-wagons, they started for the 
Lower Agency. On the way they passed num- 
bers escaping from the scene of carnage: they 
saw mangled bodies, and the blazing or smoul- 
dering ruins, but not an Indian. They neared 
the ferry and found it unoccupied. Leaving 
some twenty to hold it, the Captain with about 
forty of his men leaped upon a raft and com- 
menced crossing; yet not an Indian was seen. 
They had scarcely reached the middle of the 
stream when, with deafening yells, a raking vol- 
ley from all sides poured upon them; the water 
boiled with bullets. Among the first fell the 
Captain, backward into the river—not one es- 
saped from that raft. The twenty on the bank 
retreated, firing behind them as they went. Not 
half of their number reached the fort. The 
others who fell by the road-side were stripped of 
their arms and accoutrements, and hewed and 
hacked in pieces. The number of refugees at the 


fort hourly increased, bringing with them marks 
mostly children, and deliberately in cold blood | 


and incidents of horror the recital of which 
would fill volumes. Every available spot in 
and around the buildings was being occupied ; 


| the attention of every one was engrossed in pro- 


viding for the wounded as they were brought in. 
The stock of provisions in store was not large ; 
the amount of ammunition small. No one ex- 
pected to feed such numbers, or to shoot, except 
at prairie chickens ora target. The entire force 
at Fort Ridgely, after the loss of Captain Marsh’s 
company, comprised thirty soldiers, and eleven 
half-breeds with arms, and one twenty-five and 
another six-pound howitzer. Under the protec- 
tion of these not less than five hundred women 
and children, and men without arms or any 
means of defense, had assembled. Shortly be- 
fore the return of news from Captain Marsh, 
what should arrive at the Fort, on its way to the 
Yellow Medicine Agency, but the annuity money 
itself? Thefunds, without any investigation, had 
been been taken to meet some claims cf the 
traders, and then more had been hastily seraped 
together to aveid an outbreak—but too late. 
With the escort that brought the payment 
money came Henry Balland. He had lived in 
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the Indian country for twenty-seven years, been 
constantly and intimately associated with them, 
and seen them in their furious as well as pacific 
He had known for years that hatred 
against the whites was rankling in their hearts ; 
but yet, even with all that he saw and heard 
around him, it seemed impossible for him to be- 
lieve that it amounted to more than a drunken 
frolic, in which some of the traders, and per- 
haps a few others, had been butchered. 
the remnant from Captain Marsh’s company 
rushed in with their tale of defeat and horror. 
While the ears of all were still tingling with it 
Jack Frazier, barely with his life, brought word 
that ‘* Little Crow and his band were about to 
attack the fort.” _Incredulous still, Henry Bal- 
land determined to go out and see for himself 
whether there was really any cause for all this 
alarm. Leaving the fort, partly concealed by a 
clump of bushes, he had gone but a little distance 
when he heard from those behind him the cry, 
‘*Arm! arm! The Indians are coming.” He 
had scarce time to cast a glance around him 
when he heard the rapid clatter of horses’ hoofs 
nearing him from all sides. The next moment, 
with war-whoops and yells, already flushed with 
victory, firing a volley of bullets over his head, 
they attacked the fort. His retreat was cut off. 
Toward him, right on to him, were galloping 
the Indians. Escape, even concealment for < 
moment more, seemed impossible. He fell flat 
upon his face among the bushes, and commenced 
worming his way toward the river. At any oth- 
er time every motion of his would have been 
readily seen; but then the savages were fully 
engaged with making the attack. In the fort, 
then under the command of Lieutenant Shelley, 
considering all the disadvantages the garrison 
labored under, admirable coolness and tact were 
evinced. The riflemen speedily took their po- 
sitions, as previously selected, at windows and 
loopholes, where ammunition and all else they 
needed was handed them. 

The two howitzers were drawn out, and, 
guided by Sergeant Jones, commenced an ef- 
fective action. The Indians have always had a 
great dread of those ‘‘ big guns.” Were it not 
for them the fort would certainly have been taken 
soon after the first attack ; and even then, if the 
Indians in a body had made a vigorous charge, 
they would have swept the whole before them. 
The fort was like a pile of chaff, with a wind 
raging and tearing around it sufficiently strong 
to whirl it up and scatter it abroad in atoms— 
needing but the right direction of its power to 
effect that end. Besieging in Indian warfare 
was to them entirely a new tactic. Accustom- 
ed to fight scattered abroad over the prairies, 
among the thickets, they were unprepared to 
make a charge; had they been, Fort Ridgely 
to-day would have presented but a heap of ruins 
and blackened bones. As the shells commenced 
to burst among them they fell back to positions 
of greater security, behind the log-buildings, in 
the tall grass and bushes, and in holes, whence 
they continued their fire. Toward these the 
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howitzers were directed. Several times Indians 
came within a hair’s-breadth of stumbling over 
3alland as he was cautiously trying to crawl off 
to a place of greater security. But now the ar- 
tillery commenced playing directly toward him, 
placing him thus in double danger. The In- 
dians carried on the attack briskly; and though 
they had no artillery, they sent a hail-storm of 
bullets through the windows and among those 
managing the howitzers. How long the rapid- 
ly-thinning garrison might have been able to 
withstand them, and prevent the slaughter that 
would have inevitably followed their capitula- 
tion or defeat, I can not say, had not Providence 
interposed in their behalf. A furious storm 
arose. Peal followed peal in unbroken succes- 
sion—the rain poured a sheet of water. With a 
yell of disappointment and defiance the Indians 
hastily scampered to the shelter of the woods, 
and behind trees, wrapping their blankets about 
their guns, bending over them, while the rain 
furiously beat around, labored to keep their 
locks and powder dry. The temporary respite 
was diligently improved by the garrison: the 
women and children, for greater protection, 
were laid flat on the floor behind stone-walls ; 
hasty rations were distributed, and preparations 
made to receive another attack, by piling up 
boxes, barrels, and cord-wood, as a barricade, 
and throwing earth over them. 

Balland was yet unable to retreat; between 
him and the fort still crouched groups of Indians 
awaiting a lull in the storm. Pulling himself 
forward prostrate, he reached the brow of a hill. 
He could see only He 
got up on his feet, and had advanced but a few 
steps farther when, directly in front of him, in 
the very way he was going, not twenty feet dis- 
tant, were several Indians. At first he gave 
himself up as irretrievably lost. Another mo- 
ment showed him that, as the rain was beating 
from his direction, they were standing with 
their backs toward him to receive it. Again he 
threw himself down, and made on all fours for 
the thickets; there entering the river, he waded 
down stream near the bank, up to his chin in 
water, for about a mile. The storm had abated. 
Again he heard the Indians renew their attack, 
but this time with less fury than before. It 
was near night; a few volleys were inter- 
changed with but little effect. Darkness en- 
shrouding them, the Indians repaired to a neigh- 
boring flat, and, after gormandizing on oxen 
they there killed, partly roasted or raw, spent 
most of the remaining night in wild orgies and 
dances round scalps they had taken—recounting 
the exploits of the day, and boasting of still 
greater ones on the morrow. Coming out of 
the river, Balland pulled some grass, and tying 
it around him, that he might appear as much as 
possible like a pile of hay, effected his escape. 

Four more days the Indians besieged that 
fort. Gallantly the little garrison held out, for- 
tifying and strengthening their position through 
the night, defending themselves through the 
day. The enemy made strenuous efforts to set 


a few yards before him. 

















the main buildings on fire, by shooting from 
their bows blazing arrows into the roofs. To 
prevent this the soldiers had, during the night, 
covered them with a layer of earth. But they 
could not hold out much longer. Their provi- 
sion was all gone; their ammunition nearly 
spent; and themselves almost fainting from ex- 
haustion. Their communications had been quite 
cut off. Whatever assistance and reinforce- 
ments might have been sent them from St. Pe- 
ter or elsewhere were entirely precluded. They 
had not even been able to send a messenger 
stating their condition, and asking for help, 
since the first battle on Monday afternoon. Be- 
ginning to despair of success, on Friday the In- 
dians made their most desperate charge. Had 
not the garrison fortified themselves to their ut- 
most with intrenchments and barricades, the 
savage flood would have overwhelmed them; 
but, with the invaluable support of the artillery, 
they held their ground. As the Indians com- 
menced to climb up the stables a shell was 
projected, which, bursting, enveloped them in 
flames. At sundown the savages returned to 
their camp, about a mile to the right of the 
road, between the fort and the Three-Mile Creek, 
and were soon busily engaged butchering cattle 
for their evening meal. 

Not all engaged in the outbreak had taken an 
active part in the siege of Fort Ridgely. War- 
parties, slaughtering, plundering, and burning, 
rehearsing again the blood scenes of the Lower 
Agency, traversed the country around bearing 
destruction, death, and desolation before them. 
They attacked the farmer’s house just beyond 
the bridge over the Three-Mile Creek. For a 
time he returned their fire through a window. 
After his wife and children had sunk beside 
him, pierced with bullets, he leaped from the 
house and ran. Before he had gone many 
yards he also fell; his oldest son ran in the op- 
posite direction, but was overtaken and toma- 
hawked by the road-side. 

The family at Red Wood hearing of the ap- 
proach of the Indians, hastily fled, part in one 
wagon along the road, while the three girls and 
the hired man drove across the prairie toward 
Patterson’s Rapids. A war-party meeting the 
former left them lying by the road-side, and 
drove off their wagon; then coming to the house 
and finding it deserted, they set it on fire and 
followed on the tracks of the rest. They over- 
took them near the river, killed the young man 
and one of the girls, and pierced another through 
her breast, and then took her and the other girl 
captive and drew lots between them how many 
should have each; the bleeding, fainting girl 
died from the successive abuse of sixteen. 

Antoine Freniere found a house in which 
seven children, the oldest a girl not over twelve, 
were huddled together in one bed; hearing his 
footsteps, they pulled the bed-clothes further 
over their heads and lay trembling. It was im- 
possible to take any of them along with him. 
Going into the cellar, and finding a pan of milk, 
he brought it and gave it to them, and promising 
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| to come again and remove them, was obliged to 
leave them there and go on. Afterward when 
others came there, they found that the Indians’ 
hatchet had already done its work.—Not far 
from the house lay killed, upon her back, a mo- 
| ther, with her infant left crying upon her breast. 

The dead, as well as the living, were outraged 
and mutilated by the savages. They killed a 
| farmer in his house, and laying him on the table 
| braced open his mouth with a stick, and left it 
| filled with milk. They left another to be eaten 
| by a hog, which they drove in and shut up in the 
| same room; afterward nothing but his bones and 
|the hog were found. They tore out the heart 
of another, and left it fastened on a stick stuck 
up beside him. The extent to which they car- 
ried these outrages depended upon the time 
they had for their execution and the mood in 
which they happened to be. If they had time 
to kill but few of a settlement, and burn but 
part of the houses, they seemed invariably to 
light upon the traders and those that had sold 
them whisky ; for though they were passionately 
fond of “ fire-water” they hated the men that 
had brought it among them. 

During the Sabbath and Monday, when all 
this was going on at the Lower Agency and be- 
low, the people at the Yellow Medicine and the 
mission beyond were still in utmost security, un- 
apprehensive of the least danger. On that Sab- 
bath the missionaries held service and preached 
in the Dahkotah language as usual, and also 
celebrated the Lord’s Supper. It was noticed 
that the Indians acted strangely. One old 
squaw blustered into Mr. Riggs’s, and demanded 
a calf as payment for some depredations one of 
his hogs, she said, had committed in her potato- 
patch. On being refused, she went off mutter- 
ing that he might as well give it to her then, as 
she would have it any how pretty soon. Some 
Indians went into Dr. Williamson’s barn and 
loosed and led away two of his horses. The 
Doctorcalled after them; but they only turned, 
laughed at him, and galloped off. Another 
couple would have taken away the remaining 
ones had not the Doctor met and prevented them. 
On his asking them why they treated him so, 
whether he had not always been kind to them, 
fed them, clothed them, and given them medi- 
cine whenever they were in need of it, they re- 
plied that they meant him no harm, but that 
some one would have the horses, and that they 
might have them as well as any one else. The 
Indians immediately in this vicinity were not 
among the instigators of this outbreak. Most 
of them were farmers—some members of the 
mission churches. For these causes the Lower 
and the Blanket Indians looked down upon and 
despised them, and when they afterward came 
up among them, burned their houses, laid waste 
their fields, and compelled them to change the 
dress of the white man for the breech-cloth and 
blanket, and go with them in their war-parties 
and to their battles. 

On that Monday, fearing no danger, we were 
scattered abroad from Dr. Williamson’s house 
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as the business or fancy of each suggested. 
Some were in the hay field, some hunting, swim- 
ming, fishing, or sketching. In the .evening 
when we returned we found the family in great 
ilarm. Vague rumors had reached them of 
trouble among the Indians; and though yet not 
fully substantiated, they had produced consider- 
able apprehension. Groups of the Farmer In- 
dians would collect round the door or in the 
house and talk over what they had heard that 
the Blanket Indians had done at the Lower 
Agency and around; how that they had killed 
all the settlers, besides a company of soldiers, 
and captured and completely burned down Fort 
Ridgely. Some of them watched with us, but 
when the dangers thickened around their places 
knew them no longer. Chaska, Paul, Ma-za- 
ku-ta-ma-ni, and Enos, however, were constant 
to the last, and did all in their power to assist 
ts. Toward morning rumors came thicker and 
darker, that they had already commenced work 
at the Upper Agency, and would before long be 
down upon us. Some were for instant flight, 
others thought it only a ‘‘scare,” and had no 
doubt that it would blow over shortly. Not one 
of us, even the most timid, had the least concep- 
tion of its extent and magnitude. As the day 
dawned the Indians around us grew bolder. The 
squaws went over the house taking and appro- 
priating whatever they fancied. Some of them 
brought out the sugar-barrel, and after helping 
themselves sufficiently, distributed it around. 
Others emptied the feather-beds on the figor, 
and passing their heads through the ticking wore 
them off as coats. We began to think it was 
time to leave. Having hastily unloaded a wag- 
on of hay, which had been driven in the night 
previous, led by Chaska to a fording of the river 
with which we were unacquainted, driving along 
a few head of cattle, all of us, éxcept Doctor and 
Mrs. Williamson and the Doctor’s sister, who 
had determined to stay behind a while longer, 
commenced our escape. 

Having got the wagons and cattle across the 
river we left them in a flat of tall rushes in 
charge of the ladies, and went off in search of 
Mr. Riggs’s party, who were hiding, we were told, 
in a thicket about a mile below. At last, after a 
good deal of fruitless search, Paul Ma-za-ku-ta- 
ma-ni led one of us to them on an island in the 
river. Some of the Indians had met a part of 
them just after they had left their houses, and 
ordering them out they drove off the wagon and 
left them to continue their journey on foot. 
rheir remaining horses, after they had got to 
the island, the Indians had taken away, promis- 
ing to return them when they got ready, as it 
was by all means best, they said, for the mis- 
sionaries to stay there a few days, especially as 
they were entirely destitute of provisions, and 
the island was filled with mosquitoes. We ef- 
fected a junction with each other a few miles 


farther down, and continued our journey, num- 


bering in all forty, though with not half a dozen 
men, and almost entirely destitute of arms. By 
this time a war-party had reached the Yellow 
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Medicine Agency, and commenced their work 
of destruction; others were hastening toward 
the mission houses. Convinced that it was no 
longer prudent to remain, Doctor and Mrs. Wil- 
liamson, and his sister, in an ox cart, started aft- 
erus. Lorenzo (or Toon-wan-e-tay) and Chas- 
ka walked along with them for several miles. 
and when they saw a war-party approaching 
covered them up with a buffalo-robe, and driv- 
ing on the team replied to inquiries put them, 
that they had nothing but their own goods. <A 
little incredulous, some of the Indians would 
have raised up the edge of the robe and looked 
under, but Lorenzo with his gun stepped between 
and threatened to shoot the first man that touched 
it. Leaving them, the war-party went on far- 
ther, and soon came across our tracks. ‘‘ There,” 
said they, ‘‘ are the tracks of Dr. Williamson 
and Mr. Riggs; they can’t be far distant, let us 
overtake and kill them!” On they came; in 
half an hour more they would have been uj 
with us. 

The same thunder-storm that was then pro- 
tecting the fort from destruction began to throw 
its shield around us. The rain completely ob- 
literated our tracks. Concluding that we ha 
not enough plunder to make it worth while to 
overtake and kill us, especially as it was raining 
and they were hungry, the savages turned off 
and went to the Big Woods. They entered a 
house in which were two men, one of whom 
they killed with the first shot. The other, 
Richard Roe, received a bullet in the thigh; he 
turned and ran to the window, and was jumping 
from it when they stabbed him in the back with 
a butcher knife, and chased him until exhausted 
w'th less of blood he fell, when thinking him 
dead, they hastened back to quarrel over the 
division of the spoils. He soon got up, and 
pushing on overtook us. We bound up his 
wounds the best we could, and laid him in one 
ff the wagons wrapped up in a shawl. That 
night was spent in a cold drizzling rain. The 





next day we again journeyed on, scarce knowing 
whither; our main object being to keep out of 
sight and avoid meeting the Indians. From 
the distance over the prairies we saw some fig- 
ures approaching us. Few of the party evinced 
the least signs of alarm. One of our number 
rode up to them and soon returned, not with In- 
dians, but with three German refugees from the 
Yellow Medicine Agency. A war-party, they 
said, had killed a number there, pillaged the 
stores and burned most of the buildings, they 
themselves with the utmost difficulty had es- 
eaped. Our provisions were all gone; a small 
piece of raw pork was all we had left. Through- 
out the entire night again it rained. Heroical- 
ly did the women and children bear up under 
it; and, in fact, throughout the whole trip. It 
is easy for one to keep up courage when his 
blood is warm; but in a half freezing, drizzling 
rain, trickling drop by drop through the clothes, 
and seemingly to the very bones, lying ina puddk 
of mud and water, courage, if it exist, is truly a 
genuine article. Next morning we arose, and 
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THE BREAKFAST 


performing our toilets, like a Newfoundland dog 


just out of a mill-pond, with a hearty shake to | 


dry ourselves, strode or waddled toward a thicket 
some ten miles distant, where we hoped to col- 
lect a few sticks with which to cook our break- 
fast, which we drove along before us on the 
hoof; for not a mouthful else had we. First, 
however, several creeks had to be crossed—one, 
in particular, over which we had to lead the 
unhitched teams, for the mud was so soft that 


it was impossible for them to pull the wagons | 
then, having transported across most 


over ; 
of the women and children as best we could, 
we drew them by hand over reeds and grass 
bent down to prevent the wheels from cutting 
in. But when we got nearer we found a marsh 
full three miles in width, between us and our 
only chance for breakfast, save of raw flesh. 
A few of us walked over the floating sod, and 
brought over on our shoulders a supply of dry 
wood. Then we killed a calf, and at about three 
in the afternoon had our breakfast of partly roast- 
ed or smoked veal. ‘ 

The next day was Friday—the day on which 
the Indians were making their most desperate 
and strenuous attack upon the fort. | Uncon- 
scious of all this, nearly every one of us was eager 
to hasten directly to it, thinking that once there 
the danger would have all been passed. About 
noon we reached Birch Cooley, where Dr. Will- 
iamson, in his ox wagon, overtook us. One of 
our number strayed off a little distance, and en- 
countered a solitary Indian who would have fled ; 
but the next moment he turned, and with his 
gun held at an angle as if he was approaching 





ON THE PRAIRIE, 


a partridge, tried to get around behind him. 
Each turned continually in a wider are. What 
the Indian was after was to get to a place of 
security before he attacked him, until which he 
did not dare to shoot, lest missing his aim he 
might endanger himself. They kept turning 
until the Indian, finding that he could not get 
| behind him, beckoning to him to leave, slipped 
behind a knoll and escaped. <A few yards dis- 
tant, by a fence, lay tomahawked a mother and 
ner three children. In a house within sight had 
been a sick woman. When the alarm reached 
them she was unable to leave her bed; her two 
sons carried her out on a straw mattress, and in 
a wagon had tried to escape. The Indians over- 
took them, killed the sons, and piling some 
brush around the mattress, burned the sick wo- 
man alive. 

We then were in the greatest danger we had 
yet encountered. At that very time the plain 
around the fort was alive with Indians, and the 
battle was raging furiously. Toward sundown 
we started again, and pushed on rejoicing in the 
prospect of soon being in safety. 

The contemporary occurrences at the fort I 
have already rehearsed ; the charge, the burning 
of the stables, the retreat of the Indians to their 
‘amp, about a mile from the road we had just 
entered—the first one we had taken since we lefi 
the mission. Ere we had journeyed far in it, as 
night began to gather around us, on the brow 
of the opposite hill we saw two Indians. They 
rode along a little distance on their ponies par- 
allel with us, reconnoitring our train; then 
turned and galloped off to collect a party to ful- 
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low us. Not far ahead was the Three-Mile 
Creek. Having been seen, we then expected to 
be attacked there. Drawing up our line in mili- 
tary order as far as possible, we marched on. 
Traces of massacre and butchery began to grow 
more frequent. The boy that had fled from the 
house by the Creek we found lying where he fell 
by the road-side. Moving him a little out of the 
way we passed on. Along the road were scat- 
tered parts and remnants of the plunder which 
the savages had taken—furniture, letters, papers, 
books, and pieces of clothing. Silently we ap- 
proached the house. Nota voice disturbed the 
stillness save the barking of the dogs—the sole 
survivors of all that had lived there. We passed 
on, and commenced descending to the bridge. 
Not a voice was heard save for necessary or- 
ders. We tightened our grasp on our weapons, 
with an inward vow that our arms should be 
powerless and our hearts still before harm befell 
the loved ones in our care. But we crossed un- 
touched. 

At that moment we saw a rocket, then an- 
other, again another ascend from the fort. En- 
tirely forgetful of their being signals of dis- 
tress, we felt confident that they were beacons to 
guide us on. One of us having gone in advance, 
entered the fort on his hands and knees ; passed 
the blazing stables, the skulking Indians, and 
reached the garrison. Surprised at his exploit, 
they bade him immediately return, and if possi- 
ble prevent the rest from following, or even mak- 
ing the attempt, which they thought would lead 
to certain death. They told him of their ex- 
hausted condition, the length of the siege they 
had sustained, and the trembling multitude al- 
ready under their care. Still other rockets were 
sent up from the fort. Confident of safety ahead, 
all were advancing with light step, when he 
reached us and delivered his message from the 
garrison urging us to turn aside. Our warming 
hearts felt as if a load of frozen mercury was let 
down into them. Some were determined at 
least to make the effort. After having nearly 
reached a place, as we supposed, of safety, then, 
when we knew the blood-hounds to be on our 
very track, to turn right back again among 
them, was at the least discouraging. But we 
turned off, and went to the left. Within ten 
minutes, scarce a quarter of a mile from the road, 
we halted to consider which way we should go. 
The two Indians that had seen and reconnoi- 
tred our party went with utmost haste and car- 
ried the news to their camp. Just then the 
‘*braves” were hungry, they were killing beef. 
As soon as possible they formed a party and fol- 
lowed us. As we were waiting to consider we 
heard a noise approaching up the road; we heard 
the dogs at the desolate house bark louder as 
they passed. But it was dark, and the glare of 
the burning stables blinded their eyes. They 
did not see us, but hastened on still further in 
quest of us. With as little noise as possible we 
journeyed on till we came to another creek. 
There, while seeking a fording place, we heard 
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longed scream. Some were urgent to hasten 
even then for the fort, confident that Indians 
were in wait for us in the bush. Death in- 
evitable seemed to be lurking directly ahead. 
Others thought the noises we heard were but 
from foxes, or, at the worst, thinking we had but 
little to choose, urged an attempt to cross. Be- 
fore we had gone far on the other side our ex- 
hausted teams gave out. To advance, though 
yet in the very jaws of death, was impossible. 
We unhitched and let them graze. Then so tired 
and worn were all that they sank down upon 
the wet grass to rest. One of us, with his rifle 
on his shoulder, stood guard. We all knew that 
we had been followed. Toward daybreak is the 
time usually chosen for an Indian attack. As 
we neared it our danger again increased. Be- 
fore the first dawn of morning had lit the east 
we again were moving. Four of our number 
left us, and went toward New Ulm. They had 
scarce passed behind a knoll a mile distant when 
we heard four guns almost at once. Afterward 
the decayed bodies of those men were found 
there, where they fell. 

That Saturday morning, August 23, after 
vigorously besieging the fort for five days, de- 
spairing of ultimate success in taking it—for 
they did not know of the helpless condition to 
which they had already reduced the garrison— 
the Indians commenced to transfer their main 
attack upon New Ulm. They left their camp- 
ing-ground by the road-side, where we had pass- 
ed them the night previous unharmed, though 
how I can not say, for it was through the very 
court-yard of death—a few still remaining around 
the fort, to preclude the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, that they might starve the garrison out. 
Early at daybreak the Indians, passing through 
the tall, dew-dripping grass, neared New Ulm. 
Not five miles beyond it our party was passing 
We heard the rattle of their guns; we saw the 
smoke and flames, as they enveloped house aft- 
er house, in which the savages had first butcher- 
ed or tortured to death the inmates. Hastily 
the men, with what few arms they had, collect- 
ed together in the centre of the village to defend 


to the last themselves and theirs. Fiercely 
throughout that day the battle raged. <A few 


brick buildings in the main street, parallel with 
the river, sheltering all that could get to them, 
enabled the inhabitants to return with consider- 
able effect the Indian fire. But all around they 
laid waste in blood and flames. The stores, the 
mills, the houses, the barns, the stacks of new- 
ly-gathered hay and grain, all sent up clouds of 
black smoke, and lit the sky with their glare 
throughout the next night. Even the brick 
houses would soon have been taken, had not, 
toward evening, Judge Flandrau from St. Pe- 
ter providentially arrived with reinforcements. 
With a company of horsemen he charged upon 
the savages, and, after a vigorous engagement, 
routed them and entered the village, but not un- 
til after carnage and destruction had complete- 
ly ruined it. Bringing together the gory, mu- 


something strange in the bushes; then a pro-| tilated dead they could rescue from the flames, 





























the surviving inhabitants buried them in the 
street, for yet the Indians lurked around. Even 
had they been able to go without and bury them, 
the insatiate devils would not have suffered them 
to rest, but have dug them up again, and scat- 
tered the bodies abroad in pieces. Putting the 
wounded in wagons, they made speedy prepara- 
tions to evacuate the village ; and the next day, 
after seeing sights that would chill the strongest 
heart, stripped of all they had, exhausted, worn, 
and bleeding, the inhabitants in a long train of 
wagons started for St. Peter, leaving New Ulm, 
deserted and nearly destroyed, in possession of 
Judge Flandrau and his men, and, soon after, 
of a detachment of Colonel Sibley’s troops. 

By this place, within sight of it, while this 
battle was raging in its height, we passed. Far- 
ther on was the ‘“‘ Norwegian Grove.” There, 
that night, another scene of blood was enacted. 
The inhabitants were all massacred, mangled, 
and mutilated, and their houses and barns re- 
duced to ashes. 
distant, we entered a house and slept through 
the remainder of the night. 


From this place, not two miles | 


Those that had | 


fled from that house not two hours before we en- | 


tered it were already dead; but we then knew it 
not, and even had we, we were so completely 
exhausted that I doubt whether we would have 
done much otherwise. Beyond this, though not 
at once entirely safe, our danger lessened, and 
we soon separated, to St. Peter, St. Paul, or 
back again in the military expedition. 

The entire country from Fort Ridgley, New 
Ulm, and the Norwegian Grove, almost to St. 
Paul, was completely panic-stricken. The set- 
tlers even far beyond the line of danger precip- 
itately left their homes, fled from ten to thirty 
miles according to the height of their excite- 
ment, and stopped in some deserted house, 
whose inhabitants in like excitement had aban- 
doned their homes; and so on, like the waves 
on the sea, each falling where the other had 
risen from. The rich harvests, even where the 

«ch of the Indian had not touched them, were 
fo. the greater part lost merely from the want of 
timely care. Terribly destructive as the out- 
break had been, this thoughtless stampede caused 
yet greater loss of property. The streets of St. 
Peter and St. Paul were, in fact, glutted with 
the wagons and temporary shelter of refugees 
from even within ten miles around, while the 
massacre had not approached within a hundred 
miles of St. Paul. 

While we had been making our escape from 
the Mission District another party, led by John 
Other-Day, had fled from the Yellow Medicine 
Agency, and by a more secluded route reached 
Henderson. On that memorable Monday, as 
soon as they there heard of the approaching 
storm, the whites and some of the half-breeds 
collected hastily in the Government warehouse. 
They had arms and ammunition in abundance; 
for three tons of powder and a large amount of 
lead were then in store, nearly all of which the 
Indians soon after appropriated. Sixty-two from 
the houses around collected together, but think- 
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OTHER-DAY. 


ing it might soon blow over, determined at leasi 
fora time to make a stand. They filled a num- 
ber of barrels with water, to extinguish the 
flames in case of fire, loaded their guns, and, 
taking their several places on guard, concluded 
to wait and see what would come of it. About 
ten that evening, in the valley below, by the 
flag-staff, the Indians commenced breaking open 
the stores, killing those they met, and helping 
themselves to the spoils and plunder. The 


squaws again were busy receiving, distributing, 


and quarreling over the division of it. Seven 
times they shot at Garvie, and twice pierced him 
with bullets. He leaped from an up-stair win- 
dow, ran across a potato field by no means the 
smoothest, marking his tracks with his blood, 
and reached the warehouse. 

Other-Day and Fadden, disguising themselves 
in blankets, secretly entered the ravine to see the 
extent ofthe ruin. Soon returning, they reported 
that if they staid there much longer they would 
all be massacred. With utmost speed they got 
together what wagons they had, and before day- 
break had deserted the warehouse, and, guided 
by Other-Day, were fleeing for their lives. As 
soon as they found this out the next day the In- 
dians started in quest of them; but fortunately, 
according to the information they had received, 
down the fort road, while Other-Day sagacious- 
ly had led the party in quite a different direc- 
tion, else with others around them their bones 
would also have bleached upon the prairie. 
They escaped in safety, though after great suf- 
ferings. 

From Cedar City and about all the inhabit- 
ants collected, with a few of their portable effects. 
on Cedar Island, around which a lake of about 
a mile in width rendered them comparatively 
secure. Beyond the Yellow Medicine Agency, 


and the missions around it, were very few white 
Mr. Huggins had a mission sta- 


inhabitants. 


at Sex 


<= 
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tion at Lac Qui Parle; a few miles farther on, 
at Big Stone Lake, the head waters of the Min- 
nesota, five Germans from New Ulm were em- 
ployed in burning charcoal. These, I think, were 
all. The news had scarcely reached Mr. Hug- 
gins when it was con irmed by the presence of 
the savages. As he was attempting to talk with 
them they killed him before the eyes of his wife 
ind children; then pillaged and barned his 
house, and led his family captive west of Lake 
Traverse toward the Red River. The first news 
the men at Big Stone Lake received of it was 
about daybreak by a volley which killed at once 
four of them. The remaining one, Anthony 
Menderfield, was pursued down the declivity to- 
ward the shore of the lake by three Indians, 
hurling their javelins and shooting at him with 
Through the brush, over the 
sharp rocks and boulders, barefoot, as he had 
risen from his bed, he ran headlong into the 
water, there not deep, but partly filled with tall 
reeds, wild rice, and floating vines. Among and 
under these he ducked and dove and dodged 
around to evade his pursuers, who in 
searched for him till tired, but without success, 
on account of the mist and rain that obscured 
the atmosphere. Thence over the rough and 
sharp-cutting prairie grass, with his bare feet 
lacerated and bleeding, he made his escape by 
walking through the night to avoid being seen, 
and hiding through the day in hollow logs or tall 


poisoned arrows, 


canoes 


grass. 

I have given but the briefest outline of the 
late massacre in Minnesota, in which not less 
than a thousand men, women, and children were 
indiscriminately murdered and tortured to death, 
and barbarities of the most hellish magnitude 
committed. Massacre itself had been mercy if 
it could have purchased exemption from the re- 
volting circumstances with which it was accom- 
panied ; the torture of unborn infants torn from 
their bleeding mothers, and cast upon their 
breast; rape and violence of even young girls 
till death closed the horrid scene of suffering 
and shame. ‘‘ Nothing which the brutal lust 
and wanton cruelty of those savages could wreak 
upon their helpless and innocent victims was 
omitted from the category of their crimes. Help- 
lessness and innocence indeed, which move pity 
in any breast but theirs, seemed to inspire them 
only with a more fiendish rage.’’* 
but a small portion of it. 


I have given 
Over a frontier of five 


hundred miles, from Fort Abercrombie on the | 


Red River to Mankato on the Blue Earth, they 
carried the torch and the hatchet. The outraged 
inhabitants, driven from their homes, wandered 
over the prairies enduring hardships, trials, and 
sufferings second only to those immediately in- 
flicted by the Indians themselves. 

One little boy not ten years of age—Burton 
Eastlick—alternately carried and led by the hand 
his younger brother of five, taking every precau- 
tion to avoid being seen, for eighty miles to Fort 
Ridgely, and safely arrived there with him, hav- 
ing accomplished a heroic deed of which any 


* Goveruos Rameey. 
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man might boast. A woman 
children escaped from their home with barely 
their lives. The youngest, an infant, she car- 
ried in her arms; the other two little girls walk 
ed and ran painfully along by her side throug] 
They live: 
on wild plums and berries, and when those were 
gone by the frost, on grape tendrils and roots 
They coverted like a brood of partridges, trem- 
bling, starving, nearly dead.—The infant was 
taken home to Heaven.—The mother laid its 
body under a plum bush; scraped together a 
heap of dried leaves and covered it; placed a 
few sticks over them to prevent the rude winds 
from blowing them away ; 


with her thre 





the tangled brush and brier-vines, 


then looking hastily 
around again fled with her remaining ones. It 
was seven weeks ere they were found and res- 
cued. 


Some of less nerve completely lost th 
mind by the first fright, and wandered about de 
mented through the thickets till found. 
Governor Alexander Ramsey, as soon as he 
received the first news from the Lower Ager cy 
and Red Wood, hastened from St. Paul to Fort 
Sneiling, and ordered four companies of th 
Sixth Regiment, which had just been organ- 
ized, to march at once to the scene of disturb- 
ance, and Hon. H. H. Sibley*—than whom, from 
his long residence among and intimate acquaint- 
ance with Indian character, no other could have 
been more fit—was desi 
Sor 


rnated to the command. 





n after seven other companies were sent on 
under Colonel Crooks with orders to report to 
Colonel Sibley. To this force were afterward 
added portions of the Seventh and Third regi- 
ments. In the mean time also companies of 
mounted citizens were organized throughout the 
State, and sent to different endangered points 
Some of them did efficient service ; 
tered about a while, and when the first excite- 
ment had died —when they might have 
been most useful—got tired of it, disbanded, and 
went home. 


others blus- 


away 


While the main body of troops were marching 
with utmost celerity up the Minnesota Valley to 
the immediate theatre of trouble, smaller de- 
tachments of a company or so were stationed in 
the most exposed localities. Some of these re- 
mained undisturbed; others had brisk engage- 
ments with the Indians, and were greatly har- 
assed by incursionary parties. Captain Strout’s 
company, stationed at Cedar City, whence, as 
we have seen above, all the inhabitants had fled, 
was unexpectedly attacked by a hundred and fifty 
Indians. Gallantly they stood their ground for 
a time; but having been taken unawares, and 
overpowered by numbers, they had to retreat to 
a place more securely fortified. They according- 
ly fell back to Hutchinson. An attack was 
made at the same time on Forest City, which 
had been fortified by its own and the neighbor- 
ing inhabitants—successfully they repulsed it, 
and the back. Falling back, 
they again attacked the company at Hutchinson, 
who this time drove them off. And so also in 


drove savages 


* IT recret not having been able to obtain for insertion 


the portrait of Colonel Sibley. 
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other small places the Indians kept up a series 
of guerrilla attacks with more or less effect. A 
letachment of mounted men under Lieutenant- 
Colonel M‘Phail, sent forward by Colonel Sibley, 
reinforced Fort Ridgely, and enabled the host of 
nearly starved refugees to go to places of greater 
security and comfort. Colonel Sibley, with a 
force of fifteen hundred men, reached Fort 
Ridgely by the way of St. Peter on Thursday, 
August 28, but found not an Indian to oppose 
iim, though the smouldering embers of the 
stables, sutler’s stores, and other outbuildings 
still cast up lurid, flickering flames and dingy 
smoke-wreaths from their heaps of half-con- 
sumed ruins. The walls of the remaining 
wooden buildings were perforated like the top 
of a pepper-box with Indian bullets. The gar- 
rison were worn and emaciated—ghastly, reek- 
ing corpses, mangled, distorted, lay around on 


the prairies, already blackening with the touches 


of decay, making the air noisome with their 
vapors, or torn and fed on by hogs and prairie 
foxes. To bury these, and ascertain if possible 
the direction in which the Indians had gone, a 
detachment, consisting of Captain Grant’s in- 
fantry and Captain Anderson’s cavalry com- 
panies, were sent forward on Sunday morning, 
August 31, toward the Lower Agency. Through 
hat day and the ensuing Monday they buried 
ipward of two hundred bodies in every conceiva- 
ble state of mutilation, including several of the 
heroes of Captain Marsh’s company; but the 
sody of the gallant leader himself they did not 
tind. 

That night they encamped at Birch Cooley, 
on the very plat in the angle of the ravine that 
1as already been described. They pitched their 
tents, and around them kraaled the cavalry 
iorses and the few baggage-wagons—brought in 
sufficient wood to feed the camp fires—ate from 
their knapsacks their rations of hard bread and 
acon, and talking over the scenes they had that 
day witnessed, settled gradually into the stillness 
ol the night As the glimmerings of the morn- 
ing began to flicker along the rim of the horizon, 
just as the officer of the guard was completing 
his round with a new relief, the sentinel, sta- 
tioned on the side facing toward the ravine, saw 
faintly in the distance, by the waving furrows 
of the tall grass, objects moving stealthily along 
in zigzaglines. At first he supposed them mere- 
ly cattle, but for greater assurance called back 
the officer and pointed them out to him. They 
oth had but turned to look again when deafen- 
ing war-whoops from all around rent the air, 
and the very next instant a raking cross-fire 
poured in upon them. Most of the guard fell 
where they stood; the tents were riddled with 
holes; some sleeping in them received their 
leath-shots before they had time to awake; 
ninety-one horses pierced with bullets lay in 
death-agonies on the ground: all this in less 
time than you can think it over. For a mo- 


ment the camp was thrown into utter confu- 

sion: if the Indians had then made a charge 

upon it, not one would have escaped to tell its 
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story. But the panic was only for a moment. 
Crawling out of the tents on hands and knees, 
clutching their rifles, even the wounded ar- 
ranged themselves at the word of command along 
the edges, behind the prostrate bodies of horses, 
wagons, or whatever else would answer for a 
temporary barricade, two by two—one loading 
as he lay, then rising on one knee, or sufficient 
to take aim, firing and falling again to load, 
and the other, as he lay flat on his face, digging 
a trench with the point of his bayonet, and 
throwing off the loose earth with a tin cup. 
Bullets whistled and glanced around, above, and 
across—a shower of lead. All that day, with- 
out intermission till night closed upon them, 
they fought; but the greatest harm was inflicted 
at the first attack. More were killed and wound. 
ed at that moment than throughont all the rest 
of the day. But even to the very last the bullets 
told upon our men. Many a one lay soaking 
with his blood the soil of the trench he had dug 
with his bayonet and tin cup. With yells and 
war-whoops the savages continued the attack till 
night. 

Early in the forenoon the pickets around Col- 
onel Sibley’s camp at the fort heard the firing 
at Birch Cooley, twenty-four miles distant ; but 
owing to the reverberation from the knolls and 
bluffs they could only guess at its precise direc- 
tion. Convinced, however, that Grant’s detach- 
ment had been attacked, Sibley sent to their as- 
sistance a small force comprising two companies, 
a 6-pound howitzer, and a few mounted men 
under Lieutenant-Colonel M‘Phail. After wan- 
dering about till near noon, misled by the un- 
certain bearing of the reports, they marched to- 
ward Birch Cooley. As soon as the Indians, 
through scouts, heard of their approach they 
hastened to meet and ‘‘annihilate” this new 
party of white men—leaving a sufficient number 
to sustain the battle around the camp, which they 
supposed to be nearly defenseless. But the after- 
noon was well-nigh gone; and “that big gun” 
made an open approach more dangerous than 
the attack upon Birch Cooley. They therefore 
concluded to satisfy themselves for that day with 
firing from a distance, sounding the war-whoop, 
and brandishing their hatchets and blankets, 
postponing the ‘‘ annihilation” till the next day. 
The detachment seeing themselves still too few 
for the apparently fifteen hundred Indians that 
surrounded them, halted for the night where 
they were, and sent a messenger with the utmost 
speed to Colonel Sibley asking for still greater 
reinforcements. As soon as the messenger 
reached the fort, Colonel Sibley made instant 
preparations, and with the entire remaining part 
of his force took up the line of march early in 
the evening. He came up to the former rein- 
forcement about midnight; bivouacked with them 
till morning on the open prairie, and with the 
earliest day pressed on together with them to- 
ward Birch Cooley. As the sun commenced to 
gild the sky we saw Indians running about as if 
in confusion in the distance, on every side of us, 
though quite out of range. They had desisted 
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from an attack the evening previous with the in- 
tention of commencing it early in the morning. 
They knew nothing of the reinforcements that 
had arrived at the still hour of midnight; and 
when they saw the line stretch itself over double 
the length it had the night previous, they could 
not account for its sudden growth. ‘*Oh! oh!” 
they cried; ‘there are five miles of white men 
coming.” 

Only enough staid round Birch Cooley to 
keep up a harassing fire. The rest stood in 


groups at a safe distance from our guns, shaking | 


their blankets, and flashing back upon us the 
rays of the sun from their burnished weapons, 
and the little looking-glasses which they wore 
as Ornaments; or ran about sounding the war- 
whoop, and firing at us. We were as yet un- 
certain as to the exact direction of Grant’s de- 
tachment; we, however, advanced in battle line, 
answering the fire of the Indians as we went, 
though, from the distance, with but little effect. 
We soon came in sight of a group of conical 
tents across the ravine. At first they were sup- 
posed to be the Indian camp, and that we might 
capture them before they could be removed we 
hastily crossed over. But coming in full sight 


of them we saw not the Indian camp as expect- | 


ed, but that of Grant, though apparently with- 
outa living soulinit. Only slaughtered horses, 
dead men, and bare tents were visible; but as 
we neared the men arose from the trenches as 
from their graves. Some clapped their hands, 
laughed, and danced around with delight; oth- 
ers were mute with gratitude; for had not rein- 
forcements arrived that very day before night 
they would have been overpowered and every 
one tomahawked. The want of water alone 
would soon have made them powerless. After 
the first few moments of meeting and congratu- 
lation were over, we commenced administering 
to the sixty wounded as best we could; buried 
the dead in thirteen graves, side by side, though 
the Indians after we were gone exhumed and 
mutilated the bodies. Having rested and eat- 


en—for all, especially the almost starved heroes | 


of Birch Cooley, were in great need of rest and 
food — we placed the wounded in wagons, on 


heaps of grass pulled from the prairie, struck | 


the tents, and taking them and whatever else 


was worth saving, commenced our march back | 


to the fort. Starting just before sunset, we 
reached the fort at about midnight. 

Having supposed that nearly all the white 
men were away from the country at war, the 
Indians were greatly surprised when, the even- 
ing before the battle, they saw the force en- 
camped at Birch Cooley. Still more amazed 
were they on Wednesday morning when they saw 


Colonel Sibley’s force stretch its length along | 
It was the first effective check they | 


the prairie. 
had received ; for though they had suffered com- 
paratively little from the battle itself, yet by the 
display of that “five miles of white men” their 
courage was damped, and their faith in ultimate 
success greatly shaken. Hastily they collected 
together at Yellow Medicine, bringing their fam- 


| not fifty rods distant. 
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ilies and their teepees, their plunder, and pris- 
oners. Having assembled a meeting of the sol- 
diers’ lodge, they determined to send to us an 
embassy. 

Accordingly about Sabbath noon, September 
7, two half-breeds with a flag of truce rode into 
our camp in a buggy drawn by one of the very 
Government mules taken from the fort stables 
Being led to head-quar- 
ters between a guard they presented to Colonel 
Sibley a note from Little Crow, signed with his 

+ mark, in which he said the braves were tired 
of the war, and wanted to make peace ; that they 
had been driven into it by the fraud and duplic- 
ity of the traders, who had robbed them of 
nearly all they had and left them in a starving 
condition; that they had many prisoners, wo- 
| men and children, and wanted to know on what 
terms they could make peace. Colonel Sibley 
sent word back to him “to send in the prisoners 
at once, and then he would talk to him like a 
man.” But that was not in accordance with 
Little Crow’s ideas of the matter, and so the 
prisoners came not. Several, however, escaping 
through the assistance of the Mission Indians, 
managed to reach us by one means or another. 
Lorenzo Lawrence, who, as has been said, 
had with Chaska helped away Dr. Williamson, 
now again did a heroic deed by rescuing seven- 
teen others. The Indians were about breaking 
up their camp to move still farther off to Red 
Iron’s village, when Lawrence, taking advantage 
of it, at midnight led through the bushes to the 
river side Mrs. De Camp and her children, and 
together with his own family escaped with them 
down the river in four canoes which he had pre- 
viously collected. On the way, likewise escap- 
ing among the bushes, almost starved, torn with 
briers and worn with fatigue, he found Mrs. 
Robideaux and her children, and taking them 
also on board reached us at the fort in safety 
| with his precious charge. Simon, another of 
the Mission Indians, also effected the escape of 
several other women and children. 

Our soldiers were impatient to press on in 
pursuit of the ‘* Red Devils.” Colonel Sibley 
was charged with negligence and remissness, if 
not something worse, for not following up the 


| victory at Birch Cooley. This charge was made, 


not only by the people and the press, but also by 
his own men and officers. But let us consider 
the circumstances of the case. The force he had 
with him consisted mainly of undisciplined re- 
cruits enlisted to go South, just before the out- 
break, with the promise of being dismissed for 
|a fortnight to settle up their business as soon 
as mustered in; in place of which, however, be- 
| fore they had time to be supplied with uniforms, 
accoutrements, or arms, it became necessary to 
| send them with utmost haste to stay the Indian 
|massacre. Supplies and arms were sent on afte: 
| them as rapidly as they could be collected to- 
gether; but the provisioning and equipment of 
three thousand men is not the work of a day. 
| Had he by any means crippled this column or 
| lessened its importance in the eyes of the Indians, 











the only barrier being washed away, the country 
below would have been deluged with a flood such 
as swept over the Lower Agency and around. 
Besides, in the clutches of those savages were 
over a hundred and fifty women and children. 
To rescue those there was not a man among us 
but would have faced any danger; but courage 
alone was insufficient. The Indians had them, 
and held them for some specific end. If we had 
made an attack upon and driven them, before 
they deserted their camp it was their intention 
to tomahawk every captive they had. This was 
not considered by those who were impatient 
with Sibley’s seemingly dilatory movements. 
But subsequent events proved conclusively that 
he acted wisely as well as conscientiously in brav- 
ing these censures and carrying out his own 
plans. 

As soon, however, as we were supplied with 
‘* bread and bullets for ten days in advance” the 
Colonel issued marching orders. On the 18th 
of September, having crossed the river opposite 
the fort, we pushed on through the ruin and des- 
olation, and on the evening of the 22d reached 
Wood Lake, within sight of the blackened walls 
of the Yellow Medicine Agency buildings. The 
Indians in advance of us had set several bridges 
on fire; but, hastily repairing them, we crossed 
over. They had, however, so completely de- 
stroyed one just this side of the Yellow Medicine 
Ravine that more time was required for its re- 
construction, and we were obliged to encamp 
next day by Wood Lake to rebuild it. Early 
in the morning of the 23d the pioneers were sent 
out to repair that bridge, but had scarcely com- 
menced when they were fired upon, and two of 
them killed. Being but partially armed, they im- 
mediately commenced a retreat toward the camp ; 


but before they reached it the prairie in that di- | 


rection and partly around was teeming with In- 
dians. From their hiding-places in the tall 
grass and hollows they suddenly arose, as if 
sprung from the ground. The troops were 
quickly drawn into line, and marching hither 
and thither at the word of command, were de- 
ployed along in broken ranks to fight each for 
himself in Indian style, and before one was 
fairly aware of it we were engaged in a battle. 
The Indians firing at us lay in every direc- 
tion, with tufts of grass tied around their heads 
and waists to disguise their position, or ran 
along in zigzag lines, or galloped about on their 
ponies, pouring into our midst a hail-storm of 
bullets, that pierced our tents, plowed up the 
ground around us, and whizzed about our ears 
like mosquitoes on a summer evening. The 
battle raged till near noon, when the Indians 
congregating in considerable numbers in a ra- 
vine on our right, Lieutenant-Colonel Marshal 
was ordered to charge on them with the Sev- 
enth Regiment. Gallantly, on horseback, though 
amidst a pelting storm of bullets, he led the 
charge, routed them, drove them in confusion 
before him, and gained one of the most complete 
victories ever achieved in Indian warfare. If 
there had then been a body of cavalry to follow 
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them up, the whole band might have been de- 
stroyed or taken; but with infantry alone— 
which was all we had—pursuit was wholly fu- 
tile. Nearly naked as they were, with but their 
guns and powder-flasks, the Indians easily dis- 
tanced us. But the back of the outbreak was 
broken; Little Crow lost nearly all his influ- 
ence, and the braves turned their attention t 
how they might secure their own safety, wheth- 
er by flight or otherwise. , 





LIEUTENANT-OOLONEL W. RB. MARSHAL. 


The greater part of them, together with Litt 
Crow himself, barely staying to take their fam- 
ilies, fled to Dahkotah Territory, and there sep 
arated in different directions; while a remain- 
ing part, together with the Mission Indians who 
had been trying to bring about such a result, 
separated themselves from the rest, and, taking 
the captives under their immediate protection, 
sent word to Colonel Sibley, under a flag of 
truce, to come on and take them as soon as pos- 
sible, for fear they might be attacked again by 
Little Crow and his party. In fact—whether 
for appearance, to carry out the end some of them 
had of thus working into pardon and favor, or 
from real apprehension—they fortified their 
camp that night with trenches. 

Leaving Wood Lake we advanced, with skir- 
mishers deployed on either side of us and in front 
to guard against a surprise. We expected, espe- 
cially on entering the Yellow Medicine Ravine, 
to be again attacked; for no place was ever bet- 
ter adapted by nature for an ambuscade. The: 
could have attacked us from the edge, and then 
retreated back, without being seen, as we enter- 
ed, down the declivity of the bluff, through the 
thickets and woods, across the stream, success- 
ively firing into us, and finally escaped up the 
farther side with scarce a scratch from us in re- 
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turn. But we were not molested; though it 
had been their intention to have made the at- 
tack at this place instead of at Wood Lake. But 
their movements were precipitated by a few of 
their young men firing into the pioneers. Thus 
their position was revealed; and as they had 
commenced they had no alternative but to carry 
it through then and there. Had they, accord- 
ng to their intention, waited till we were cross- 
ing, they would at the least have greatly crippled 
us. 

The next day, the 26th, about noon, we came 
in sight of the Indiancamp. As we neared it a 
flag of truce approached us, consisting of a bed- 
sheet which they had stolen, tied to the end of a 
pole, and carried along by a man on an Indian 
pony. Almost every teepee was also surmount- 
ed with a white flag. Along the edges of the 
camp a motley crowd of Indians, squaws, and 
children stood gazing at the ‘strange display. 
The column was marched partly around them, 
and encamped on their right, near the river. 
Some whose families were held captive were 
permitted immediately to go over; and soon 
after Colonel Sibiey and his staff, escorted by a 
body-guard, went to take formal possession of the 
Indian camp. The painted ‘ bucks” —their 
hands still reeking with the blood they had shed 
—clustered around with abundant professions 
of friendship and amity, shaking violently by 
the hand every one of us they could get a 
chance at, and obsequiously grinning and gri- 
macing in token of the great love they bore us 
—proof of which only two days previous they 
had given at Wood Lake. Colonel Sibley told 
them, in substance, that those that were inno- 
cent had nothing to fear; but the guilty would 
all be punished, for even should they escape him 
they would certainly be taken by other parties 
out in quest of them; and as he had come into 
their camp mainly for that object, he demanded 
of them the immediate rendition of all the cap- 
tives they had. In reply several of them made 
speeches in Dahkotah, which were duly trans- 
lated by Mr. Riggs. Gesticulating in the wild- 


BY CULUsEL SIGLEL. 


est manner—you could almost have understood 
them by their motions alone—they protested 
their innocence, their friendship to the whites, 


| and the efforts they had made to prevent thos« 


that had gone with Little Crow from doing what 
they had done, in which they themselves had 
taken no part. A few among them—as th 
Mission and some of the Farmer Indians—wer 
indeed innocent, and had even themselves suf 
fered a degree of persecution for not having as- 
sisted in the outbreak. 

Soon after, from the teepees, they led out to 
us the captives. It was a joyful meeting. We 
brought them into our camp, and did all that 
was in the power of each to make them com- 
fortable; for every heart was moved at the recit- 
al of what they had suffered, over which for the 
present, however, let us drop a veil. We wer 
jubilant over the rescue; for a hundred and 
fifty helpless women and children had been 
snatched from the jaws of an earthly hell. W<« 
had, however, but little for them to eat, as al- 
ready the rations with which we left the fort hac 
been stretched over five days beyond their in- 
tended time. As soon as circumstances would 
permit they were sent below to places of greate1 
comfort. 

A detailed company or two cut logs from the 
woods by the river and put up in the middle of 
our camp—Camp Release—a log jail or rathei 
pen, about ten feet high, covered on the top with 
horizontal logs laid side by side, and bolted firm- 
ly together. When this was finished, Colonel 
Crooks was dispatched by night with an ade- 
quate force. Under the veil of darkness he si- 
lently surrounded the Indian camp, closed in 
upon it, and took all the men prisoners, except 
those who were absolutely free from suspicion, 
brought them in, and shut them up under a 
guard in that jail. Chains were then forged 
upon their ankles. Side by side the right foot of 
one was fastened to the left of another. A mili- 
tary commission was then convened for theii 
trial. Burial-parties were sent out to inter the 
remnants of still unburied corpses. Companies 
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and squads were dispatched in different direc- Soon the Indian camp—now containing few 
tions on foraging or exploring expeditions. | men, but mostly squaws and children — was 
Some returned with stories of thrilling adven- | moved under a guard, first to Yellow Medicine, 
tures, hair-breadth escapes, or important inform-| and thence with others there added, to Red ; 
ation; others with potatoes and cabbages. Wood, the Lower Agency, and ultimately te 
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Fort Snelling. Lieutenant-Colonel Marshal, On the 2lst of October a perfect simoon 
with a detachment of two hundred men, was | swept the prairies—dust and cinders darkened 
sent on farther into Dahkotah Territory. The the atmosphere. The wind bent, broke, and 
prairie grass, now rendered dry and brittle by | uprooted trees on the river sides; blew down 
the frost, commenced to burn, filling the air | tents upon our heads, and sent us around like a 
with smoke so as at times, in broad day, com-! brood of chickens in a rain-storm, took up bar- 
pletely to veil the sun from sight, or give it the | rels and sent them from one end of the camp to 
appearance of a blood-red full moon, and pre-| the other. Through this storm—his men liter- 
senting in the night a gorgeous view, surpass-| ally black with ashes and dust—Colonel Marshal 
ing all the fire-works of art. Cloud after cloud | with his prize arrived back at Camp Release. 
of spark-speckled smoke rolled up in volumes | The Indian men were imprisoned with the others 
over each other; streaks, and streams, and lakes | in the jail; the squaws and children were sent on 
of red flames crackled over the grass and among | with those previously taken. Other captures at 
and through the bushes; or, leaping with the | Lac Qui Parle, Yellow Medicine, and elsewhere, 
wind as it lapped its length ahead, swept the} by parties sent out for the purpose, also were 
prairie crop and left behind it a blackened plain. | made at different times, and the prizes taken 

Colonel Marshal crossed the Little Sioux and | similarly disposed of. While at this camp Col- 


advanced a distance on the Coteau des Prairies— | onel Sibley was promoted to a Brigadier-General- 
an elevated, undulating, sterile table-land, full | ship. 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea—| The weather began to growcolder. The frosts 


presenting from the distance, as you approach it, | and prairie fires having swept away nearly all 
the appearance of an unbroken mountain range, | the forage, provender for the horses and cattle 
but gradually sloping up toward it. He ad-| grew scarce. So on the 23d of October, having 
vanced in the direction of the James River. | loaded the Indian prisoners, chained as they 
Being informed that by Wild-Goose-Nest Lake | were, from twelve to fifteen in a wagon, the 
was encamped a part of Little Crow's band, | tents were struck and the expedition commenced 
which had for the most part dispersed, stealth-| a return march. A few weeks were spent at the 
ily by might he surrounded them, and in the | Lower Agency, in Camp Sibley. The prisoners 
early morning captured the whole camp. 'The| were incarcerated, as at Camp Release, in a jail 
‘‘ braves” attempted to ran, but finding them-| built for the occasion, The Military Commis- 
selves completely hemmed in, with Indian indif- | sion held its session in a small log-house, spared 
terence surrendered. The squaws rather took it | from the Indian torch by accident, and there 
to heart—tore their hair, pounded their breasts, | continued the trial of the four hundred prisoners 
screamed, and throwing themselves on the} we then had, not including those sent to Fort 


‘ . : le : pots . : 
ground, kicked in a most unladylike manner. | Snelling. This accomplished, we again resumed 
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INTERIOR OF INDIAN JAIL. 


the line of march toward Mankato, passing on | line may be drawn between the condign punish- 
our way by New Ulm. | ment those Indians deserved and such revenge. 
On the advance of a military foree—the im- | A number of the men were put under arrest and 
mediate danger being supposed over—most of | the mob soon dispersed. 
the inhabitants that had fled, after the attack,| Crossing the Big Cottonwood River, we 
had returned to their homes. Without doubt | marched on and pitched our tents within a 
they had suffered provocation of the utmost de- | couple of miles of Mankato, on the bank of the 
gree in the loss of their property and the massa- | Blue Earth River, in Camp Lincoln. The Mili- 
cre of their friends and relations; but still the | tary Commission, that had completed its trials at 
demonstration they made as we passed New | the Lower Agency, had condemned 303 of the 
Ulm, on Sabbath morning, was hardly to their | Indians to be hung, and 18 to be imprisoned for 
redit. life. These decisions, with detailed accounts of 


As the command passed the village the entire | the trials, were sent on to Washington to be rati- ' 

population—men, women, and children—armed | fied by the President. In the mean time they 

with pitch-forks, rakes, hoes, sticks, stones, brick- | were left in jail, squatted side by side, smoking 

bats, knives, amd guns, sallied out and attacked | their kinickinick pipes. Another mob again at- 

the prison wagons. ‘They were perfectly furi- | tacked the jail, but were dispersed by the prompt, 

ous, the women danced about with aprons full | decided action of Colonel Miller, who was then, 

of stones, and begged, ‘‘ Oh, for just one chance | from the absence of General Sibley, in command 

at those devils!” Some of them rushed up to | of the camp. 

the wagons and discharged their missiles. One On the receipt of returns from Washington, 

woman pounded a chained Indian on the head | ratifying for that time at least the sentence of only 

till he fell backward out of the wagon. , I regret | thirty-eight of the condemned, immediate prep- 

to give such items, but I do so that a distinct | arations were made for the execution. Not far J 
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WiALD-GOOSE-NEST LAKE. 
Fort Snelling. Lieutenant-Colonel Marshal, On the 2Ist of October a perfect simoor 
with a detachment of two hundred men, was | swept the prairies—dust and cinders darkene 


sent on farther into Dahkotah Territory. The 
prairie grass, now rendered dry and brittle by 
the frost, commenced to burn, filling the air 
with smoke so as at times, in broad day, com- 
pletely to veil the sun from sight, or give it the 
appearance of a blood-red full moon , and pre- 
senting in the night a gorgeous view, surpass- 
ing all the fire-works of art. Cloud after cloud 
of spark-speckled smoke rolled up in volumes 
over each other; streaks, and streams, and lakes 
of red flames crackled over the grass and among 
and through the bushes; or, leaping with the 
wind as it lapped its length ahead, swept the 
prairie crop and left behind it a blackened plain. | 
Colonel Marshal crossed the Little Sioux and | 
advanced a distance on the Coteau des Prairies— | 
an elevated, undulating, sterile table-land, full | 
two thousand feet above the level of the sea— | 
presenting from the distance, as you approach it, 
the appearance of an unbroken mountain range, 
but gradually sloping up toward it. He ad- 
vanced in the direction of the James River. 
Being informed that by Wild-Goose-Nest Lake 
was encamped a part of Little Crow’s band, 
which had for the most part dispersed, stealth- 
ily by night he surrounded them, and in the 
early morning captured the whole camp. The 
‘‘braves” attempted to ran, but finding them- 
selves completely hemmed in, with Indian indif- 
terence surrendered. The squaws rather took it 








to heart—tore their hair, pounded their breasts, 
screamed, and throwing themselves on the 
ground, kicked in a most unladylike manner. 


broke, and 
blew 


the atmosphere. The wind bent, 
uprooted trees on the river sides ; 
tents upon our heads, and sent us around like a 
brood of chickens in a rain-storm,; took up bar- 
rels and sent them from one end of the camp to 
the other. Through this storm—his men liter- 
ally black with ashes and dust—Colonel Marshal 
with his prize arrived back at Camp Release. 
The Indian men were imprisoned with the others 
in the jail; the squaws and children were sent on 
with those previously taken. Other captures at 
Lac Qui Parle, Yellow Medicine, and elsewhere, 
by parties sent out for the purpose, also were 
made at different times, and the prizes taken 
similarly disposed of. While at this camp Col- 
onel Sibley was promoted to a Brigadier-General- 
ship. 

The weather began to grow colder. The frosts 
and prairie fires having swept away nearly all 
the forage, provender for the horses and cattle 
grew scarce. So on the 23d of October, having 
loaded the Indian prisoners, chained as they 
were, from twelve to fifteen in a wagon, the 
tents were struck and the expedition commenced 
a return march. A few weeks were spent at the 
Lower Agency, in Camp Sibley. The prisoners 
were incarcerated, as at Camp Release, in a jail 
built for the occasion. The Military Commis- 
sion held its session in a small log-house, spared 
from the Indian torch by accident, and there 
continued the trial of the four hundred prisoners 
we then had, not including those sent to Fort 
Snelling. This accomplished, we again resumed 
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the line of march toward Mankato, passing on | 
our way by New Ulm. 

On the advance of a military foree—the im- | 
mediate danger being supposed over—most of 
the inhabitants that had fled, after the attack, | 
had returned to their homes. Without doubt 
they had suffered provocation of the utmost de- 
gree in the loss of their property and the massa- 
cre of their friends and relations; but still the 
demonstration they made as we passed New 
Ulm, on Sabbath morning, was hardly to their 
‘redit. 

As the command passed the village the entire 
population—men, women, and children—armed 
with pitch-forks, rakes, hoes, sticks, stones, brick- 
bats, knives, ard guns, sallied out and attacked 
the prison wagons. They were perfectly furi- 
ous, the women danced about with aprons full 
of stones, and begged, ‘‘ Oh, for just one chance 
at those devils!” Some of them rushed up to 
the wagons and discharged their missiles. One 
woman pounded a chained Indian on the head 
till he fell backward out of the wagon. , I regret 
to give such items, but I do so that a distinct 





line may be drawn between the condign punish- 


| ment those Indians deserved and such revenge. 


A number of the men were put under arrest and 
the mob soon dispersed. 

Crossing the Big Cottonwood River, we 
marched on and pitched our tents within a 
couple of miles of Mankato, on the bank of the 
Biue Earth River, in Camp Lincoln. The Mili- 
tary Commission, that had completed its trials at 
the Lower Agency, had condemned 303 of the 
Indians to be hung, and 18 to be imprisoned for 
life. These decisions, with detailed accounts of 
the trials, were sent on to Washington to be rati- 
fied by the President. In the mean time they 
were left in jail, squatted side by side, smoking 
their kinickinick pipes. Another mob again at- 
tacked the jail, but were dispersed by the prompt, 
decided action of Colonel Miller, who was then, 
from the absence of General Sibley, in command 
of the camp. 

On the receipt of returns from Washington, 
ratifying for that time at least the sentence of only 
thirty-eight of the condemned, immediate prep- 
arations were made for the execution. Not far 
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from the jail a scaffold was built, so constructed | turned at large again with impunity. And so, 
J that the entire platform on which the condemn- | of course, even at the very worst, the Indians an- 
: ed were to stand, each directly under his own | ticipated nothing more after their late raid. 
: halter, could be instantly dropped and the bod- | Let the guilty now, as before, again go unpun- 
ies left hanging in the air. With their charac- | ished, and in a few years our remissness will 


{ teristic indifference—it can scarcely be called | have to answer for another outbreak. Permit: 
4 stoicism—the Indians received their sentence, | traders and lawless men again to rob and op- 
: and soon commenced a war dance with as much | press them till their savage blood boils, and 

freedom as their chains would permit. again our own will soak the frontier soil. Jus- 


The execution was appointed for Friday the | tice and protection from wrongs and robbery, as 
26th of December. An immense crowd of men, | well as punishment for theft and murder, are duc 
women, and children assembled from all the | to an Indian as well as to awhite man. Teach 
country round to see the spectacle. The scaf-| them habits of civilization, not by pampering 
fold was encircled by soldiers, through a double | them in idleness and smoothing them over with 
file of whom the victims were conducted. Their) promises of annuities, but by placing them in 
hands were tied, their heads covered with mus- | circumstances requiring them to work. Give 
lin caps; otherwise they were dressed in their them justice and equity, laws and a government 
native costume. Chanting their wailing death- | to restrain and protect them, and another mas- 
song, they mounted the platform. The noose | sacre will never again blot their history. 
was adjusted to the neck of each; and at a sig- Thus I have given an account of the late Sioux 
nal the one rope which held the platform was | massacre and war in as brief a compass as possi- 
severed; the platform fell; and the doomed | ble. I have had to compress it greatly to bring it 
eight-and-thirty, clasped hand in hand, were | within the limits of a magazine article. Of items] 
launched into eternity. After a proper inter- | have given but enough to show the general char- 
val the bodies were cut down, carried away, and | acter of the whole; I found it difficult to select 
buried, in two rows, foot to foot, in a wide ditch | from such a mass, seemingly all of equal interest. 
among the willows on a sand-bar by the river- I have given nothing but what I saw myself, or 
side. The other prisoners were kept in confine- | received from those who saw it. I would gladly 
ment to await their doom, whatever it might be. tender my thanks to Albert Colegrave, of St. 
A force sufficient to protect them from violence Paul, now in Company G of the Sixth Regiment 
was left with them. The remaining troops were | Minnesota Volunteers, for valuable assistance in 
stationed in winter-quarters at all the endanger- preparing the sketches for this article; to Rev. 
ed points along the entire frontier. Alfred L. Riggs for the Dahkotah tunes ; to Mr. 

So also, in a degree at least, was it several J. E. Whitney, also of St. Paul, for the portrait 
years ago after the Spirit Lake massacre. A few of Little Crow; and to other friends for assisi- 
were partially if at all punished, and the rest | ance in collecting materials. 
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THE QUICKSILVER MINES OF NEW ALMADEN, CALIFORNIA. 


[Tue recent decision of the United States Court, which | dom of the thing as much as ourselves. In 
apparently settles the question of property in the **New | many places such was the luxuriant growth 
Almaden Quicksilver Mines,” causes us to produce the | +) a+” despite our leathern leggins and the cov- 
following paper, describing a visit made to these Mines in ; ii peed ‘ cos 
i857. The illustrations and descriptions are given with- | €rings always attached to the California stirrups, 
out change. They represent the region as it was six| we were quickly wet with the morning dew, 
years ago. Those who are now familiar with it will be | which sprinkled in little showers as we galloped 
able to note the changes which these few years have | 4 path through the tall mustard and grass. 
made in the aspect of life in the Golden State.—Ep1tors | To the right lay the Bay of San Francisco 
or HARPER'S MAGAZINE.) : ay * ay al é » 

still shrouded in a veil of mist, which the early 
N a sunay morning in May, the most | land-breeze was driving into fantastic forms, re- 
charming season of the year in California, | vealing here and there a whiter figure as some 
in the mountains as well as on the sea-coast, we | boat, laden with produce from the farms above, 
looked out from the door of the Oakland House, | drifted with the ebb-tide toward San Francisco. 
in the village of that name, and gave the final | The savannas of Contra Costa spread away to 
directions to the brisk little hostler of the hotel | the left, intersected with tiny streams flowing 
as to the saddling of the horses for our contem- | toward the bay, their courses marked by a few 
plated jaunt. To go back a moment and ex-| scattered trees. From Oakland, through the 
plain this rather abrupt introduction: Know, | entire valley—bounded by the bay on the one 
good reader, that Oakland is a rural village em- | hand, and the hills on the other—this plain ex- 
bowered in the only trees deserving the name of | tends to San José, and forms one of the most 
woods within many miles of San Francisco, and | yaluable agricultural districts of the State. 
situated opposite that city, on the eastern shore | Toward evening we pulled up at the Mission 
of the bay. It has been called the ‘‘ Hoboken” | of San José, where we passed the night; and 
of San Francisco. An hourly ferry is estab-)| on the following morning, leaving its venerabk 
lished between the two places. Wrought into} church to the left, we pursued our way to the 
desperation by the distant prospect of green fields | southward, and a few hours’ ride brought us to 
and flowery hill-sides, and weary of San Fran-| the pueblo of San José, once the capital, and 
cisco’s dust-pelted streets, we had taken our’ still the principal agricultural dépét of Califor- 
horses across in the ferry the evening previous, nia. It is situated thirteen miles south of the 
and were now bound on an equestrian trip in head of San Francisco Bay, near the middle of 
search of novelties and adventures. the beautiful valley of Santa Clara, which at 
The whole of California was at our disposal | this point has a width of eighteen miles. The 
for an exploring expedition ; but out of the sev-| general course of this valley is nearly parallel to 
eral interesting localities it was difficult to the Pacific coast, from which it is separated by 
choose. There was Monte Diablo, with its | the Santa Cruz mountains, while another range 
wild and sublime scenery; Martinez, on the | (the Contra Costa mountains) forms its north- 
Straits of Carquinez; San Pablo, where might eastern boundary, and divides it from the valley 
be seen the original primitive California style of | of San Joaquin. The town communicates with 
living illustrated by the descendants of the old | the bay through a little “‘embarcadero,” or port, 
Spanish families ; the wheat-growing locality of | called Alviso, standing at the head-waters of a 
the Mission of San José, with its quaint old | creek flowing from the southward. San José, 
Satholic church, orchards, and hot-springs; in many respects, is the most interesting town 
and, lastly, the famous New Almaden Quick-| in California, being supported entirely by the 
silver Mine, beyond San José, of which we had | products of the surrounding agricultural region, 
heard accounts almost as fabulous as those re-| and appropriately styled the “ farming head- 


lating to the gold mines. quarters” of the State. It is steadily increasing 
‘* We'll toss up,” exclaimed F——,, ‘‘ between in population. Society in San José is decided! 
Martinez and the quicksilver mine !” ‘‘Pike” in its character, but there are many fam- 


No sooner said than done. The mine had it; ilies of refinement and education residing there. 
and settling our score with the landlord of our Here is the celebrated Catholic Female Semina- 
red-wood hotel, we mounted and cantered away ry, the oldest and wealthiest educational insti- 
toward the base of the Contra Costa range, | tution in the State; and among the buildings 
which rises abruptiy from the extensive plains are the court-house, several churches, and hotels, 
bordering the bay to the eastward. very New England in their appearance, and a 

Once clear of the little town we wheeled our great number of handsome private residences. 
horses to the southward, and having a distance The following engraving gives but one half 
of thirty-five miles to perform to the time-hon- | the town, there being no point from the plain 
ored Mission of San José, through which we | which will include a view of the whole. 
tnust pass, we pushed forward at a rapid pace. San José differs from most of the towns to- 


Our horses vied with ourselves in spirits, and as | ward the ocean in being nearly embowered in 
they snuffed the fresh morning air, and sprang | the deepest and greenest foliage, and laid out 
along through the great expanse of clover and | into spacious fruit and flower gardens. Jn fact, 
flowers, they seemed to enjoy the wild frec-' it approaches nearer to an old-fashioned Eastern 
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SANTA CLARA. 


‘ountry town than perhaps any other in Cali- | 


fornia. 

Before leaving the town for the quicksilver 
mine we rode over to the old Mission of Santa 
Clara. The road lies through the Alameda, a 
beautiful avenue of willows planted by the padres, 
and which have now reached their full growth, 
and meet overhead, forming in the spring-time 
a continuous bower, shady as a forest, and a fa- 
vorite drive for the fast boys of San José. The 
Mission Church is still standing, in good repair, 
and there on Sunday may be seen the native 
population, arrayed in their best, kneeling be- 
fore the altar, and listening to the monotonous 
recitations of the priest. The church ornaments 
in the interior are similar to those of the other 
Missions. The rude carving, quaint figures of 
saints, and paintings of the Crucifixion, and oth- 
er Scriptural subjects, are the same that were 
placed there nearly a century ago. Nothing 
indicates the wonderful change which the outer 
world has undergone. 

From San José to the quicksilver mine of 
New Almaden is twelve miles. The road winds 
for that distance through the most fertile part 
of the valley of Santa Clara, which gradually 
widens into a verdant plain, richly carpeted 
with wild flowers, and every foot of it ‘‘ claim- 
ed,” fenced, and settled upon by those who have 
come to California not to ‘‘make a pile” and 
return, but to build up and improve a home. 
Among the prettiest of the many rural nooks 
opening to view at every turn in the road is a 
little velvety valley, in which is situated the 
well-known Half-way House, so called from be- 


ing equally distant between the mine and San 
Here a sturdy Western farmer has lo- 
cated himself for life. The farm produces a 
sufficient supply of butter, cheese, eggs, milk, 
and every other country luxury to supply his 
own wants, and to send to the markets of San 
José and San Francisco enough to meet the ex- 
penses of the estate. Add to this a climate fa- 
mous for its mildness and salubrity even in Cal- 
ifornia, and our jolly proprietor has little to wish 
for in this world—at least so it would appear 
from his contented looks and the hearty dairy- 
maid healthfulness of the daughters. But this 
is no isolated instance. This whole valley is 
occupied by comfortable farmers, who live more 
in the style of the dairymen of the Genesee 
Valley in New York than pioneer settlers on the 
verge of civilization. 

The ascent to the range of mountains, on the 
slope of which the mine is situated, is very grad- 
ual—scarcely perceptible. The first indication 
of one’s proximity to it is a small village, or 
collection of tasteful cottages, neatly painted 
and inclosed by paling fences, with here and 
there the evidences of woman’s industrious hand 
in the cultivation of flower-gardens and the fan- 
cy trellis-work for woodbine and honey-suckle 
vines which clamber luxuriantly over some of 
the dwellings. The families of the superin- 
tendents of the works reside here, and live in 
the enjoyment of rural life, while the constant 
arrivals of visitors from San Francisco at this 
romantic spot keeps them ‘‘ posted” in relation 
to city affairs and the tminutix of more fashion- 
able life. 


José, 
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THE HALF-WAY HOUSE. 


Beyond appear the brick buildings of the 
‘*works.” ‘These consist of the business offices 
of the directors, the residences of the workmen, 
storehouses for flasks and general material for 
repairs and additions, and houses for the recep- 
tion of ore and bricks. Together they form a 
collection of solid and substantial houses, appa- 
rently built for a century’s use. Here also are 
the furnaces in which the ore is smelted. 

The process of extracting the quicksilver is 
an interesting study; and as our conductor 
promised an explanation of its mysteries on our 
return, we accepted his offer to visit the mine 
with us. The discovery and subsequent history 
of the New Almaden is briefly told. Some 
years before the gold discovery an opening was 
observed in the hill-side, into which the main 
shaft has been since run. It had been repeat- 
edly traced by the native Californians for fifty 
or a hundred feet, but nobody seems to have 
considered it any thing but a natural cave—one 
of the many crevices or caverns which have 
been formed in all parts of California by freaks 
of nature. It was at last ascertained to be an 
artificial excavation, and one of great antiquity. 
The vaqneros and taciturn old dons of the neigh- 


borhood, when questioned concerning it, replied, 
with the usual shrug, and ‘Quien sabe?” * Soi 
cosas muy antiguos,” until the debris was clear- 
ed away from the lower part of the shaft; in 
doing which a number of skeletons, a quantity 
of rounded stones from the brook, and other in- 
teresting relics were disclosed. ‘These, it was 
evident, were the remains of aborigines, who 
had resorted here to obtain the cinnabar from 
which to manufacture vermilion for ornament- 
al purposes, according to their savage customs. 
This was the only place where this primitive 
paint could be obtained on the coast; and it is 
now ascertained that savages visited it even 
from the confines of Oregon, a distance of sev- 
eral hunilred miles. Ignorant of the art of 
propping up their drifts as they each year work- 
ed farther into the earth, they had been sud- 
denly overtaken by a very natural catastrophe. 
and were buried alive in a grave of their owr 
digging, after which the tribes appear to hav: 
abandoned it. 

Conjecture was for a long time at a loss to 
know the object of the Indians in thus pene- 
trating the mountain. On the discovery of th: 
gold mines some experiments with rockers and 
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pans are said to have been made in search of 
the precious metals, but of course without suc- 

the of California does 
not extend into the coast range. But soon aft- 
er a gentleman, at present one of the principal 
proprietors in the quicksilver mine, in prosecut- 
ng the search for gold, first attempted to retort 
some of the ore, or what then appeared to be 
a species of red earth or ochre, when, standing 
over the crucible, he inhaled some of the mer- 
curial vapor, and shortly afterward began to 
The re- 
sult of this dangerous but fortunate experiment 
communicated to his brother, of a 
wealthy commercial firm in Mexico; and other 
tests yielding similar proofs of the richness of 
the ore, the land for a league or two was pur- 
hased at a very reasonable rate from its pro- 


auriferous soil 


cess, as 


experience symptoms of salivation. 


he one 











prietor, who then held it under an original 
ish grant. 


Span- 

But merely buying the property was but a 
single step toward availing themselves of its val 
ue. It soon became evident that a large capi- 
tal would be required to erect works, or in any 
manner to develop the wealth with which natur: 
appeared to have stored the hill. Several years 
passed without any vigorous measures having 
been taken: though all admitted the vaiue of 
the property, none were willing to incur the ex- 
pense which seemed necessary to make it avail- 
able. In 1850 a was formed, who 
have since conducted the operations of the mines. 

From the works to the mine the distance is a 
mile and a half. The road follows the base of 
the mountain, into which it is cut, winding ro 
mantically up a gentle ascent. To the right 
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GALLERIES AND INCLINED SHAFTS. 


the country opens to the westward through the 
depressions in the coast range, discovering pic- 
turesque views of the San Juan Valley gleam- 
ing in the sunlight through the interstices of the 
foliage, the landscape expanding with every step 
of ascent. This road must have been built at 
great cost, as it is handsomely graded and fin- 
ished, and, like every other part of this valua- 
ble property, intended for all time. From the 
inner side rises a solid wall of rock, of which the 
hill is formed, with here and there evidences of 
sandstone mixed with slate. 

On our way we met several wagons loaded 
with the dark red ore, which had been broken 
up into small pieces before being submitted to 
the works below. ive wagons are kept run- 
ning without intermission, and supply the ore, 
which at first employed trains of mules. At 
the summit we found a level space of ground, 
on which are situated the upper works, consist- 
ing of several buildings belonging to the compa- 
ny. This is known as the patio, or court-yard, 
and here ore is assorted and prepared for smelt- 
ing at the works below. 

The main entrance to the mine is a tunnel, 





| commenced in 1850, in the side of the mount- 


ain, in a line with the patio, and which has al- 
ready been carried to the distance of 1800 feet. 
by 10 wide and 10 feet in height to the crowr 
of the arch, which is strongly roofed with heavy 
timber throughout its entire length. Through 
this an iron rail track passes, the cars receiving 
the ore as it is brought upon the backs of car- 
riers (tanateros) from the excavations. These 
cars are calculated to carry about a ton each. 
and are pushed rapidly in and out by hand. 
We enter the car and in a few moments arc 
rumbling along this under-ground railroad, with 
no sound to break the silence besides the heavy 
breathing of our human propellers, who, with 
swarthy visage lighted up by the dim rays of th« 
candles, seem almost ghastly as they bend t 
their work. These laborers are all Mexicans 
and have generally served a sort of apprentice- 
ship in the silver mines of Spanish America 
Soon we reach the terminus of the railroad, and 
step out upon a damp soil beaten hard by the in- 
cessant tramp of the ore-carriers. Here thi 
sensation of chilling dampness usually possess- 
ing the novice on entering a subterranean cav 














ern seizes one, and makes him for a moment 
doubt the prudence of the adventure; but this 
gradually wears away, and a feeling of curiosity 
succeeds, 

With a stout Mexican to act the part of torch- 
bearer, we pass along a damp passage-way, 
through the arched roof of which the water 
trickles, and in the rainy months hangs in drops, 
slittering like gems in the light of the candles. 
We next pass down a perpendicular piece of ac- 
commodation, known among the miners as an 
escalera, or ladder, which consists of a notched 
stick of timber some twelve feet in length, an- 
swering to the common ‘‘samson-post” in a 
ship’s lower hatchway. This leads to a small 
landing-place, from which we gaze down into a 


black pit, the darkness made visible by the un- | 


certain flicker of the candles. It is dainty 
treading along the little shelf, where a misstep 
would send you headlong into some unknown 


chasm, whose depth is indicated by the noises | 


of the laborers far below, which ever and anon 
come faintly up. A short interval of groping, 
with the peculiar uncertain feeling of not know- 
ing whether the next step is likely to be upon 
solid ground or into emptiness, and we com- 
mence the descent of a flight of steps cut into the 
wall of rock, which leads into a still deeper cave. 


Here, feeling our way cautiously among loose | 


stones and along craggy sides of the cave, we 
follow the glimmering candles, now down a 
slippery inclined plane, and again struggling up 
the precipitous base of some vein of cinnabar, 
which in its erratic course seems to have shot 
through the solid heart of the mountain, in much 
the zigzag course that a drop of quicksilver would 
describe in rolling about the surface of a plate. 
It is not until the lowest and inner excavations 
are reached that we realize the labyrinthine in- 
tricacies we have traversed. We are more than 
200 feet below the patio and 600 below the sum- 
mit of the mountain. 

For many months after the working of the 
mine was commenced the proprietors labored 
under every difficulty; or, rather, a parsimoni- 
ous spirit and ignorance of the true method to be 
pursued prevented its development. The system 
adopted was so in accordance with the desultory 
style used in the gold mines of the interior, that 
at one time the under-ground workings, as shown 
bya map exhibiting the subterranean topography, 
had assumed the appearance of a gigantic rab- 
bit warren, extending in innumerable holes and 
crooked windings, like the streets of a city with- 
out system or economical order. A German over- 
seer, however, gradually put matters to rights. 
About 300 persons are employed in the mine. 
The work was formerly given out to them by 
empresarios or ‘* bosses,” who took the job to de- 
liver at the mouth of the mine a certain number 
of tons of ore, and, of course, hired their work- 


men at the lowest possible wages. The laborers | 


in the mine (barateros) are a distinct fraternity 
from the ore-carriers (tanateros). Each have their 
respective calling, and are not willing nor are 
they ever expected to ussume each other's pices. 
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| The tanateros are most muscular and the best 
proportioned of all those engaged in the mine 
| Long practice has inured them to the labor, and 
a first-rate man will pack 200 pounds up the es- 
| calaras without stopping to rest. This method 
of raising the ore is preferred to any machinery 
that has been suggested, as the men supply al! 
| that the works can distill, and the cost to the 
company is only in proportion to the amount 
|furnished. A large sack or pannier of hide, open 
at the top, is slung to the back, and supported 
by a strap passing over the shoulders and around 
| the forehead. The whole weight is thus sup- 
ported by the muscles of the neck, a method in 
which Spanish Americans seem to have great 
| faith. 
Two hundred pounds being the average load, 
| it becomes a matter of pride to preserve the phys- 
ical reputation. It is impossible to witness th« 
straining nerves and qyivering muscles of the 
carriers, as they pass slowly up from the depths 
| below, without feeling that the heavy breathing 
and painful expression of face is produced by 
such labor as human beings can not long endure. 
Yet they seem cheerful, and as they deposit their 
burdens into the cars, light their cigarros, and 
join in the laugh produced by the jokes of some 
| Joe Miller of the gang. Their dress is confined 
to a pair of pantaloons with the legs cut off above 
| the knees, and a calico shirt, which is generally 
stowed away in some crevice until the day’s 
work is over. <A pair of leathern sandals fast- 
ened at the ankle is sometimes added to the cos- 
tume. Flight after flight up perpendicular steps 
these muscular fellows will ascend, winding 
through deep caverns, or threading passages of 
Egyptian darkness, or, as the openings often lead 
up in following the tortuous windings of the 
veins, they may be seen cautiously descending 
the notched logs toward the main entrance; yet 
it is affirmed that no accident has ever happened. 
Their course is dimly lighted by the candles 
placed in the niches of the walls. <A single mis- 
step would dash the man and his load into the 
dismal abyss below; but by constant practice 
they attain to a wonderful degree of precision, 
and ascend and descend with all the certainty of 
mules scaling the rocky fastnesses of the South 
American sierras. An efficient tanatero will 
make from twenty to thirty trips a day. Grop- 
ing about the mine, and following the glimmer- 
ing light which barely illumines the way, we 
happen upon little groups of the barateros hard 
at work with crow-bars and picks breaking down 
the sterile rock. These fellows are, if possible, 
more scantily clad than their ore-carrying breth- 
ren. Some may be seen following the serpen- 
tine lead of a vein of cinnabar which has just 
been found to dip from the horizontal toward 
| the base of the mountain. They have dug them- 
|selves out of sight, and their half-smothered 
grunts and exclamations come curiously up from 
the cave whose length they are slowly extend- 
|ing. A feeble light glimmers out of the excava- 
| tion—a cave within a cave. A little farther, and 
| we find a plank stretched across a narrow chasm 











BLASTING IN TUz LOWER MANE. 


upon which two or three swarthy broad-chested 
miners are standing, drilling their way into the 
solid rock above them, where a rich lead has just 
been found. 

Long practice has taught them in running 
these shafts to leave immense stanchions of the 
ore and native rock as supports to the ccilings. 
Sometimes in the larger chambers where several 


galleries come to a point, the workmen keep a | 


fire burning which illumines all the mines in the 
vicinity, and throws a dull, ruddy glare upon ev- 
sry thing for many yards around. Then the roof 
reveals its millions of lustrous crystallizations, 
sparkling in ruddy rhomboids and glittering like 
The 
effect is heightened by the Cimmerian darkness 
of the neighboring passages deserted for newly- 
discovered leads. 

The ore is the native red sulphuret of mercury, 
with a specitic gravity varying from 6°7 to 8-2. 
It has a flat conchoidal fracture, is fine grained, 
opaque, and has generally a fine adamantine 
lustre, and a color varying from cochineal to 
ruby red. There are also red oxyds of iron and 
silica. The ore averages thirty-six per cent. ; 
a vield which might be considered fabulous but 
for the constant proofs and the facilities which 


some magician’s cavern of fairy romance. 


any scientific person has for detecting an over- | 


sstimate. Inthe New Almaden mine the ore 
oecurs in amorphous masses in pockets and ir- 
regular veins. 
black clay, but oftener incased in a hard sterile 
rock or chlorite slate, which it is generally nec- 
essary to blast to remove. The native cinnabar, 


well as in most other mines, consists of two 
primes of sulphur =382°240, combined with one 


| burning of the fuse. 


Sometimes surrounded with a 


of mereury = 202°863; or in 100 parts of 12°7 
sulphur and 87:3 mercury. It is the most prolific 
ore of this metal, and is easily smelted by ex- 
posing a mixture of it with iron or lime to a red 
heat in retorts. 

slasting has been used with great success. 
It is found to facilitate the labor of the miners 
fifty per cent., and is attended with no danger— 
none of the explosive gases which produced Sir 
Humphrey Davy’s safety-lamp being known. 
But few who have ever witnessed a heavy 
‘*blast” will forget the effect, especially when 
seen for the first time. After the ec 
placed every body retires and awaits the result 
from behind the supporting pillars of ore, or from 
some secure indentation in the cavern. For a 
while all is silent, and nothing is heard but the 
But immediately the cave 
lightens up with a lurid flame, shedding an in- 
tense glare upon the craggy walls. The mo- 
tionless faces of the miners, the damp crystal 
line sides of the mine, the distant and still dark- 
ened excavations, into whose tortuous windings 
the light has not fully penetrated, all appear and 
disappear in the twinkling of an eye, leaving the 
place by contrast in inky blackness, while the 
report reverberates and bellows along the pas- 
for the 
blast does not merely open a ledge as in blowing 
granite, but sends innumerable splinters of rock 
and ore far and near. 
light of the candles reveals the impression made, 
and the workmen return to their duties. } 


1arge is 


sages followed by a shower of stones; 


Gradually the accustomed 


| accidents have yet resulted from the use of gun- 
or red sulphuret of mercury, as found in this as | 


powder. 
When the smoke has ascended through thé 
main entrance the splintered fragments are col- 
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lected, and, if too large to be placed in the pan- 
niers, or talegos, of the carriers, they are broken 
into pieces with bars. 

It requires several hours to effect a complete 
exploration of the mine. After a chat with one 
yr two oi the most obliging of the workmen, and 
1 complimentary obeisance to Our Lady of 
Guadelupe, of whom we shall speak hereafter, 
we ascend to the main shaft and emerge into 
the light of day. 

The large level space shown in the engraving, 
upon which the buildings are erected, stands 
about a thousand feet above the lower works. 
It is formed entirely of the refuse earth and 
rock from the mine which, brought out in the 
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cars and leveled as it was deposited, has gradu 
ally the extent of U por 


reached } 
this are erected the superintendent's dwelling 


two acres 


’ 


mechanics’ shops, and sheds for assorting th 
ore as it is dumped by the tanateros. 

This space is surrounded by mountains ex 
tending range upon range in every direction 
Four hundred feet above is the old entran¢ 
ready referred to as the point where th 
He re is 
A third entrance 
a point much 1 
base of the mountain in anticipation of required 
drainage. 

At the patio the principal part of the meehar 


rigines resorted for cinnabar. 
patio, but is now disused. 
about to be made at 


anothe 


earer th 
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ASSORTING 


ical labor of the works is performed. Here may 
he seen actively employed blacksmiths, carpen- 
ters, bricklayers, weighers, sifters. The me- 
chanics, who are mostly Americans, receive full 
city wages—from five to seven and the laborers 
from two to three dollars a day. These last are 
fair specimens of the reckless, improvident Span- 
ish-American race. With them the only use for 
money is to get rid of it as quickly as possible. 
It is of little consequence how much or little 
they receive. Monte and the other games of 
vards generally swallow up the week’s earn- 
ings, 

The ore is prepared at the patio for the works 
below. The process is expeditious and simple. 
After being deposited by the tanateros in the 
cars it is brought out on the railroad to the line 
of sheds designated in the engraving. Here it 
is deposited in heaps, and attacked by a gang of 
assorters whose business it is to separate the fine 
from the coarse ore. The latter is broken in 
pieces suitable to the furnace, and after being 
cleared of all rock and earthy matter is to be 
carted below. The former, in the shape of sift- 
ings, is converted into bricks or cakes, like 
adobes, and after being thoroughly dried are de- 
posited in one of the store-houses at the lower 
works. The less muscular of the workmen are 
employed in assorting and sifting the ore, which is 
broken with mallets and hammers, and weighed 
as it is received. In the mine there are day and 
night gangs constantly at work, though the un- 
broken darkness would never enable one to dis- 
tinguish when daylight ended or commenced. 
More than seventy pounds of candles are burned 
every twenty-four hours. The operations at the 
patio thus require an additional number of work- 
men during the day to keep pace with the night 
gang in the mine. 

Leaving the patio we return by the road al- 
ready described to ‘‘ hacienda,” or lower works, 
where we find the obliging superintendent pre- 
pared to answer our legion questions, and with 
such unfailing alacrity and good-humor that one 
suspects he has got the answers by heart, as the 


THE ORE. 
man in the Tower of London “ puts you through” 
the curiosities. The constant inquiries made 
by visitors probably oblige those attached to the 
works to adopt a certain routine of answers to 
save time. 

The space occupied by the hacienda is an 
amphitheatre of some four acres, surrounded 
with successive ranges of hills rolling up in the 
distance into mountains, known as the Santa 
Cruz Range, on the eastern slope of which the 
inclosure stands. Here is situated a hotel, new- 
ly erected by the company for the accommoda- 
tion of visitors to the mine, and might be recom- 
mended but for the outrageous prices demanded. 
Competition is out of the question, as, owning 
the land for leagues around and refusing to sell, 
no other can be built within some hours’ ride of 
the general object of interest. The spot seems 
adapted by nature for this purpose. From the 
porch a natural lawn, terminating at the base of 
the surrounding hills, which in all directions 
slope prettily away from the higher mountains 
beyond, all wearing the gay spring attire of 
flowery California, and the ridges crested with 
the dark-green upland oak. Farther down ap- 
pear groves of sycamore and buckeye, and in the 
lowest spots, where several spurs meeting have 
formed natural reservoirs, the marshy soil sup- 
ports tangled copses of wild wood and the bright 
foliage of the willow. Here one may gather, in 
half an hour’s ramble, various specimens of wild 
floss, red and purple honey-suckles, creeping in 
endless vines among the rocks; the delicate pale 
wild rose, which drops to pieces at the nicest at- 
tempt to pluck it; convolvuli, and a flower resem- 
bling the ‘‘prince’s feather,” to which no local 
name seems to have been assigned. Here, too, 
grows the sweet-scented laurel, whose leaves 
when crushed emit an odor resembling cinna- 


mon; and lastly, wild gooseberries, which may 
be gathered in any quantity from the innumer- 
able bushes forcing their way into light and ai: 
from among the broken rocks. 

But our courteous conductor is now ready to 
explain the operation of the hacienda, and we 
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follow him toward the collection of buildings, 
which are entirely of brick, made near the works. 
The uses of these has been already described 


The principal one is that devoted to the smelt- 


ing, familiarly known as ‘‘the works.”” The 
furnaces are constructed on plans which have 
only been matured after several years of study ; 
for after dispatching agents to the quicksilver 
mines of Almaden in Spain, for information on 
these matters, it was found that the modes pur- 
sued there were but continuations of the barbar- 
ous usages of three centuries ago. Finding that 
nothing was to be learned thence, Yankee skill 
was set at work to think out improvements. 

There are, as explained by Dr. Ure, three 
kinds of apparatus for the distillation of mercury : 
the furnace, called a galley; the furnace with 
aludels, or earthen pots, used in subliming any 
substance; and the large apparatus at Idria. 
The latter has been adopted as the model in the 
New Almaden. 

Entering the works, we find a row of sixteen 
furnaces ranged side by side, extending a dis- 
tance of several hundred feet These stand un- 
der cover of roofs resembling those placed over 
a distillery, with blinds for the free escape of 
poisonous fumes. They stand some eight feet 


and eight in breadth. The appearance of the 


building in which they are inclosed is shown in | 


the engraving of the hacienda. 

The ore, after being thoroughly cleaned and 
broken to the required size, is wheeled in barrows 
from the pile where it is deposited, along the 
tops of the furnaces and turned into the recepta- 
cles, which are of uniform capacity and open at 
the tops. These will contain about 7 tons of 
oreeach. After being filled, they are closed her- 


metically. As the ore becomes sublimated th« 
vapors pass through a series of twelve compart- 
ments, entering the one nearest the fire from the 
top, the second from the bottom, and so altern- 


ating. In their passage through these compart- 


ments such of the vapors as become condensed 
flow in the form of quicksilver through numer- 
ous small holes into covered troughs, attached 
to the outside of the furnaces their entire length, 
through which the metal is conducted to an iron 
vat, the size of a half hogshead, sunk into the 
ground. This is the operation of one furnace 
That of the others is in every respect the same 
A high degree of heat is not required to smelt 
the ore, though 680° is necessary to convert the 
metal into a red oxyd. 

Such of the vapor as has not condensed in its 
passage through the partitions reaches a wooden 
condenser or reservoir of water, over the surfac¢ 
of which the exhalations pass, and by this con- 
trivance much of the metal not secured in its 


| passage through the furnace-condensers is saved. 
apart, and are forty feet in length, ten in height, | 


Each of the furnaces is provided with a large wood- 
en chimney forty feet in height, and from which 
there are constantly pouring clouds of arsenical 
vapors, though their quantity is greatly reduced 
by the precautions now used to prevent their es- 
cape ; for independent of their deleterious effects. 
every atom of volatile matter thus dispersed con- 


| tains its proportion of mercury. The tops of thes: 


chimneys are quite coated with cakes of white ar 


| senic, hanging around their mouths like masses of 


ice about a house spontin winter, At stated pe- 
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riods these are carefully cleaned and the arsenic 
gathered for chemical uses. The accompanying 
engraving gives an exact exterior view of one of 
the furnaces, with the trough for conducting the 
metal from the condensers into the vat, and the 
condensing apparatus at the base of the chim- 
neys. 

The one following represents this furnace cut 
into two lengthwise, revealing the whole in- 
ternal arrangement; the ore in its receptacle 
ready for sublimating, the position of the fire, 
and the apertures connecting the different cells 
or condensing chambers through which the va- 
pors pass and change into quicksilver. 


to its obstructing 
the passage of the 
heat through the 
ore. This is con- 
sequently made 
into adobes, or 
square bricks, 
and stored at the 
hacienda for fu- 
ture use. They 
aregenerallysub- | 
mitted to the fur- 
naces during the 
winter, when the 








CONDENSING FURNACE, 


We have now followed the process of mining 
and distilling the quicksilver. A general out- 
line of the operation only can be given in these 
limits. 
work, and as much abstruse scientific study as 
has been devoted to the subject by the savans 
of Europe and America. 

Foreigners who are acquainted with the sub- 
ject, assert that not even the great works of 
{dria can now compare in extent or complete- 
ness with those of Almaden. It is a commonly 


received statement that more than half a million 


of dollars have been expended by the company 
in California, Mexico, Spain, and Germany, to 
bring their works to their present perfection. 
The old furnaces have been long discarded, and 
the new series are master-pieces of elaborate ma- 
sonry, they are lined inside with a peculiar com- 
position such as constant and costly experiment 
has demonstrated to be best calculated to save 
the metal. 

Brick-making has been referred to as a part 
of the labor at the works. These are made in 
the patio at the mouth of the mine, of the sift- 
ings which are too fine for the furnaces, owing 








—— 
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The details would require an elaborate 


| road to the patio is in such bad condition as to 
| retard the travel to and from the mine. They 
require less heat than the native ore; some of 
which, however, is introduced into the furnace 
| with them, either to economize space or to facili- 
tate the process of smelting. 

It now only remains to return a while to the 
| furnaces and witness the operation of filling the 
| flasks from the iron vat into which 
| the liquid quicksilver discharges from 
| the condensers, Each furnace is pro- 
| vided with one of these reservoirs, ) 


| which is augmented day and night 
| from the silver fountain above. The | 
flasks, which are imported from En- | 
gland, are submitted to a powerful j 
hydraulic test before filling to make } 
sure of their soundness. These are 
made to contain 75 pounds of the 
fluid, which is ladled out from the vat 
into a pan placed on a set of scales. 
From this it is poured carefully into | 
the flasks by hand, the tops are then 
tightly screwed on, and the last opera- 
tion of quicksilver making iscompleted. | 





SECTION OF CONDENSING FURNACE. 
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FILLING 


The flasks are now carted to the ‘* embareca- 
lero” of thence to San Fran- 
cisco, whence they are exported chiefly to Mex- 
ico and South America. 

The first lady who accomplished the feat of 
exploring the New Almaden mine to its utter- 
most depths, and from whose interesting ac- 
count, given in 1854, some useful hints have been 


Alviso, and sent 


obtained, speaks in the highest terms of the lib- 
eral spirit of the company, manifested in their 
treatment of their employés—securing the best 
men, and retaining them by their best interests. 
‘* Had the ore proved less rich,” she remarks, 
‘or had not a far-seeing and enlightened policy 
actuated them, the company would, ere this, 
have been plunged in irretrievable ruin, as their 
outlays have amounted to but little short of their 
proceeds.” This was three years since—quite 
an age in California. Ifthe company have ex- 
pended half a million of dollars up to this date 
in experiments and improvements, they may be 
supposed to have completed their outlays in those 
respects. They have at least the reputation of 
maintaining a prudent secrecy regarding all their 
expenses and receipts. Visitors are amused 
with interesting anecdotes about the miners, 
the process of smelting, and the danger of pois- 
enous vapors; but few are able to obtain any 
reliable data, details, or statistics of the business. 
And doubtless the proprietors are right in this re- 
serve. Other companies may at any time be 
formed to work mines of cinnabar, indications 
of which have already been discovered, and the 
results of their experiments and outlays are equal 
to so much capital invested. 

It is not difficult, however, to arrive at some 
approximation of the receipts of the association. 


THE FLASKS. 


As early as 1851—the year following the com- 
mencement of the workings—there were obtain- 
ed 1800 quintals (180,000 pounds) of quicksil- 
ver with only six ill-regulated furnaces, which 
might be called or those of 
Idria. This amount was distilled in about nine 
months, and was even then considerably la 
than the whole amount produced at Idria. 


disir iprovemé nts” 


The 
proportion which this offered to the product of 
all Europe may be surmised from the fact that 
the annual yield of the mines on the Bavarian 
Rhine provinces is from 400 to 500 quintals (say 


£500 pounds). 


1827, 


That of Almaden, in Spain, in 
was 22,000 quintals. As the European 
mines do not appear to have been benefited by 
any important improvements for many years, it 
is likely that the amount coming thence does 
not annually increase as in the New Almaden. 

By referring to the records in the United 
States Custom-house at San Francisco, it ap 
pears that in 1853 there were exported from the 
State 18,800 flasks of quicksilver (of 75 pounds 
each), or 1,410,000 pounds, valued at $683,189, 
at the rate of fifty cents per pound. In the fol- 
lowing year (1854) the amount had increased to 
1,449,000 pounds, valued at the same rate at 
$724,500; and this did not include what was 
used in the State for mining purposes, which, 
with the incredible growth of the new system of 
‘*hydraulic mining,” now superseding all oth- 
ers, consumes, it is safe to say, a quarter of the 
entire product of the New Almaden. About 
1,500,000 pounds (or 19,320 flasks) were export- 
ed in 1854 to foreign countries. 

The ore of the New Almaden, which, as has 
been observed, is solely sulphurets of mercury, 
the rarest known, exceeds in richness that of any 








other on record. Although its average is 36 
per cent., specimens have been found with the 
incredible yield of 72 per cent. of mercury. 
These are not uncommon, and sometimes the 
most beautiful crystals of sulphuret of mercury 
are discovered. In 1812, at the works of Idria, 
56,686 quintals of ore yielded 4832 quintals of 
quicksilver, or about 84 per cent. When it is 
stated that blocks of metalliferous rock yielding 
only one per cent. are worked in Europe with 
some profit, the value of the California mine may 
be estimated. No native or virgin quicksilver 
has yet been found. The mine is apparently in- 
exhaustible. The proprietors sometimes raise 
ghosts in the shape of water rushing in and com- 
pelling them to abandon the work, or the leads 
suddenly giving out, but no grounds exist for 
any such apprehensions. ‘The Almaden mines 
in La Mancha set into the Sierra Morena in 
much the same manner that the New Almaden 
does into the Santa Cruz range. The first has 
yielded steadily for over two thousand years 
without diminution, and there is no likelihood 
of the latter becoming exhausted. 

One of the most curious circumstances con- 
nected with the New Almaden mine is the effect 
produced by the mercurial vapors upon the sur- 
rounding vegetation. Despite the lofty chim- 
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mine than at any other; but even here, to such 
a degree is the air filled with the volatile poison, 
that gold coins and watches on the persons of 
those engaged about the furnaces become gal- 
vanized and turn white. In such an atmos- 
phere one would seem to inhale death with ey- 
ery respiration. 

Factitious or manufactured cinnabar—vermil- 
ion—has not yet entered into the exports from 
California; the process of making it is no longer 
a secret, as in former times, and may yet be- 
come a source of wealth to the State. But the 
native cinnabar, of a deep red and brown color, 
abounds, and, as has already been stated, served 
the aboriginal inhabitants of California and Ore- 
gon as a pigment. 

The miners have their local rules and regula- 
tions, which are rigidly observed among them- 
selves and recognized by the officers of the 
company. They are paid by the amount of ore 
they bring daily to the surface, and each day’s 
work is carefully noted as it is deposited in 
separate piles in the patio. The work is car 
ried on by gangs of from five to a dozen, accord- 
ing to the size of the shaft which is being worked ; 
and the week’s earnings count up in proportion 


to the quality of the surrounding rock and the 


neys, and the close attention that has been de- | 


voted to the secret of effectually condensing the 
volatile matter, its escape from the chimneys 
withers all green things around. Every tree on 
the mountain-side above the works is dead, and 
some of more sensitive natures farther removed 
exhibit the influence of the poison in their 
shrunken and blanched foliage; but these ef- 
fects do not extend to any great distance. Cat- 
tle feeding within half a mile of the hacienda 
sicken, and become salivated; and the use of the 
waters of a spring rising near the works is guard- 
ed against. It does not, however, affect a me- 
dicinal spring near by, which possesses the pecu- 
liar qualities of soda or Congress water. 

The workmen at the furnaces are particularly 
subjected to the poisonous fumes. These men 
are only able to work one week out of four, 
when they are changed to some other employ- 
ment, and others take their place for a week. 
Pale, cadaverous faces and leaden eyes are the 
consequence of even these short. spells; and any 
length of time continued at this labor effectually 
shortens life and impregnates the system with 
mercury. A French traveler, describing the 
Almaden mines of Spain, states that the work- 
men, owing to the great quantity of vapors es- 
caping, become feeble at an early age, and suf- 
fer the most cruel maladies. They generally die 
a premature death. The atmosphere is charged 
far and near with the fatal poison, which a prop- 
er attention might do much to prevent, and serve 
to increase the profits of the works. These ac- 
counts may be easily believed when it is known 
that ores which by analysis leave no doubt that 
they are half quicksilver, are made to yield only 
10 per cent. Probably less mercury escapes 
from the present works of the New Almaden 


consequent ease or difficulty of the labor. Where 
the rock is remarkably easy, the gang which 
has fortunately been employed in that direction 
sells out or oftener gambles away the right to 
pursue the vein. Formerly the workmen aver- 
aged from $30 to $50 a week a piece, but of 
late the average earnings have been less owing 
to the decreased wages. Sometimes a lazy, 
loafing fellow obtains employment and fails to 
perform his part; if this is continued, the en- 
gineer places him among a smart gang where he 
is obliged to keep pace with the rest or quit the 
employ. With the extracting of the ore the min- 
er’s business ceases. It is brought to the sur 
face by the tanateros, who are paid by the com- 
pany. Each gang selects one of their party to 
receive their pay at the end of the week, who, 
though perhaps capable of inserting a cuchi// 
under your ribs in revenge, or possess himself of 
your purse, maintains an inviolable faith with 
his fellows. 

At an elevation of a few hundred feet above 
the patio, on the mountain side, is situated a vil- 
lage inhabited exclusively by the miners. Here 
may be seen a genuine Mexican a/dea in full 
perfection. The houses, or rather huts, are 
thatched with straw; placid-looking donkeys 
stand musing at the doors; chocolate-colored 
brats with huge paunches and shocks of frouzy 
hair sprawl about in the sunshine screaming and 
quarreling in infantile Spanish; mangy dogs, 
pigs, goats, and fleas wander in and out at ran- 
dom &@ /a Mexico; bedraggled setioritas pass by 
with the peculiar careless saunter of the agua- 
dora, balancing her burden on her head; and 
here, as in every other collection of Spanish 
Americans, no matter how far removed from 
home, one may notice the adherence to the na- 
tional customs, to which the Mexican in particu- 
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lar is as religiously bound as the Turk to his 
turban and petticoats, or the Indian to his moc- 
casin. 

Sometimes on dias de fiesta, and on Sundays, 
they send to San José for a guitarrista and a 
violin or two, and get up a spirited dance, in 
which the whole population assist. Here repair 
the vaqueros and mantilla’d muchachas of the 
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neighborhood ; and after a day of general break- 
down and jollification, in which cigars, bad bran- 
dy, horse-racing, fandango, and monte are th 
component parts, the assemblage breaks u} 
with a general stampede on horseback, and th 
little village subsides into its usual quiet. 

Nor do tl ey neglect the forms of religion. 
Like devout Catholics they attend mass at statec 
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periods at Santa Clara, and now and then have 
the Padre come over to help along their labors 
with a benediction or two. Besides this, they 
have in one of the recesses a shrine appropriated 
and dedicated to the holy protectress of the 
mine. This is a niche hewn with more than 
ordinary care out of the solid rock, in which is 
placed a small figure of the tutelary saint before 
whom propitiatory candles are constantly kept 
burning. Her ladyship is clad in a handsome 
white gown with red morocco slippers, bead 
eyes, and any quantity of head-dress and orna- 
ments. This is ‘‘ Nuestra Sefora de Guade- 
lupe,” before whom the miners regularly pros- 
trate themselves to supplicate her protection 
from fire-damps, cavings, and sudden outbursts 
of water. Of the first, as has already been re- 
marked, there is no danger; of the second, no 
instance has occurred, as the galleries are well 
stanchioned ; and though of the latter all live in 
constant anxiety, the mine has remained so dry 
up to this time as to need no artificial drainage. 

Having thus given a description of the works, 
which by American ingenuity greatly facilitate 
and economize the extraction of quicksiver, let 
us take a brief glance at some other mines of 
cinnabar known to the world. The chief locali- 
ties of cinnabar are in Almaden, in the province 
of La Mancha, in Spain, Idria in the Schiefer- 
gebirge, Kremnitz, and Schemnitz in Hungary, 
in Saxony, Bavaria, Bohemia, Nassau, China, 
Japan, Mexico, Honduras, Columbia, and Peru. 
The best known of these are the mines of Alma- 
den, Idria, and the Palatinate. The first are 
of unknown antiquity. Pliny states that the 
Greeks obtained cinnabar from Almaden seven 
hundred years before the Christian era, and that 
Rome in his time annually received seven hun- 
dred thousand pounds from the same mines. 
No accounts exist of the ancient methods used, 
but they must have been of the very rudest kind, 
as even at this day the ores are simply heated 
upon open arches, and the vapors are attempted 
to be condensed by inclosing them within brick 
or stone and mortar walls, which can never be 
rendered either sufficiently tight or cool. By 
these processes it is evident that only a small 
proportion of the mercury is saved, vast quanti- 
ties escaping, as was shown by the effects upon 
the workmen. 

The mines in Idria were discovered in 1497, 
and have been steadily worked from that time. 
From them was supplied the greater part of the 
quicksilver used in the Spanish-American silver 
mines during the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. 
The workings have been pushed to the depth of 
280 yards. The product in quicksilver, notwith- 
standing the rude methods used to extract it, 
might easily amount to 6000 metric quintals (or 
about 1,200,000 pounds); but in order to uphold 
the price the Austrian Government has restricted 
the production to 150 tons (300,000 pounds). 
Such a policy can not long be followed with 
success, for the continuel high price can only 
result in the development of other mines of cin- 
nabar, under the magic touch of American en- 
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terprise. Two other valuable quicksilver mines 
have been discovered in California, and with 
the extension of Yankee industry over the terri- 
tory of our Spanish-American neighbors the 
veins of cinnabar in Central America will as- 
suredly be worked. Recent explorations have 
shown that valuable mines of cinnabar exist in 
Honduras, which only await foreign labor and 
capital to yield their glittering treasures. The 
mines of Idria are doubtless more extensive and 
richer than those of Almaden in Spain. In 
1803, owing as it is supposed to spontaneous com- 
bustion, they took fire and burned in a whirl- 
wind of subterranean fire for many months. The 
flames were finally extinguished by drowning all 
the under-ground workings. The sublimed mer- 
cury in this catastrophe occasioned diseases and 
nervous tremblings to more than nine hundred 
persons in the neighborhood. 

The best known mines of cinnabar in South 
America are those of Guancayelica in Peru. 
These, of course, are worked with the mosi 
primitive machinery. In 1782 all the quick- 
silver used in the country for the purposes of 
silver mining was imported from the celebrated 
mines of Yun-nan in China. 
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IN THREE PARTS.--PART II. 


THE ROSE IN BLOOM, 


PRIL showers bring forth June flowers, 
i sings the almanac; and five summers have 
each shed a tenderer light over Melicent, so that 
it seems as if the souls of a// their June flowers 
had centred their fragrance in a constant atmos- 
phere about her. Now, as she stands beside the 
old bureau, browned by age and glittering with 
its polished brasses—stands gently dreaming over 
the single deposit of a little box, there is hardl) 
a remnant of the cruel fire upon her face, no 
remnant such as burn or scar; but the indefin- 
able trace of its discipline purifies all the sweet 
features, where a perpetual paleness has spread 
its soft negation of tint like a bloom. Youth 
perished in that flame; but there arose from it, 
phantom-like, instead, the gentlest and most 
patient womanhood, with a presence that steals 
through the house like moonbeams. The naive 
vanity of the child is also gone; for it is easy 
to see by the absence of decoration, by the for- 
getfulness of the opposing mirror, that she has 
long since ceased to think herself lovely. That, 
perhaps, took place when first she lifted her head 
from the pillow and begged for the hand-glass ; 
and the change since that terrible moment has 
been too gradual to be felt by herself. But the 
little wild-brier blossom that grows in the shad- 
ow is not more fair and touching than she. She 
wears a robe tinged in the faintest blush, con- 
fined simply at the throat with a button of pearls, 
no other ornament; but on her hair, passing un- 
der the chin and tied beneath, the left ear, a rib- 
bon rose threaded with silver. This or some 
other she is never seen without. 
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Enter Grandpa Aubichon—not in person, for 
that is out somewhere beyond the grape-vines, 
but in voice: 

‘* Honey, what are you doing?” 

** Nothing.” 

The voice chimes with his as a silver vibra- 
tion might lose itself in the toll of a great steel 
bell; but by some of the keen pulses of sonority 
he feels it, for he immediately responds : 

‘¢ Well, then, bring Nothing out here.” 

On the contrary, she hastily closes the little 
scented box—it is a tiny thing of platina that 
seems to be charactered, so curiously is it 
wrought in some fairy tongue, an unknown ca- 
balism, and it is lined with the brown corruga- 
tion of the Tonga bean. But tiny as the box 
may be, it holds all her treasures—one letter 
written on rustling silver tissue. On the con- 
trary, she hastily closes this little scented box, 
slips it among the folds of her dress, gathers up 
some sewing, and descends. 

Grandpa Aubichon sits in his cane chair; he 
holds a great pipe between his fingers, and dim- 
ly in a cloud of smoke looms the apparition 
of a newspaper—it is one of his economic prin- 
ciples never to read the evening news till that 
of the morning arrives, so saving much expend- 
iture of belief. He sits out in the broad ways 
and open spaces of the garden, a screen of trees 
behind him, vistas before him, and on one side 
the gurgle of a little brook, whose edges are 
blue with the arrow-heads. So seated, Grand- 
pa Aubichon has an idea that his tent is pitch- 
ed in the wilderness. 

‘¢ And that’s what you call Nothing, is it?” 

*¢Oh, I wasn’t sewing when you spoke.” 

** What then ?” 

“ — Looking over a box.” 

‘Well, honey, here. My eyes are poor. 
Suppose you look over a paper now ?” 

‘Not so sly, Grandpa Aubichon. I read the 
paper last night.” 

‘*That’s very unkind of you. You might 
have allowed me the surprise.” 

‘“*If I could have counterfeited it sufficient- 


ly.” 
‘* He'll come here, you know. He's got no 
other home now. I was his guardian, and I 


suppose he’s not forgotten us.” 

** Forgotten us!” 

Just here a great flush shot over Grandpa 
Aubichon’s face, and extinguished his speech. 
Melicent’s eyes were on her work. He fixed 
his glance on an object beyond her, and raised 
his finger toward it menacingly, but said: 

‘* Here, honey. I’ve had a new statue come 
home this morning. See if it looks most like a 
bronze or an ice.” 

Melicent was thinking of the letter in her 
little box, covered with its odd Russian and 
Asian imprints, found cachéd on the very mag- 
netic meridian, and mailed by the finder from 
some frontier fort high up in the eorner of the 
continent—thinking of this, and wondering if 


there were yet no others for her frost-retained | 


in icy regions; for the writer had no relatives 


and few friends, and it might now and then 
have beguiled a monotonous moment to put out 
a moulding finger and touch the mind of this 
little girl, secluded in her rose garden and sun- 
shine. It did not occur to her, perhaps, as it 
could not have occurred to him, that in touch- 
ing the mind at this age it is also possible to 
touch the heart. 

‘* Ah, here it is!” said Grandpa Aubichon, 
pausing. ‘The gardens run mad again on 
roses this June, and they have already laid hold 
of it. There; you see it was a block of ice at 
the pole, but drifting down, the warm currents 
liquefied it to this shape. A famous sculptor, 
the warm South Sea—he gave it a soul.” 

For a moment the figure before her mingled 
so entirely with Melicent’s meditations that she 
experienced no new emotion; but then, trem- 
blingpand all joyfully disturbed, she remember- 
ed herself. As for the other, instead of step- 
ping down from his pinnacle like a reasonably~ 
behaved statue under such circumstances, he 
remained motionless and gazing upon Melicent 
with a surprise and something of an embarrass- 
ment more than equal to her own. It was plain 
to Grandpa Aubichon that he had been prepared 
for all disfigurement, and was thrown off guard 
by the complete contradiction of his expecta- 
tions. But to Melicent there came no such sug- 
gestion. She remembered the dazzling bloom 
in which he had last seen her, and she could 
not but believe him shocked by an entire and 
displeasing contrast. 

‘* Now you shall lunch and sleep before you 
speak a word,” cried Grandpa Aubichon. 

‘*No; let us stay here,” said Ambrose, dream- 
ily, still with Melicent’s hand in his. ‘‘It seems 
like heaven. I come out of ice and fall upon 
roses. They were in bloom when I left.” 

So they strayed back to the great chair, the 
younger man throwing himself on the turf, with 
his face to the sky and away from the brook. 

“T don’t want to see the sight of water or 
hear a murmur of it—at least till this ice-crash- 
ing din is out of my head,” he said, ‘It’s just 
as if one had a hydrophobia.” 

‘* Poor fellow! He is thoroughly worn out. 
Will you have the arbor pillow, Ambrose—half 


| poppy-petals and half rose ?” 


‘““A Sybaritic invention! No, I'll take a 
stone.” 

As he spoke Melicent slipped the cushion un- 
der his head. 

‘* Well, and what has Grandpa Aubichon been 
doing since I have been gone?” he asked, look- 
ing up at her with a smile. 

‘¢Grandpa Aubichon? Oh, making folks hap- 
py.” 

‘* And what has Grandpa Grey been doing ?’ 

‘* He is dead,” said Melicent. 

‘* Dead,” repeated Grandpa Aubichon, with a 
tone which in spite of its falling cadence was a 
great piece of exultation, like a long breath of 
relief. 

‘* And it makes any difference ?” 

‘““Why, yes and no. He did an unnecessary 
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thing, and left Melicent his property, disinherit- 
ing Flora.” 

‘* Flora ?.........Ah! What had Flora to do 
with him ?” 

“Flora was his adopted child. Taken out 
of the streets for her vagrant, gipsyish beauty. 
The same now to a whit!” 

‘*T had forgotten, if I ever heard. Let me 
see !—you had a great passion for her, had you 
not, Miss Melicent ?” 

‘*A great affection. I have it yet.” 

“Why don’t you give her back her money, 
then ?” 

‘Tt is funded in her name; but she will not 
touch it. I don’t know where she is.” 

“Humph! She'll turn up. Why didn’t he 
leave it to Flora?” 

‘Oh, she wouldn’t marry somebody that 
Grandpa Grey wished she should.” 

** Quite romantesque! Well, and what have 
you been doing?” 

‘¢She’s been making sunshine,” replied Grand- 
pa Aubichon, vehemently ; ‘‘and has a quanti- 
ty laid by for rainy days.” 

‘* Don’t use it for the next one that comes. 
I should so like to see a day weeping out of soft 
gray clouds, through screens and veils of glitter- 
ing green, once more.” 

** And now tell us what you have done,” said 
Grandpa Aubichon. 

‘* As definitely as you have replied tome? I 
have done nothing.” 

‘*Nonsense, Ambrose! We know by the re- 
ports that your journey and your voyage, with 
their five winters, have accomplished wonderful 
things.” 

‘No fault of mine.” 

“Granted. Well allow that: any thing for 
peace. But what then personally have you been 
doing ?” 

‘* Been getting up theatricals.” 

“Indeed! And in what did you play ?” 

‘¢¢ The Road to Ruin.’” 

**T don’t see your drift,” said Grandpa Au- 
bichon, with a little puzzled anxiety. 

““Well, then, I have rowed myself up Salt 
River.” 

‘* Didn't know it debouched under those par- 
allels.” 

‘Tf you want the thing plainer—I have bro- 
ken up my constitution.” 

‘* Ambrose, don’t talk like a fool.” 

‘* Just as you please. Only the curse is on 
me.” 


with ironic anger, and a face like the gargoyle 
“aving some ancient edifice. 

‘* Pray believe that with as much certainty as 
you look forward to twenty summers I look for- 
ward to none.” 

“I'll believe nothing of the kind, Sir,” storm- 
ed Grandpa Aubichon. ‘‘It’s shameful. It’s 
an absurdimposition. It’sa— It'sa— You've 
been round among a set of old fossil humbugs, 
who have frightened you to death for the sake 
of the fee. Die if you dare!” 


‘Frightened me? On the other hand, it is 
rather a subject of indifference to me. I've no- 
thing in particular to live for. What destiny 
determines I shall do quietly. Perhaps the 
sharp share, Death, will turn up strange seeds, 
with rare new blossoms, in that dark furrow. 
Why not?” 

Melicent’s work had fallen, and she sat prick- 
ing the needle in and out, forgetful of every 
thing in creation. Shut in sunnily as they 
might be, they could not banish Death: his in- 
sidious breath was sliming the rose. Ah! if 
Ambrose died, why should she live? Slowly 
raising her eyes, they met his, fixed on her. 
She did not think of taking them away. under 
such scourges souls are laid bare. The dark 
orbs still held hers on their weary gazing, and 
when the eyelids fell, if in her soul hid a secret 
unknown even to herself, that glance had plunged 
and brought it, and held it up like a jewel to the 
other’s perception, and suffered it to fall again 
into the silent depths. And there the subject 
staid—Melicent in an apathy, Grandpa Aubi- 
chon too much disturbed for any words, and the 
other looking up the clear heaven till its calm 
hushed him into a dream. 

‘*There’s nothing under the canopy the mat- 
ter with him!” then, after a while, growled 
Grandpa Aubichon. ‘‘ Nothing but fatigue. 
The color’s the natural color of sleep, breath 
even, hands cool. He’s a splenetic simpleton. 
[ll hear no more such talk. Might have known 
*twould be the end,” he muttered, “from the 
very day that accursed idea was broached. Why 
I suffered it to goon— What under the sun— 


| Any man with common sense— No result un 


‘*You look like it!” cried Grandpa Aubichon, | 


der heaven— There'd be an exploring party to 
hell if there were any way of getting back!” 
And Grandpa Aubichon, fulminating his broken 
sentences, disappeared down the walks. The 
sun stole round and touched the sleeper’s hair 
caressingly. Melicent rose and bent the boughs, 
and curtained her work upon them, that his 
slumber might not be broken; shook down a 
honey-suckle from its prop, that it might be 
soothed with sweetness unaware ; went away and 
came again with a great bunch of green-house 
grapes, salvered on a vine-leaf, that when he 
woke should refresh him. Then she sat down 
as before, and, still with her eyes upon him, fell 
into reverie. 

She was remembering all her little past in 
these few moments, and, with the rest, remem- 
bering that letter against which her heart was 
even now beating, and which had so strongly 
affected her life, reaching her, as it did, at a 
time when all her capability of impression was 
most sensitively fresh and tender. She recalled 
how she had held it in tremulous fingers, turn- 
ed it over and over again in such pleased sur 
prise, measured every stroke, and lingered so 
long on the seal—that seal the imprint of an 
antler only, to be borne haughtily, lord of the 
forest, or stretched low upon the back for unim- 
peded career. Within, not much; trivial words 
of careless kindness; but, to her, every sentence 
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weighed out of the golden scales of exparience. 
She had not then reflected that it might be but 
a whim or the offshoot of an idle hour; she had 
seen only that long months after he left her, she 
was still as vivid an object in his mind and af- 
fections as on the very day of his departure. 
While the years fled this absent and idealized 
man had grown in her fancy to something of the 
demigod ; the days when she had known him, 
careless days of her gladness and beauty, for- 
ever wore a halo; she felt how any one, be- 
lieved to be noble and pure, may come to over- 
shadow all a young girl's heaven, till uncon- 
sciously she fashions her growth on his ideas 


and sees all nature only through their medium. 
She would have found it impossible to tell why, 
when she read the announcement of his return, 
such a thrill of wild happiness swept through 
her—as impossible as to say why in that first 


moment of tardy greeting she had felt the earth 
shift beneath her tread and place her in isola- 
tion It was not with bitterness that now she 
recognized this; she had built no eastles in the 
air, and so no ruins encompassed her; she had 
never indulged a day-dream, and knew no bro- 
ken hopes; there had come to her simply the 
great need of loving. Living almost the life of 
a solitaire, she knew nothing finer than this 
heart; and denied, the fountain therefore did 
not shrink, but poured toward some other chan- 
nel. She suffered merely an undefined melan- 
choly, which for the moment breathed all about 
her face, but for the future was to be banished 
even from her heart, for there was enough glad- 
ness left in life. So absorbed was she in her 
vague thoughts that she did not remark that the 
eyes of the sleeper had opened, and were regard- 
ing her as she regarded him. 

** Miss Melicent,” he said, in a few moments, 
‘you have just made a resolution. Now why 
should I not ask its nature ?” 

She smiled a little. ‘ It was only—only to 
be very cheerful for Grandpa Aubichon.” 

** Miss Melicent, you know that sunshine flows 
spontaneously and perpetually only from a great 
joyful source of light and heat.” 

“T have a great joyful source of light and 
heat, Mr. Ambrose.” 

‘Lucky for you.” It was said between his 
teeth, like a fierce float of ice gritting against the 
pebbles on a beach. 

‘* And the same sun shines for us all, Mr. 
Ambrose.” 


He opened his eyes widely, singular shades | 


swept over his face; he rose then, went to bend- 
ing lime-leaves and sipping water, collected a 
flock of orioles, swallows, 
him, and finally sent them all sailing down the 
stream on a strip of bark with his bunch of grapes. 

‘“*Why, Mr. Ambrose, they were for you!” 

‘* And I've used them, haven’t I? Now shall 
[tell you about my five years? Where's Grand- 
pa Aubichon? If I could make one bore do 
for both of you it would save so many chips.” 

‘*Mr. Ambrose, I think vou are a little 
changed.” 


| phon; 


and thrushes about | 


hasn't filled her hon 
burning out some of 


**Of course the moon 
threescore times without 
my vital force.” 

‘*T mean, not to suppose that, we should like 
to hear your story a thousand times.” 

‘Till it was an old story? Pardon, I am 
not so young and succulent. Ah! any other 
than I would have been changed indeed—would 
have been made all over; but I hold stoutly to 
Miss Melicent, if I had been a 
sculptor I should have learned strange secrets 
of group and shape, and wonderful laws of curve 


my identity. 


that all the mechanics in creation can’t explain ; 
if a painter— 
and sailing steeps, what peaks of prisms, what 


My God! what towering turrets 


arrows of snow-streaked lustre piercing a sapphire 
vault, what mystical ghostly splendors, what 
weird wild terrors, auroras, and midnights full 
of sharp black winds! I can teach you how to 
paint the desolation of icy silence. As it is, I 
may turn architect, and throw to the world a 
cluster of frozen minarets, a bundle of spires, 
one glacial dome.” 

‘¢Mr. Ambrose, I never learned the reason 
why you are not already one of those.” 

‘**T can very easily tell you. When did you 
ever see a lake surrender its picture? And does 
a running river take tribute from the sea? No. 
I am just a mirror—a mirror to receive the im- 
age and hold it in the depths of my being, but 
with no power of emitting a single ray again.” 

**'That does not seem to be right.” 

“Yes, it would .be entirely right if it were 
entirely true. But if I were so I should be con 
tent, you see. And Iam not content. Wha 
if I should tell you? I know intimately,” he 
said, flushing and pausing in his walk, with his 
head turned aside that he might gaze upon her— 
‘*T know intimately that there is some expres- 
sion for my soul, my power, somewhere. But 
what? I used to feel it when I heard the great 
stranding bergs grind on the bottom, when the 


| tough hawsers sung out the gale, tense as strings 


tuned to the storm; and I felt it again down 
there in the tropics, as if repeated in minor, 


|when the palm fanned a dreamy pond and the 


waters lapped the coral reef in murmurous anti 
always when the wind blows. But I an 
thirty years old now, and—it is of no conse 
quence. Whatever it may have been it is al 


| barnacled over with alien whims, pursuits, and 


purposes. I would give my life to know it, 
though; in fact, have I not given it ?” 


‘*Mr Ambrose, J know!” exclaimed Meli- 


| cent, with radiant eyes. 


“Your” 

‘*When you are well and strong I shall tell 
you ; not before: and you are not to ask ” 

** You will shut your secret in my dead hand 
then ” 

‘Do not speak so. Want of strength in the 
body is always felt in the soul, Grandpa Aubi- 
chon says. You are to be as well as I am, and 
as satisfied, and far, far more significant in God’s 
plans! that is in fate; do your best to meet fate 
half-way !” and her face glowed. 
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** You would make Satan hope.” | 

‘* That she would!” cried Grandpa Aubichon, | 
from a little distance, as he approached, rolling 
up his vial-case. ‘‘ Wide awake? Well, and 
what are you two discussing ?” 

‘Every thing under the sun.” 

‘¢ And something under the rose, eh?” 

‘*Yes, as you see,” said Ambrose, plucking 
at the climbing noisettes above. 

‘* Now, honey, there are ninety trifles and, 
nine that need two brown eyes before dinner.” 

Melicent gathered up her work to slip away at 
his first syllable. 

*« And while she is gone, Ambrose, we'll look 
into your affairs, if you please. I know of a good 
investment or so, and I think you sold out when 
in England two years ago and left your funds 
on deposit ?” 

Melicent was stooping perforce to recover her | 
scissors and spools and needle-book, that one 
after one kept rolling out of her hasty grasp, and | 
unavoidably the reply struck her ear. 

** One glance will answer, Sir. Drawn upon, 
and drawn upon. I have exactly enough to 
suffice me so long asI live. The last dollar wil! | 
dissolve in my last ¢isane, and you'll put the 
change on my eyes.” 

‘*Great Heavens! are you lost to all sense of 
propriety? Have you no manner of feeling? 
Put these things off your lips and out of your | 
thoughts. Never utter such a sentence again, | 

| 


unless you want to goad me into finishing your 
case with a dose of the bluest of pills!” 

Ambrose laughed. ‘‘ You shall be obeyed, | 
Sir.” 

Then Melicent heard a great groan rend its | 
way up from Grandpa Aubichon’s heart, and 
throwing an involuntary glance over her shoul- 
der she saw him turn suddenly and snatch the 
other to himself with a strong embrace, as if he 
had been a child, and his own child at that. | 
And then with a certain inexplicable buoyancy, | 
full of disbelief and of hope, she went in to await | 
them. 

When they entered the house at length after 
repeated ringings, Grandpa Aubichon seemed | 


older by years, so that one might have imagined 


| time for a year or two. 


” 


‘* But you felt my capacity, ‘madam.’ 

‘*T suppose,’’ he continued, upon Melicent’s 
smile, ‘‘ that every one looks back at himself 
five years ago asa fool. Iknow ZJdo. Not to 
imagine that it’s all wiped away yet: my hours 
break with a misanthropical grain: I shall begin 
to sting myself soon for enjoying your kindness 
in this basking way. But you see I have been 
hibernating, living on my accumulations, my 
memories; and they were few. I had so few 
friends, scarcely any but yourselves, and so 
they intensified, and every year has renewed 
and strengthened your personalities and plowed 
deeper grooves for you in my soul. I used to 
long so to know if you were alive or dead, Dr. 
Aubichon, and then curse myself for caring. I 
could have staid five years later if I could only 


, have had a letter.” 


**T couldn’t send, Mr. Ambrose,” said Meli- 
cent, after his sidelong glance at her. ‘‘ You 
know the mails don’t run to the Pole.” 

‘*But you might have written nevertheless, 
and up in that magnetic element I should have 
known what you wrote.” 

‘‘T did. I used to write you in my journal 
at first.” 

‘¢Then I know what it was. For I used to 
fancy your blithe little voice in my ear half the 
What made you leave 
off?” 

**T don’t know. I got to be too old.” 

‘Yes. And sometimes in the superstitious 
darkness, when a sudden shrill wind came whis- 
tling up from nowhere, and beat past us and 
away in fearful palpitation, when a spectral 
snow-wreath eddied and fell, when the wide and 
dreadful cold seemed to be an actual malevolent 
presence brooding above us, a mighty compres- 
sion of terror, as if some fierce puissance had 
frozen and sealed up all beneficence, I had 
strange fancies. I lost my way one night in the 
ice, I remember, when I had left the others be- 
hind and was striking for the ship, to send them 
relief, and used all my ammunition in hopes to 
be heard, and wandered about till my wits be- 
gan to fail. And I saw at first a singular blue 
sulphurous light playing round my gun, and then 





him to have lent a portion of his life to eke out | I believed it grew and fluttered all about me, 
the shorter thread of another, and over that there | and finally centred itself and went flitting on and 
was yet a singular appearance in his countenance | on in advance till, when at length it had led me 
as if—Ambrose afterward said—some terrible | within a rod of the ship, I fainted. But I didn’t 





pressure had closed a field of the ugliest gaps | 
and crevasses into one solid surface; and the | 
young man himself looked paler and somewhat 
weary, but with an air of intense happiness, as if 
for the first time in his life he had found affec- 
tion and believed in it. 

After dinner Grandpa Aubichon walked up 
and down the room with a steady tramp, while 
Mr. Ambrose lay in the arm-chair by the win- 
dow and talked. 

‘*T know why you think I'm changed, Miss 
Melicent,” he said at last, when adventure upon 
adventure had been recounted. ‘‘It’s because 
I speak so much of myself.” 

‘* You hadn’t spoken of yourself then, Sir.” 

Vor. XXVII.—No. 157.—D 





faint from exhaustion, I think. It was sheer 
horror. Do you know, I thought the death-light 
was little honey’s spirit here.” 

**Oh, Mr. Ambrose, so you think I’m a sul- 
phurous spirit, do you?” 

‘**T think you belong to the rosiest of heavens!” 

**Mr. Ambrose, I’ve no doubt that those 
years, which seemed so terrible to think of, did 
you great good. You know sometimes a string 
that would give too wiry a tone is wound with 
its own substance long-drawn-out and attenu- 
ated.” 

** An] you think I give a sefter note now ?” 

‘*T am no judge. Perhaps you would give a 
rich, full note now if properly touched.” 
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‘¢ Pity I can’t keep the vibration. No, it is 
in some natures as they listen to give a rich, full 
echo to a very sharp and griding sound.” 

‘*Bosh and blarney!” exclaimed Grandpa 
Aubichon. ‘ Honey, what are you drawing?” 

**Oh, just faces.” 

** What faces ?” 

‘¢ See if you can tell.” 

“Not I. The man in the moon? or the man 
without a shadow? or any body’s Doppelganger ?” 

‘¢] suppose it is Prince Athanase,” said Mr. 
Ambrose at a glance, coming and leaning on 
the back of her chair, 

‘Though his life day after day 
Was failing, like an unreplenished stream, 
Though in his eyes a cloud and burden lay,’ 
is it not?” 

‘*Tf you choose. I hadn’t any thing but the 
moment's fancies.” And then the color flew 
over Melicent’s throat and cheek, for she saw 
there the wave of the hair on the temple, the 
curve of the cheek, the droop of the mouth, that 
she hoped it were possible he himself had not 
seen. 

** Ah yes,” said Mr. Ambrose, with a slight 
start, and then a film of thought hazing slowly 
over his eyes, ‘I can comprehend;” and he 
sauntered back to his seat. 


But after this another mood had fallen on Mr. 


Ambrose; the summer sweetness was veiled, 
and the old less lovely phase arose. Other 
people dropped in with the afternoon; a bluff 
sea-captain and his merchant for a chat with 
Grandpa Aubichon, a lady, a child. Mr. Am- 


brose surveyed them a second—he knew them of | 


old and they were not to his taste—so tossing 
them a brief nod and word he relapsed into 
silence. And so for hours he sat, neither 


speaking, nor sleeping, nor dreaming, but just | 


moodily rapt. A man who had wasted his 
whole youth in weak and wandering sin might 
have worn that weary guise at length; but he— 
there was scarcely a spot on his life, albeit the 
soul was not all unstained. Nor did he join 


them at the tea-table by-and-by, but moved his | 


hand impatiently in sign to be let alone, for all 
Grandpa Aubichon’s resounding voice and Meli- 
cent’s gay clink of china But when the latter 
brought him a cup of chocolate loaded with 
drowsy fragrance, and tiny crisp cakes baked 
from a recipe of Rose Standish’s she said, he 
could not refuse to be beguiled into tasting. 

** Melicent,” he said, suddenly, by-and-by, as 
she stood near the piano watching a rosy ray 
from the sunset light up the forehead of Psyche, 
“you said that you knew my—my—what shall 
I say! vocation’s the cant, is it not? a while 
ago. Very well. Retain your knowledge. 
It’s not mine unless I find it myself. If I’ve 
not enough blind instinct to roll into my own 
orbit, it’s God’s fault, and I want no friendly 
shove from humanity!” 

Her only answer was to touch the keys till be- 
neath her fingers a vast chord grew up and wan- 
dered away in dropping vines of melody. 

He turned angrily, the blood saot up his fore- 


head till the wide veins roughly ridged it, his 
temples throbbed, his eyes flashed, and with 
that a great darkness swept off his face like the 
shadow of a sailing cloud, smiles rippled round 
his lips, and his eyes showered out light through 


| the purple air as if a star were dissolving in their 


melting tenderness. For a time he stood so, as 
silent, as beautiful, as frozen as a statue, then 
he commenced walking up and down the room 
and unwittingly varying his movement as if to 
keep time with his thoughts. A band of wan- 
dering harpers struck their strings in quick fan- 
tastic tune somewhere out-doors. ‘‘ Come, 
Melicent, let us waltz,” he said; and together 


| they went floating off in dreamy circles. Faster 
| swept the hurrying strings without in their hazy 


unison, faster would have swept the steps with- 
|in; but Melicent chose to linger on the beat, 
and with a lengthened languor swam in slower 
rise and fall. They seemed like the figures of a 
| dream floating there, like blossoms blown by a 
murmuring wind, the darkness entered to gather 
| and steal up about them—the phantoms of some 
graceful court, the creatures of the tune. A 
| moonbeam rose and transmuted the soft gloom 
to amethystine mist, the harpers drew further 
| away, their motion fell ever slower and slower 
| till in stately grace it ceased. 

| Then Grandpa Aubichon came in, and, find- 
| ing nobody disposed to talk, dropped asleep, and 
sitting down by him Melicent began to smooth 
| his hair and roll the thick silver rings about her 
finger, and quiet settled on every object while 
| the chiming clocks twice sung the hour, and the 
roses shook in fragrant response at the case- 
iment. Mr. Ambrose, still radiant, though si- 
| lent, was standing half wrapped in the folds that 
| always shrouded the picture of Melicent’s mother. 

‘*Melicent,” he said, abruptly, in one of 
those singular tones that are scarcely to be 
| heard by another than the one addressed, ‘‘ Play 
it again! Sound that master-chord, that solu- 
| tion, that voice of the dumb soul, that key to 
| my secret !” 

**T can not play it again, Mr. Ambrose,” she 
said. ‘*It just came over me then like an in- 
spiration. I don’t know how to play.” 

‘¢Then I shall!” he replied. 

He went and sat down before the keys, bowed 
| his head in some invocation, and then lifted his 
| hands fearlessly, as if he could perfectly draw 
| forth their golden hoard. But the soul within 
| them was silent, the voice that he questioned 
| was mute, masses of sound groaned disorderedly 
| beneath histouch. Melicent, listening, became 

as one lost, his dream overshadowed her, all the 
universe seemed to lose its law and the world to 
|be in harmony with these strange phases that 
followed one another in endless succession hike 
| the waves of mid-ocean lashed by storm, and 
|never melting to any perfect whole. Then a 
| great clang resounded. ‘And that is not it 
| either!” cried Ambrose, rising. ‘‘ Sing to me, 
| little honey.” And Melicent sang. It was 
just a thin, clear voice, fit for lullabies, delicate 
and low, singing a luscious little Italian night- 











song—much such a humming strain as a bee 
might croon over his cells of scented sweet with 
a blossom standing sentry at the door. But it 
was a shore to the tossing unrest in his mind, it 
broke there and subsided, and merged into gen- 
tly swaying sleep. 

‘* Always sing to me such songs, dear little 
girl,” he said. ‘I believe you are my guardian 
angel cheated of your wings and your primal 
memories. Atleast you are God's bird of dawn, 
singing on a rose-tree spray under the morning- 
star. Good-night.” He staid to strike a light. 
‘‘ What is this little thing, this thought, on my 
lips, that comes and still will come ?’’ he mur- 
mured. And taking up the light he went out, 
singing in an under-tone as he went, 

“Purple shadows, darkly dreaming, 
On a distant grave.” 

‘‘Now he’s got a new kink!” exclaimed 
Grandpa Aubichon, who could bear nothing of 
this sort in his neighborhood, and had been in 
visible torment for the last hour. ‘ Now he'll 
go plunging off to Germany to bury himself in 
uncouth sounds, or go up in a fiery chariot from 
some peak of the Apennines !” 

‘**That is to say,a balloon. <A polite way for 
naughty Grandpa Aubichon to call people—” 

** A bag of wind ?” 

‘*No; he won't go, he’ll stay with you.’ 

‘Well. But you mustn’t any longer. If 
you're a little bird of dawn you must go to sleep 
before it’s time to get up. I wish we had some- 
thing to keep the poor fellow from moping to 
death with ennui, though.” 

“If we only had Flora!” 

**Tll tell you what, honey. To-morrow I 
must go to Babylon—it’s a meeting of the Kill 
or Cure Society—and I'll see a friend or two and 
make some inquiries, and you have a letter 
ready, and we’ll find her if she’s in the land of 
the living.” 

** Dear old Grandpa Aubichon! What would 
the world be without you ?” 

‘*T hope your world won’t be without me for 
a good while yet, honey sweet.” 

** Dear Grandpa, you know you're so hale and 
strong,” she said, nestling her face in his shin- 
ing curls, ‘and I’m so—so not hale and strong 
—don’t you suppose I can contrive to die when 
you do?” 


’ 


‘*T suppose you'll die now if you don’t go to 
bed; holding your eyes open with both hands! 
There, go to! Kiss me pleasant dreams and 
scamper !” 


Grandpa Aubichon being gone the next week 
and the next, what was to hinder their taking 
themselves to the wilderness ?—for a continua- 
tion of the garden stretched away into a great 
deciduous forest known by that title through all 
the country round. There was something very 
inspiriting and gay in the edges of these woods 
—the sunshine came filtering through the eme- 
rald roof with such a golden strain, the color of 
the sky cut itself with such a jewel-like trans- 
parence against the sharp angle of the oak-leaves, 
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here and there a pine feathered off into the air, 
and gave such a depth of shadow to the brilliant 
lights of elm and birch, those jocund birches, 
frolicking and rollicking from sun till shadow, 
so glad to have broken into the summer, titter- 
ing and twittering, and set off by every slightest 
breeze into a fresh flutter with new hoards of 
gamesome secrets to whisper away—a man would 
need dye his conscience in blackest hellebore be- 
fore he could be sad beneath them. Here all 
day long there was whistling and trilling above : 
the partridge whirred beside the path, the rabbit 
darted across it, and now and then in an open 
space they could see a young eagle slowly wheel 
and sail away again. <A great white orchis 
sweetened all damp places, ferns tufted the in- 
terstices and tossed like plumes of tournament, 
and the moss of ages, velvet soft and freshly 
verdurous, draped rock and mound with cush- 
ioned ease. Now and then a break in the woods 
opened on wide meadow scenes where all color 
lay diffused in vaguest dreams—here the waving 
whitening rice-plain, there strained with rusty 
reds and deepening purples, and every where 
shifting the disguises with each cloud that swept 
a shadow across them. Beyond, on one side 
rose dun hills, on the other slumbered the sea. 
Here in the dry, warm, sun-soaked moss lay 
Ambrose; and Melicent, throned on the low 
boughs, talked to him in a little monotone that 
she meant should give him rest, but which had 
the art of keeping his attention perpetually on 
the alert to catch the next inflection, it was so 
in tune with the rustle of the leaves, the murmur 
of the wind seemed to slide through it, and the 
faint hum of the forest wings; and as he listened, 
he watched—watched the fair face so pure of the 
world’s breath, telling of lonely life and deep 
self-intimacy in its freedom from all outer im- 
press. In the hours when she read to him, or 
when she sung quaint ballads, he fancied that 
he must have already died, and be lying now on 
the outskirts of heaven with some sweet saint to 
tendhim. Nothing jarred with the dreamy state 
in which her presence wrapped him, other than 
thus her individuality never appeared: she be- 
came the incarnate shadow of his mood, what- 
ever that mood might be. At length, when little 
remained of the past on which to speak, and 
they had not found that unreserve which opens 
the heart of to-day, however they might ap- 
proach it with trembling divining rods, Melicent 
brought to light a cluster of those strange ro- 
mances where in each one some man has gar- 
nered the whole poetry and reverie of his life, and 
so given his all to the world, embalmed his soul 
and died—and in such spheres, foreign and deep- 
ly delicious, they spent the long summer days. 
The ideal surrounded them and blended indefin- 
ably with daily things—the light was softer, the 
perfume deeper, the delight immortal. Each bor- 
rowed for the other the investments of the scene: 
they charmed and soothed as those of whom they 
read charmed and soothed: the one became grand 
and heroic with a hidden pathos in his life, the 
other more tenderly beautiful and holy. Love 
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already shook his wings about them, and shed ] 
strange hints upon the air. Wandering home | 
in the late afternoons they repeated to each | 
other, till they timed their steps, such clinging 
verses as had nestled immemorially in their 

hearts. Sometimes so the day broke up in splen- 

dor ; sometimes an east wind, rathe and rasping 

though so low, crept in and brushed the fogs be- 

fore it; cold, treacherous vapors that, white and 

fleece-like, trailed all about them and overlay the 

branches like low-hung clouds; and after one 

such stroll Mr. Ambrose sought the wilderness | 
no more. He was ill now, prostrate and pale, 
but not suffering, for Melicent seemed to spell 
all pain away, to prevent it, to destroy it; but 
when Grandpa Aubichon returned, he saw that 
the enemy had made long strides and fortified 
his intrenchments 

**Come, come, honey!’ he cried. ‘* You're | 
helping this man imagine himself in extremis. 
Hurry about, shuffle a little, make a noise!” 

‘* Noise!” said Mr. Ambrose, rising on one 
hand from his lounge. ‘‘Why don’t you ask 
one of the little cherubs—head and wings—in 
the Prayer-Book corners to make a noise ?” 

**They generally are doing their silent best 
with a penny trumpet.” 

‘* Noise from a sunrise cloud in the house, a 
balmy breath—” 

‘*In fact, a medicated vapor,” laughed Meli- | 
cent. 

But here Grandpa Aubichon bustled round 


himself to change the aspect of things; in the 
first place emptying a basket of blossoms in a 
rosy rain over both Melicent and Ambrose, then | 
winding up the old music-box till it struck to | 
the tune of Alaster M‘Alaster, and finally loop- | 
ing back the curtains, throwing wide the shut- 


ters, and flooding the place with lustre. <A 
long yellow beam touched Melicent: as Ambrose 
watched it strike and spread about her, its effect 
was for him like that of the writing on the wall, 
and then in its heat and power all the secret 
writing of these swift days started into light. 
From their warm drifting dream he was awake. 
He seemed to hold his heart in his hand—ah, 
how noble, should his grasp close and he carry | 
this new fact with him, like a slumbering angel 
of resurrection, into his tomb! Ah, how self- 
ish, should he weld that young life with his own 
in the forge of a life-long sorrow! He fell back 
faint and blind, roused by the airy sprinkle of 
perfume from that little hand above him. Ah, 
how sweet to lapse along this sunny tide, and so 
sink into the great sea! 

** Well, honey. I have found Flora,’ said 
Grandpa Aubichon at tea. 

** Found Flora!” 

‘*Traced her. And been doing what—do 
you suppose?” 

**T can’t wait to suppose, dear Grandpa Aubi- 
chon !” 

“Studying for the stage! And has a won- 
derful engagement in prospect.” 

Ambrose’s lip curled in a silence of satirical 
scorn. 


| 


could. 


| smote her in the face. 
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**And will she succeed?” asked Melicent, 
sparkling. 

‘* She has extraordinary talent.” 

‘*T always knew there was something—dear 
old Flor—but I never thought of that. 


Opera, 
of course. 


And did you get down on your 
knees, Grandpa Aubichon, and beg her to come 
here ?”’ 

“*T left an urgent message to the effect that 
this was her home: in case she fails, you know.” 

“But she won’t fail!” 

Here Grandpa Aubichon plunged into a heap 
of accumulated letters, and Mr. Ambrose saun- 
tering to the casement, at length stepped through 
it, drawn by certain deep-honeyed scents be- 
yond, and then down the walks and out into the 
warm rich sunset. When, half an hour later, he 
turned the angle of the house, the picture of 
Melicent, as she sat half-way up the old wooden 


| staircase, now as before covered with the honey- 
| suckles’ rich and satisfying atmosphere of sweet- 


ness, struck him not so much as a picture as 
like the reflection of himself in a glass. He 


| was only watching the ruddy tinge of the west 


cast back and painted on the tender east, and 
he mounted and sat beside her. 

“You look quite well,” she said, gayly. 

‘*T am quite well. Iwas before. Only one 


| needs a point to pronounce the fact for one, and 


that was Dr. Aubichon’s return. How sweet 


| the air, how lovely the hour!” he murmured, 


after a brief silence of enjoyment. ‘‘ You'll 
never die here; this house, this garden, it is 
only a little suburb of immortality.” 

‘“Tf it were!” 

**TDon’t you suppose the gods tire of them- 
selves and have dreadful yawns ?” 

**No; they have ‘laughter never spent,’ you 
know. Nothing so blissful as a god’s nature 
The sun would sooner cease shining.” 
Here a pause, into which the stars stole trem- 


| bling, and soft darkness crept up to woo the 


fragrance. 

* Strange!” he exclaimed, at length. ‘‘ When 
I came I was so indifferent to death ; and now, 
in thinking of it, I seem to look out of these 
clasping sunbeams into a cold, black, and horri- 
ble gap.” 

‘¢Why, Mr. Ambrose, then you do not love 
God!” 

‘*No, Miss Melicent, I love you!” 

If some wand of transformation had stricken 
her the blow would not have startled more. 
She had schooled herself never to hope for it, to 


| dream of it, fancy it; and at the sound wide 


valves folded back and the lustre of a new world 
She had known calm, 
and here was turbulence: into her soft demi- 
monde broke fleree lights and shades. An emo- 
tion that should have been joy and was yet like 
fear made her soul tremulous within her. Pre- 
viously love had permeated all her substance ; 
the love that is sacrifice—should she receive into 
her soul the love that is divine? The winds 
seemed to breathe about her with fervor as she 
leaned toward his waiting arms; the stars to 
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throb in silver chorals; the very blossoms to 
burst their innermost cells and diffuse around 
her a fresh and sacred meaning: her eyes anoint- 
ed read the secret of creation. 

And he who had caused this commotion, who 
had laid such a hand on her heart-strings, and 
was arousing a vibration never to cease, attend- 
ed her will with assured quiet. Words had 
escaped him which he had meant to seal in si- 
lence forever, and now he must bear their 
weight. 

‘* And yet, Melicent,” said he, ‘‘it is hope 
that makes the horror. Death will be as idle a 
word as before if you say that you do not care 
for me.” 

‘* But you know I do, Mr. Ambrose.” 

Ah! to be so drawn into thuse arms; to be 
wrapped away in that heart; to cease standing 
without the walls of heaven; to enter with the 
worship, and become lost in the god! Soul seal- 
ed with soul, one life, one death, one eternity. 
No longer apart from him, but, come what fate 
might, his very self. As Melicent clung to her 
lover in the first timid flush of joyful trust she 
believed herself blessed among women: so glad- 
ly she assumed her destiny—the destiny of all 
her kind—the cross, the crown of thorns, the 
everlasting rapture. 

There was but little to say: the tide rises 
higher than words over full-freighted moments. 
A murmured endearment, a touch, a caress; 
the love was so profound, the bliss so still. They 
sat, tenderly tranquil, and suffered the night to 
deepen around them. All nature seemed to 
conspire, wishing to soothe and to satisfy, send- 
ing its hushed influences to reassure them there 
sequestered in the gloom and fragrance. And 
as Ambrose, with closed eyes, felt her breath on 
his cheek, and her head bowed above him in the 
broad-burdened hour, and under the solemn 
midnight depths, he could have imagined that 
they floated out, up-buoyed, on some sweet sea 
that was to strand them only on the shores of 
another world. 

But a voice broke through the quiet lapse: 
Grandpa Aubichon summoned them in, as he 
woke suddenly to the fact of their absence and 
of the fallen dew; and they parted there, under 
the stars, in that first separation, pointed as 
Ithuriel’s spear, the test of true and false, and 
after which each fears to look at the other lest 
they have only dreamed. 

How sunnily the days slipped by—the weeks 
how swiftly—brimmed with happiness, yet calm 
as pastorals! Pain nor grief rose before them ; 
death was carried captive. Life became to Mel- 
icent a summer idyl. Her sensation was so in- 
volved with the complete joy of these days that, 
whatever disaster or despair might overtake her, 
her whole nature would be sealed and stamped 
with their impress, her temperament infiltrated 
with their effluence, and she could not but take 
even sorrow kindly. And as for him, the fact 
that he was capable of such experience, could so 
inspire, could so receive, alone insured his soul’s 
salvation. Still the rose opened wider and 


wider; each day unfolded a rarer petal; and 
they wandered in fresh labyrinths of sweetness. 
With Melicent youth was at flood. But for this 
season she would have glided through a life of 
soft neutral tints; now her emotions broke 
flashes of vivid color. So new and so precious 
was her delight, that certainty of possession was 
in perpetual ebb and flow. With her all was 
riot; with Ambrose all was calm. Over his 
dark eyes and keen features there grew the re- 
finement of peace. Yet you would never have 
known her joyous trouble except for the chang- 
ing flush low on the cheeks—for the sparkl 
kindling and quenching in the irids. The old 
repose and gentle calm hovered round about her 
manner yet. And all the time Grandpa Aubi- 
chon went and came, like a beneficent Jove, 
drowning care in the splendid skies that July 
had folded about the earth, and happier than 
Jemschid’s jeweler could have been, because he 
had a love-affair upon his hands. But yet there 
was a thorn beneath the rose. If she had fail- 
ed to feel the sting when she grasped it first, the 
pain throbbed there now, for in the very words 
wherein he told his love he had denied a larger 
love. Daring and yet distrustful, she waited, 
knowing that, while this love ripened in all its 
suns and breezes, that must needs be born—not 
knowing that in her life alone he was daily lift- 
ed to a higher plane. 

The days when Ambrose made delicious 
drowse all the noon in scented hay-ricks, lolling 
home from the fields at length on the cloud- 
cushioned loads—those days were all over; the 
berries, too, dark and shining, as clusters of 
midnight dew should be, were left for the birds 
to peck up on the high hill-pastures, and he 
heaped himself no more with sheaves of the aro- 
matic fern, but chose instead the broadest sun- 
beam of the garden, and steeped himself in it 
with most oblivious idlesse. 

To-day a shimmering August rain was falling 
every where, and to dispel the musty dampness 
of the rooms Melicent went about sprinkling 
rose-water till the air was sweet as that of some 
Oriental palace-court. The fine showers came 
sifting half through sun and half through cloud, 
till it seemed as if a hoar-frost were sheeting its 
jeweled net-work round the windows, and every 
once in a while a ravishing rainbow started up 
from nowhere, and as suddenly melted again into 
the murk weather. 

‘*T always said there was enchantment here,” 
said Ambrose, pointing at therain. ‘‘ Here we 
are sealed away from the world in our crystal 
walls; and these are the last letters Thomas will 
ever bring you!” 

Melicent rose to take them, and sat down 
again at his feet. ‘‘That’s for Grandpa Au- 
bichon,” she said; ‘“‘and that, and that; here 
are the Sodom and Gomorrah papers; that’s for 
you; here’s mine. Dear old Flor! don't it look 
as if she wrote with a sunbeam ?” 

‘Well, honey,” said Grandpa Aubichon, 
entering with his pipe in his fingers, ‘‘ what 


news?” 
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‘*Flora. Every thing! Appears in the fall 
—goes South—sings in Havana. Can’t come to 
us till spring.’ 

**Concisely given. Then we must go to her.” 
‘We, Grandpa ?” 

** All of us.” 
‘* Aren’t we well enough here ?” 


brose. 


sighed Am- 

** Are you going to break the spell ?” 
‘*Summer is your life, my lad. This one 

is” 

Yes.” 

Then let us slip into another.” 


** This life is most over. 

“Tush! 

** When ?” 

‘*Oh, after harvest.” 

‘** That will be too late,”” murmured Melicent, 
reminded of what she endeavored to forget and 
refused to believe. ‘* The frosts are deadly.” 

‘*Nonsense! It will do him good to see the 
sunny half of an October peach.” 

** Ah yes, Grandpa Aubichon, one word for 
him, and how many for somebody else? You 
have seen the sunny Lalf of sixty October peach- 
es, take a citron or a papaw this year.” 

‘* Little tyrant! See what it is to have no 
liberties, Ambrose. Well, then, let us sail in 
October. Those my letters, honey ?” 


** Shall you like it?” asked Melicent of Am- | 


brose. 

** Of course I shall. Simmering over the sea, 
resting there under giant plumes of luxuriant 
leaf beside the plain of everlasting azure—s« 
dreamy, so lazy, as it breaks inshore, but far 
out creaming on the coral reefs. I should like 
to be buried in the sea, Melicent. Let me down 
into the deep of that inverted heaven that I may 
feel its great heaving heart and share its infin- 
ity.” She threw her arms forward and around 
him, caressing through impetuous tears, striving 
to speak, but stifled with sobs, and assuaging 
the sudden anguish with kiss after kiss scattered 
on his lips. 

* Hush, hush, little love!” he said, partly ris- 
ing. ‘‘It wasonlyafaney. Don't ery; forget 
to think. Perhaps we shall never die, who 
knows?” And so he soothed the aching heart, 
and won the fair face back to its old guise, half 
peace, half melancholy, the parted lips yet trem- 
bling with the returning thought, the eyes yet 
gleaming through suspended tears. 

** Don’t let them fall,” he said, lightly. 
them till I go.” 

‘Till you go? But Iam going too. 

‘Are you really? I thought that was one 
of Grandpa Aubichon’s canards to make the idea 
easier at first, so that parting should not come 
at last in a grand douche. So much the less 
need of sorrow. You go with me,sweet? Yet 
how do you know I shall allow it?” 

** Allow it ?” 

‘**T may be too ill to have any but the near- 
est—” But here the color touched his face as 
he remembered himself. 

‘*Mr. Ambrose,” replied Melicent, simply, 
after a slight pause. ‘‘I suppose you mean I 
should go as your wife. But do you know—I 
feel that your love for me arose out of weakness 


“Keep 


” 
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and pain. Ihave no right to take advant 

of it, for in perfect health you might choos 

very different person.” 
‘Then you mistrust me, 
‘Ts it mistrust ? 


Melicent !” 
No, it is love, it is love!” 


| she whispered. 


So Summer stripped off her glory and was 
away over the seas, where shortly Grandpa Au- 
hon and the others found her. Having as- 
certained that the residence of a man whom he 
had known in the days when he followed the 
sea was yet in existence, though vacant, thither 
Grandpa Aubichon transported a household. 
This man had been a descendant of the old bue- 
canetrs, and with the instinct of race had fixed 
his home in a solitude of sea. Aside 
from the highways of the ocean, it leaf 
and fruited unsuspected through its ages; 


bie 


very 


proached by nothing but shallop or corral, an 
islet less than half a mile extent, cousin to 
the Cayman-braque and those myriad others— 
pearls threaded with most melodious names—far 
too insignificant for charts 
boats; 


Tl ey reac hed it in 
and leaving behind them the blue mount- 
ains of Jamaica, it seemed at first, lying so low 
in its shoals, the merest vapor steaming forever 
from the surface of the shining sea; and then 
with nearer view, as its one granite needle and 
its gigantic group of palms and mangos sketch- 
ed themselves against the light, a fleet of masts 
floating up the horizon; and suddenly, with one 
of the fantastic sea-transformations, they found 
themselves slipping along the shore through wa- 
ters darkly transparent under the lofty shadow 
ofits arching grove. Long forgotten by its cen- 
tral fire-fountains, the isle yet dimly preserved 
their trace, and, crater-like, its heart dipped be- 
tween the shore and the precipitous south shaft 
into a gentle hollow, where all soft airs and 
medicinal balms collected. On this rocky shaft 
the winds that came across the sea, full freight- 
ed from their far flight over ranker regions of 
unbounded forest—wildernesses tropic 
odors brooded—dropped half their rich lading 
in precious dew, that whether it dripped from 
spine to spine of the great cactus blooms that 
starred the topmost crevices in crimson and in 
snow, or wafted thence on breezes « 


where 


f balsam, 
seemed yet to breathe round the place an invio- 
late wall that shut it from the salt sea 
lation of perfume as our atmosphere shuts us in 
from space. Nestled in this island valley, and 
ringed with the giant feathery ferns, they seem- 
ed to be below the level of the waters that em- 
blazoned themselves above in one edge of detp- 
est tint, like the rim of a drinking-cup embossed 
in a wrought-work of sapphires, and out of which 
the sky foamed forever in a golden luxury of 
light. Half-way up the great rock a fountain 
burst into the air, and leaping along under domes 
of spray and rainbow, it tore swift passage down 


in an iso- 


the shaft and disappeared in a fissure again, 
whence conducted through some dark passage, 
it fell on the other side into the sea; but its 
impetuous wings fanned into life great cur- 
rents that swept away all impurity, and the 
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beatings of its constant heart sent freshness 
in great veins of health throughout the air. 
‘*I’m good for so long as you've the mind to 
stay, Dr. Aubichon,” cried Ambrose. ‘It’s 
impossible to die here. It’s just a day dropped 


out of heaven, taking such shape as it fell. <A | 


thousand years as one day.” 

‘“‘’Twouildn’t be too long for me if it were,” 
replied the other. 

As for Melicent, she looked about her in a 
maze. It seemed to be a garden floated off 
from the lost Manoa, becalmed and moored in 
this enchanted spot. Sweeter than the valley 
of Avilion, more mysterious than the yet un- 
found Isla de Arin, so hidden from others that 
it would seem to have repelled their compass 
needles, and have become unattainable as a 
cloud in heaven, sphered in impenetrable sum- 
mer. In later years, as her memory went to 
hover over it, she could hardly believe that it 
were any thing but the wildest vision, till one 
spot embowered in its shadows rose and stamp- 
ed it ineffaceably on fact. But apart from its 
mystic seclusion, from its air of everlastingness, 
as if it were a thing forgotten by the great pow- 
ers of the universe, passed over by destruction 
and decay, all its tides and breathings were 
balm. In this languishing warmth, this fertil- 
izing atmosphere, they might well forget the 
future; the luxuriant riot of stem and root, the 
great flowers that seemed, as they hung in the 
shadow, to be radiant with the inexhaustible 
life in their hearts, the depth of sky, the won- 
drous loveliness on every side, the very ap- 
proach of so much vitality—from them all Am- 
brose drew a stronger, longer life. And Grand- 
pa Aubichon, who appeared to think that in 
bringing Ambrose here he had deployed a won- 
derful strategic force over nature, and diploma- 
tized with death, rubbed his hands in an im- 
aginary lavatory every hour, and regarded the 
sleeping and waking breath of his patient as 
entirely an affair of his own workmanship. 

Melicent’s presence threw round this airy 
habitation all the grace of home. Books, and 
prints, and tiny treasures of alabaster scattered 
themselves about; and shells of curious beauty, 
picked up along the shore to which they now 
and then climbed, vased the torrent of blossoms 
that daily overflowed the house, the house it- 
self buried in splendid trailers, and a deep tan- 
gle of loose and interlaced greenery. 

‘* The place seems to seize every thing,” said 
Ambrose. ‘If you stand still long enough un- 
der that dropping yaguey spray it will knot you 
and net you in inextricable coils. If I lie here 
five minutes, letting this dazzle of light soak 
through me, I find a foot or a hand fast banded 
in the hurrying vines. It must be as healthful 
for the soul as for the body here, Nature seems 
so desirous of taking us to herself.” 

**It seems to me like those Happy Islands in 
Mirza’s dream,” said Melicent. 

‘* Yes, and that is very cheering,” he replied, 
throwing his clasped hands above his head and 
falling back, to luxuriate more entirely, ‘ be- 


cause, of course, you couldn’t be there unless 
you deserved to be. And so you feel yourself 
possessed of all the virtue incident to those peo- 
ple who went to and fro in white robes and with 
harps of gold.” 

‘*And what adds to the feeling,” she said, 
‘Cis, that we lose the count of the days; the 
seasons are so confused that we seem to have 
done with time.” 

‘* And to have begun eternity? Yes; but 
that is one of our errors, because we merely pass 
the hours, merely spend them. We measure 
time ; formerly people weighed it. Clocks are 
convenient liars; they have taught us to regard 
eternity not as a state of being, but as an affair 
|of duration. I don’t think men will ever get it 
through their gross perception, till death refines 
| them, that there are no such things as time and 
space.” 

‘* Listen. Mr. Ambrose, is that a nightin- 
gale?” 

‘* A noonday nightingale. An unrecognized 
species.” 

‘*Tt comes so from that covert of shade, it 
seems as if the golden anther of that great white 
bell were singing.” 

‘* And the fragrance were the tune.” 

They listened till the song went wandering 
away into deeper depths of shadow, where it 
should refresh itself in the richest draughts of 
the honey-wine. 

**QOh the place is haunted,” said Ambrose, 
then. ‘* Doubtless elfinly—but haunted. We 
are waited on and welcomed by the souls of the 
fairies who died with Shakspeare. I shall come 
out here under the midnight, some time, darkly 
bathed in odorous dew, and surprise them at 
their revels while they think us asleep, and have 
stepped from their aura of invisibility—and I 
shall learn wonderful secrets, secrets that they 
whisper among themselves, or that drop, a little 
later, from the lips of listening orchids.” 

‘* For instance—” 

‘¢ For instance, I shall learn that we preserve 
|the immortality we have found here only on 
condition of never seeing the full moon. That 
this Governess of Floods who hides her sceptre 
and pretends to be a satellite, in her witch-dance 
round the earth, rules the tide of the trees as 
the tide of the seas, and therefore the spells that 
I may work with a spike of aloe when the sap 
mounts or when it falls. I shall learn that the 
poisons that are death-pangs in her gibbous ray 
are innocuous sweets as she wanes. I shall 
learn at what moment of what receding night- 
| tide to climb the shore’s rim yonder, and, de- 
scending the beach, find my mermaid with per- 
|fumed locks singing dulcet strains on the reef 
|outside the dark lagoon. And I shall feel a 
| dim warning that has been read from the mystic 
| writing on the sphinx Atropos, a dim warning 
| of the hour in what dark morning prime these 
phantoms shall cease to stand between me and 
the actual, and the beetle and the glow-worm 
| begin to stake out my grave.” 
| You will be a great enchanter,” said Meli- 











no 





cent, laughing in order to hide the shudder that 
would creep coldly over her. ‘‘ And you will 
command the springs of life and know the po- 
tent berry in whose juice the Immortals dip 
their spears, that you told me of yesterday, so to 
shoot Death with his own shafts.” 

“You will become a very Poke o’ Moonshine, 
and will naturally dissolve in these torrefying 
sunbeams if you don’t seek a roof straightway,” 
said Grandpa Aubichon, rising from his own 
nest and shaking off the deposit of a tropical 
hour that had tried to assimilate him with the 
granite foundations of the place. 

‘Saint Aubichon, in an aureole of flower- 
dust and powder off moths’ wings!” exclaimed 
Ambrose. ‘‘ Of course we are his thralls. Not 
obeying the saints here, they bring a hurricane 


or an earthquake, or some other day of judg- | 


ment, and explode it round about us. At his 
service,” he added, rising. ‘‘Come, darling, 
there’s a dream in a drowse waiting to chariot 
you through siesta!” And catching Melicent 
like a lily-stem, he throned her, perfect and pe- 
tite, upon his arm. 
I am?” he said. 
leaves.” 


“TI absorb vitality from the 


‘¢ Make the most of them,” responded Grand- | 


pa Aubichon. ‘‘ Your stock for threescore and 
ten must be stored in as many days. Time’s 
half up.” 

‘‘Not a moment more to linger? It’s idle 
talking; I can’t go. I never shall be satiate 
with this sea, this splendor, this drunkenness of 
odor. This sweet sunny space has been such 
bliss, Dr. Aubichon! It has been such rest, 
such quiet.” 

“One of the seasons when the soul grows,” 
said Melicent, laying her cheek against his hair 
—hair whose fine soft darkness alone would have 
attested the owner’s organization. 

“It has made me so good, too,” he said, 
laughingly ; and tossing her to his shoulder with 
one of his old arts of the athlete. ‘‘I can't 
imagine the possibility of sin. Iam sure I am 
an angel!” 

**T am sure somebody else is. 
down, or I shall think you are going up for 
good.” 

‘*T can’t go up for bad, Grandpa Aubichon.” 

** Yes you could, if you left us behind.” 

“ Ah, wherever I go, I shall yet have her. 
My rose can never close its petals !” 

And so the three disappeared under the dense 
forest screen of shadow and coolness. 





OSGOOD’S PREDICAMENT. 
ype took a cane-bottomed chair whose 


edges had given way from the application | 


of boot-soles, cane and umbrella ferules, and 
studied his predicament. He commenced this 
necessary study early in the morning in his 
room, which was in a boarding-house situated 
in this metropolis. The early carts were tak- 
ing their way down town through a blue haze, 
which in the country prefigured a golden day, 
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** Don’t you see how strong | 


Honey, come | 





The milkman, the walk-sweeper, and the rag- 
picker, were the only creatures moving in Os- 
good’s neighborhood. The time was propitious 
for meditation and resolve, but Osgood’s head 
was not ready. The still Champagne that he 
had drank the night before buzzed in his brain. 
With a glass of it in his hand, under a side gas- 
light, in the drawing-room of his Aunt Formica, 
he had proposed marriage to a handsome dash- 
ing girl, and the handsome dashing girl had ac- 
cepted him. They swallowed the bubbles on 
the ‘“ beaker’s brim,” thinking it was the Cup of 
| Life they were drinking from. Neither supposed 
| that the moment was one of exhilaration or en- 
thusiasm. Osgood never felt so serious, or so 
| determined to face the music, as he called it, 
which was the short for a philosophical design 
to march boldly through life, and shoulder its 
necessities with a brave spirit and a martial air. 
Osgood was intelligent, agreeable, and hand- 
j}some. He had advanced no further into life 
|than to give this impression. He knew no- 
thing more of himself than that he was intelli- 
gent, handsome, and ‘‘ plucky.” He had no fa- 
ther or mother, but he had an aunt who had 
married Mr. Formica; this pair, effete in them- 
selves, belonged to that mysterious class who 
are always able to get their relatives places un- 
|der Government. When Osgood was eighteen 
| they obtained a place in the Sub-Treasury, which 
| yielded him the income of fifteen hundred dol- 
j lars. Aunt Formica expected a great deal from 
| him in the way of deportment and dress. The 
;exigencies of his position, she observed, com- 
| pelled him to do as those around him did. Of 
| course he never laid up any of his salary, but he 
| kept out of debt, and in doing this he fulfilled 
| the highest duty that came within his province. 
| His associates were young men who had more 
| money than he, and who expected him to spend 
| as much as they spent. ‘The houses he visited 
| were inhabited by people who took it for grant- 
|ed that all who came in contact with them were 
|as rich as themselves. The Formica interest 
| was large. When he went to Washington with 
|his aunt, he went the rounds of the senators’ 
| houses and hotels in the way of calls, dinners, 
,and parties. When he went to Boston with her 
| he began his visits at the right hand of Beacon 
| Street, and branched into the streets behind it, 
| where as good blood abides, though it has not 
| the same advantage of the air of the Common. 
| Wherever he went expense was involved, in the 
way of gloves, bouquets, cards, fees to errand 
boys, exchange of civilities in lunches, cigars, 
jale, brandy, sherry, stage, hack, and car fare, 
| which he bore like a hero. 
| Lily Tree, the girl whom he proposed to mar- 
ry, belonged to a family of the Formica species. 
| It sailed through society all a-taut with conven- 
| tion, and was comme i/ faut from stem to stern. 
| Lily and Osgood had always known each other. 
| They passed through the season of hoop and 
| ball, dancing-school, tableaux, and charades to- 
| gether; sympathized in each other’s embryonic 
| flirtations; and were such fast friends that no 

















one ever dreamed of any danger to them from | 
love. But as the wagon that goes from the pow- 
der-mill in safety innumerable times at last car- 
ries the keg which explodes it, so Osgood and 
Lily at last touched the divine spark which threw 
them out of their old world into one they had 
not anticipated. 

This was part of Osgood's predicament. 

What made him do as he had done? 

Why had Lily accepted him ? 

She would never, he argued, consent to go 
out of the area which bounded her ideas, and 
which comprised a small portion of New York, 
Boston, Washington, and the tour of Europe, 
which meant a week in London, six months in 
Paris, and ten days in Rome. Unless he de- 
scended from the Sub-Treasury, and sought some 
business, such as making varnish, glue, buttons, 
soap, sarsaparilla, or sewing machines, could he 
marry? What shrewdness had he in the place 
of capital to bring to bear on the requirements 
of these Yankee callings? How he worried over 
the prospect which looked so pleasant the night 
before! Champagne, flowers, light, and per- 
fume were gone from it. He pitied himself in 
his helplessness. The thought of Lily deprived 
of her delicate evening dresses, her diurnal bou- 
quets, caramels, and her pecunious caprices, was 
not pleasant. He could not see her in any light 
that made her so agreeable as in the light that 
he must certainly cause her to lose. 

Something practical must be done. 

Naturally he looked into his pocket-book. 
There was eighteen dollars in it—all the money 
he had. It was the last day in the month, 
however, and he was entitled to draw one hun- 
dred and twenty-five dollars. He shut his pock- 
et-book and looked into his closet. He found 
there several pairs of patent-leather boots and a 
brilliant dressing-gown. ‘‘ Pooh!” he said, pee- 
vishly, and shut the door. He then examined his 
bureau; in its drawers were many socks, shirts, 
cravats, four sets of studs and sleeve-buttons, 
and five scarf-pins. He rattled the studs and 
buttons thoughtfully; but nothing came of it, 
and he closed the drawers. His eye then fell on 
a dress-coat which he had worn for the first time 
the evening before. He resolved to take the 
coat back to Wiedenfeldt, his tailor. This re- 
solve was the nucleus probably of his future un- 
dertakings. He finished dressing and left the 
house. Before reaching Wiedenfeldt he pur- 
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chased and drank a bottle of Congress Water. 
He also stopped at a favorite restaurant and 
made an excellent breakfast, and came away | 
with a ‘‘ Relampagos”—a small cigar of superior | 
flavor—and three daily papers. His interview | 
with Wiedenfeldt was satisfactory ; the coat was | 
taken back, and when he had settled the matter | 
he felt as if a beginning had been made in a new | 
and right direction. | 
That afternoon he drew his pay, and walked 
uptown. The moment he entered his room his 
predicament fell upon him again, and his spirits | 
sunk. He sat on the edge of his bed, so quiet | 
in his misery that he began to hear th: ticking 





t 
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of the watch in his pocket; it associated itself 
in his mind with the sound and motion of rail- 
road-cars. He felt himself traveling hundreds 
of miles away, listening all the while to a 
rhythmic sound, which said, ‘‘ Many a mile, 
many a mile.” Why should he not go ‘‘ many 
a mile, many a mile,” in reality? He went out 
immediately and bought a valise. After that 
his demeanor was settled and tranquil. He 
then wrote three notes—to his chief, his Aunt 
Formica, and Lily. ‘The first was a note of 
resignation ; the second conveyed the informa- 
tion to his aunt that he was sick of his place, 
had thrown it up, and was going out of town for 
a change of air. He regretted, when he began 
his note to Lily, that he had not sent her some 
flowers. A momentary impulse to go and see 
her stayed his hand; but he remembered that 
she must be at Mrs. Perche’s ‘‘ sit-down supper” 
that evening, and resumed writing. He begged 
her to enjoy herself, and not miss him while he 
was away. He did not know what to write be- 
sides, but put in a few chaotic expressions which 
might or might not mean a great deal. 

While he put a few necessary articles im the 
valise he wondered where he should go, never 
dropping the thought that he must go some- 
where, The remainder of his wardrobe, includ- 
ing the brilliant dressing-gown, he packed in a 
trunk and locked it. 

He rang the bell, and when the waiter came 
up asked for the landlady, Mrs. Semmes. The 
waiter thought that it was not too late to see her 
in her own parlor, and lingered, with his hand 
on his chin and his eyes on the valise. 

‘* Jem,” said Osgood, ** I have left some boots 
in the closet, and some shirts in the drawers, 
which are at your service.” 

The alacrity with which Jem changed his at- 
titude and expression struck Osgood with a 
sense of pain. ‘‘ How horribly selfish servants 
are !’’ he thought, taking his way down stairs. 
Mrs. Semmes hoped there was no trouble, and 
asked him to be seated. He looked at her 
earnestly ; she was the only one to say farewell 
to. Never had he looked Mrs, Semmes in the 
face before; he had only seen the hand into 
which he had placed the price of his board. 

**T came to tell you, Mrs. Semmes, that I am 
about to leave town for the present. Will you 
allow my trunk to remain here? If I do not 
return in a year and a day, break it open.” 

Mrs. Semmes promised to keep the trunk; 


| took some money due her; wondered at his go- 


ing away at that time of year, and asked him 
his destination. 

‘*T think I shall go to Canada,” he answer- 
ed, vaguely. 

‘There must be snow there, by 
counts.” 

‘* Where shall I go?” he was about to say, 
but checked himself. 

‘-If you were going East,” she continued, 
‘*you would find the ground bare enough, es}e- 
cially in the neighborhood of the sea: the sea- 
winds melt the snow almost as soon as it falls.” 


the ac- 
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**T think I will go East,” he said, musingly. 
He sat so long without saying any thing, star- 
ing straight before him, that Mrs. Semmes be- 
gan to feel fidgety. She recalled him to the 
present by walking to the window. He started, 
bade her gr 0d-by, and retired. 

He tossed about all night in a feverish sleep, 
tormented with dreams which transformed Lily 
into a small child which he was compelled to 
carry in his arms, or furnished his Aunt Formi- 
ca with a long spear, with which she pursued 
him, and was forever on the point of overtaking 
him. 

At 8 o'clock a.m. he might have been seen by 
a detective at the Twenty-seventh Street dépot. 
A few minutes after he was going through the 
tunnel; and, emerging from that, he considered 
himself fairly divided from New York. At the 
first station beyond the State-line of Massachu- 
setts he consulted a map, and concluded to stop 
at the junction of the Old Colony Railroad. 
There he changed the route, and in the evening 
reached a town which seemed waiting to go 
somewhere else, where he passed the mght. 

The next morning he started on his travels 
again toward Cape Cod. Five miles beyond a 
large village, in a flat, sterile, gloomy region, he 
alighted with his baggage, and said, ‘‘ This is 
the place for me.” The train went on, and the 
dépot-master went into his little den without 
noticing Osgood. Several tall school-girls, who 
had come to watch for the train, strolled down 
a cross-road, and he was alone. He went to the 
end of the platform and surveyed the country. 
He stood on the edge of a wide plateau along 
whieh ran the railroad track. Beyond that a 
road deviated through dismal fields, by unpaint- 
ed houses, large barns, and straggling orchards. 
Below the plateau a wide marsh extended, in- 
tersected by crooked creeks, which gnawed into 
the black earth like worms. A rim of sea bor- 
dered the tongue of the marsh, but it was too 
far off to add life to the scene. The sedge, giv- 
ing up all hope of being moistened by the salt 
waves, had died in great circles, which looked 
like mats of gray hair on some pre-Adamite 
monster’s buried head. 

Osgood det« 
the road. He plowed the sand for two miles, 
and at a sudden turn of the road came upon a 
house, with a number of barns and sheds at- 
tached to it. A dog with a stiff tail ran out 
from a shed and barked at him, and a pale-faced 
woman in a muslin cap appeared at a window 
of the house. He knocked at the door: 
opened it. 

** Will thee come in?” she asked. 

He entered, following her as he would have 
followed a ghost. She moved a chair from the 
wall without the least noise, and he dropped 
upon it. As he looked at her his identity seemed 
slipping away—seemed to be slipping into an 


srmined to pursue the windings of 


she 





‘Thee has come to us from strange parts, I 
reckon, from thy looks.” 

** Yes,”’ he answered; absently; ‘‘I needed 
change.” 

‘*There has been no change here since the 
Indians went away. If thee will look across the 
road thee can see the ground is strewed with the 
bits of shells from their feasts.” 

He went to the window, and again remarked 
to himself, ‘* This is the place for me.” 

**Could you,” he asked, going toward her, 
‘**Jet me stay with you a while?” 

‘*Did thee come to the Marsh End station 
this morning ?” 

‘*Yes; my valise is there. 

‘*'Thy parents are rich ?” 

**T have none.” 

**'Thee has been well cared for, thongh.” 

“‘T have not left home because of any—” 
Misfortune, he was about to say, but that did 
not seem to be the right word; so he tried to 
think of something else to say. 
emlburrassment, and said, quickly, 

‘*T never have harbored a stranger; but if 
Peter likes, he may take thee.” 

Osgood thanked her so pleasantly that she 
determined he should stay. She asked him his 
name, his age, his place of residence, his busi- 
Except in regard to 
the latter, his answer proved satisfactory; and 
when Peter returned at noon from the distant 
shore with a load of sea-weed, she introduced 


” 


She saw bis 


ness, and his intentions. 


Osgood as if he were an old acquaintance of 
whom Peter was in a state of lamentable igno- 
rance. He pushed his hat on the back of his 
head, shook hands with Osgood, and said, 
‘* Maria, will thee give me my dinner?” taking 
no further notice of Osgood till she had placed 
it on the table. It consisted of stewed beans, 
boiled beef, apple-pie, and cheese. Oss 
half a pie, and established himself in Peter's 


ood ate 


good graces. 

‘‘'Thee will learn that Maria’s pie-crust beats 
all,” he said. 

‘*Thee is ready to consent,” said his wife, 
“to keep young Osge vod a while ?”’ 

‘*T don’t know yet,” answered Peter. 

But after dinner he harnessed his horse and 
went to the dépot for Osgood’s valise, which he 
carried up stairs and deposited in the spare room. 
He then invited Osgood to take a look at the 
premises. He wished to make his own investi- 
gations in regard to Osgood without Maria’s in- 
tervention. They lingered by the pig-sty, and 
while Peter scratched the pigs with a cord-wood 


| stick, exchanged views of men and things. Peter 
| saw the ez pabilities of Osgood’s character, and 


atmosphere connected with her and her sur- | 


roundings. She brought him some water which 
she dipped from a pail near by, and held the 
cocoa-nut dipper which contained it to his lips. 


easily divined the manner of life he had led. 
He knew him to be selfish from ignorance, and 
because he had early formed the habits which 
impose self-indulgence. Something in the young 
man’s bearing won his heart—a certain impetu- 
ous simplicity and frankness which made him 
long to be of service to a nature unlike his own. 
Osgood found Peter genial, shrewd, and sad. 
Such a man he had never met. It seemed to 














him that Peter could set him straight in his own 
estimation ; there was no nonsense about the old 
man, and yet he could see deep feeling in his 
dark, cavernous eyes. The feeling which had 
oppressed him passed away, and another took 
its place which contained restoration, and faith 
in the future. He got into Peter’s way by at- 
tempting to help fodder the cattle and “slick up” 
the barn. When the work was done, and while 
Peter fastened the barn-doors with an ox-bow, 
Osgood looked about him. It was a March aft- 
ernoon ; no wind blew, and no sun shone; but 
the gray round of the sky, which neither woods 
nor hills hid from his sight, rolled over him in 
soft commotion. The reddish, barren fields 
stretched in their flatness beyond his vision, and 
the narrow roads of yellow sand ran to nowhere. 
The world of God, he thought, he saw for the 
first time ; and, away from the world of men, 
felt himself a man. 

He looked so kindly upon Maria when he en- 
tered the house that she delayed the stream of 
the tea-kettle which she held over the tea-pot 
to admire him. The supper was the dinner— 
eoid, with an addition of warm biscuits; and 


again Osgood ate himself into Peter’s good | 


graces. 

The evening was passed in silence. Peter 
smoked, Maria mended, and Osgood reflected. 
A violent storm arose in the night, which lasted 
three days. ‘They were improved by Maria and 
Peter in overhauling garden-seeds in the garret, 
and in setting up a leach-tub in the wood-honse. 
Osgood assisted. When he was alone with Ma- 
ria she talked to him of the boy who was lost at 


sea, and of the girl who died in childhood ; with | 


the hungry eyes of a bereaved mother she looked 
upon him, and his heart was touched with a 
new tenderness. When he was alone with Pe- 
ter the old man sounded the depths of the young 
man’s soul with wise, pathetic, quaint speech ; 
he went over the ground of his own life, which 
had been passed on the spot where he now was, 
with the exception of several mackerel voyages, 
and one in a merchant vessel to some of the 
southern ports of Europe. But when together 
Peter and Maria never talked with Osgood on 
personal matters. Between them a marital si- 
lence was kept, which was more expressive than 
the conjugal volubility which ordinarily exists ; 
it proved that they had passed through profound- 
er experiences, 

When the storm ceased Peter went to the 
station for his Boston newspaper, which he read 
to Maria, who took it afterward and read it over 
to herself. Brother Quakers, Peter’s neighbors, 
who lived out of sight, dropped in from time to 
time to exchange a word with Maria, or hold 
talks outside with Peter, with one foot in the 
rut and the other on the wagon-step. The pres- 
ent subject of interest, Osgood discovered, was 
the approaching Quarterly Meeting, and the 
mackerel fishery. Peter asked him to accom- 
pany himself and Maria to the town where the 
meeting was to be. They breakfasted at sun- 
rise, when the day arrived, in full dress—Peter 
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in a snuff-colored suit, and Maria in a series of 
brown articles—dress, shawl, and bonnet. ‘They 
started in good spirits in an open wagon, with 
an improvised seat for Peter in front. Beyond 
a belt of pine woods stood the meeting-house, 
and a mile beyond the meeting-house lay the 
town, before a vast bay Osgood drove alone 
into the town, and spent several hours there. 
He visited the shops to find some trifle for Ma- 
ria, and then went through the town down to 
the shore. How happy he grew in the pure wind 
and the gay morning light! The gulls rode 
over the foaming wave-crests and dipped into 
their green walls, and hawks swooped between 
the steadfast sky and heaving deep. The sea 
traveled round and round before his eyes with 
a mad joy, and tempted him to plunge into it. 
He wrote his name in the heavy sand with a 
broken shell, and the water filtered out tlie let- 
ters; then he paved it in pebbles with the word 
Strength. 

Peter and Maria were waiting for him when 
he returned to the meeting-house with the wag- 
on 

“Thee has been sky-larking,” she said. 

‘* After something for you,” he answered, put- 
| ting m her hand a handsome work-basket. 

‘* Has thee so much money that thee must 
waste it on me, Osgood ?” 

But she was pleased with the gift. They rode 
home amicably. Peter, as a favor, allowed Os- 
good to drive, while he imparted to Maria sun- 

| dry bits of information gained at the meeting. 

‘* Mackerel” went in and out at Osgood’s ears 
without gaining his attention, till he caught at 
something Peter said about the Bonita. He list- 
ened. Three vessels were about to sail from 
the town on a mackerel voyage, and the Bonita 
was one of them. He comprehended that Peter 
owned half the Bonita, and a plan struck him. 
He inquired into the subject, and obtained its 
history. That evening he proposed going on a 
mackerel voyage, which proposal so fired Peter 
that he declared he had a mind to go too; but 
Maria quenched his enthusiasm by going over 
the programme of work that must be done at 
home. She made no opposition to Osgood’s go- 
ing, but set before him in plain terms the hard- 
ships of such a voyage. He was not to be de- 
|terred, and Peter gave his consent, promising 
| him a small share of the profits. 

Osgood wrote to his Aunt Formica that night, 
| assuring her that he already felt much better, 
and that he was abont to enter into a new busi- 
ness, of which she should hear more. He also 
wrote Lily Tree a minute, lengthy epistle. He 
described his situation with Peter and Maria; 
told her how much board he paid—two dollars 
and fifty cents a week—and how well he had 
learned to do chores. He fed the pigs every 
day ; he wished that she could see how well they 
thrived on the diet lately introduced by Peter 
and himself—a dry mash of boiled potatoes and 
meal, with an occasional horse-shoe thrown in 
asarelish. Would she, he wondered, have en- 
joyed the day that he, Maria, and Peter made 
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soft soap? He mentioned his intended voyage, 
and asked her if she liked sailors. Could he 
have the hope, he continued, of her sympathy in 
his future enterprises, which perhaps would dif- 
fer from those she had thought of for him? He 
avowed a change in himself. Would it affect 
her? 

He sealed his letters, and began pacing his 
little room. Writing home had brought his old 
life near him again; the distance it had come 
to reach him seemed enormous 

**Tt was only a few days ago,” he thought, 
**and yet I am so different!” 

He rolled up his paper window-curtain and 
softly raised the window. ‘The moon made the 
landscape look more vast and desolate than it 
was in the light of day. Under the horizon it 
revealed a strip of sea which shone as if it were 
the portal of another world whose light was re- 
flected thereon. Osgood felt that he was an im- 
prisoned soul this side of it. The light gave 
him an intimation of immortality. ‘Where is 
Lily’s soul?” he asked. ‘* Has she any dream 
beyond the life she is in?” 

When Lily received Osgood’s note she was 
angry; so was Mrs. Formica when she received 
hers. An intuition that Osgood repented his 
rashness touched Lily's pride, and preserved her 
silence. When the second letter came, she 
thought he had the intention of experimenting 
with her; a test, she concluded, was unendur- 
able, not to be submitted to. Should she test 
him, and proclaim the engagement she medi- 
tated? it would be a relief to do something. 
She could not reach him with a letter, for he 
had gone on a mackerel voyage beyond the 
limits of the post-office. She decided different- 
ly according to the light she had. Unlike Os- 
good, she was chained to the place she was in. 
She was alone, too; her mother was occupied 
with neuralgia, and her father was out of town 
half his time, on mysterious agencies which re- 
ferred to canals. The newspaper reporters at 
Albany were well acquainted with Mr. 'Tree’s 
name while they were putting into short-hand 
the doings of the Legislature. Mrs. Formica 
had no suspicion that Lily was the cause of Os- 
good’s disappearance ; she would not have re- 
gretted his absence so much on these grounds, 
for a match with Lily was not desirable. 

Within a month Lily’s engagement to Mr. 
Barclay Dodge was announced. He was a 
young man of fortune, whose father owed his 
rise in the world to corn starch, and who had 
made himself known by spending large sums of 
money on pictures, landscapes mostly, which 
had been indorsed by the public in exhibi- 
tions. 

Mr. Barclay Dodge was happy; he had for 
more than two years followed Lily through all 
vicissitudes attendant upon the career of a young 
girl in society. From an exhilaration the pur- 
suit had become a desperation. He had never 
suspected any man of being his rival, and ac- 
counted for the acquaintance between Lily and 
Os;sood by believing that Lily was related to the 
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Formica family. How she managed so sudden- 
ly to convince Barclay Dodge that it was safe 
for him to propose is a mystery which none but 
a disappointed, contrary woman may reveal. 
He had the usual penetration of his sex in re- 
gard to such mysteries; he was a man of sense 
and experience, but he was in love, and when a 
man is in love he only analyzes himself, and all 
that he learns is, that his love must be grati- 
fied. 

In the whirl of his attentions, and the con- 
gratulations of her friends, the time passed quick- 
ly; not so quickly, however, as to avert the plan 
by which the Fates were to bring her to a knowl- 
edge of herself. 

Barclay proposed an immediate marriage. 
Lily declined the proposal with so much vehe- 
mence that he dared not insist. He pulled his 
mustache in rage after he left her, and wondered 
why he did not insist. By what means, he cogi- 
tated, could he make her yield her will to his? 
Her resistance he set down to coyness ; all wo- 
men had freaks; they were alike in such matters. 
He divined after a while that she would let go 
the lasso at any moment if he proved restive ; so 
he played the submissive to perfection. If she 
ever saw his eyes flame, or any gesture which 
contained a threat, he never knew it; but every 
revelation from him was a revelation to her of 
herself, and this was to be her education and 
her punishment. 

** Where is vour friend Osgood?” he asked 
once. 

‘He has been away a long time,” she an- 
swered, looking him full in the face, but with 
rather a stony expression in her eyes. 

‘* He is your relative ?” 

**Oh no.” 

“No? I thought so, always seeing you in 
the same places.” 

‘*Our families have been acquainted always.’ 

**Do you think he is handsome ?” 

“Ten.” 

‘*He is too short” (Barclay was tall), ‘‘ and 
his eyes have a wandering, unsettled look.” 

**He is following his destiny by them,” she 
answered, bitterly. ‘‘I wish that I could fol- 
low mine as a man can.” 

‘*Do you mean that you would like to follow 
Osgood’s eyes ?” 

‘*By no means; I must see destiny by your 
eyes.” 

The words were pleasant, but the tone was 
malicious. It made his heart bound as if an 
invisible foe had come into his atmosphere to 
do battle with him, and he could do nothing. 


“* * With the vapors all around, and the breakers on our lee, 

Not a light is in the sky, not a light is on the sea'— 
barring the lantern abaft,” roared Osgood, from 
the deck of the schooner Bonita, which was toss- 
ing outside Cape Malabar. 

‘*You may sing t’other side of your mouth 
afore long,” brawled back the skipper. ‘* We 
ain’t fur from the Cormorant Rocks; the wind 
p’r’aps will shove us on the ledge.” 
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‘* What, when we are just going home with | 


full barrels ?” 


‘*The mackerel may be briled in Tophet for | 


all we know.” 
The skipper was at the helm; Osgood and he 


were in the radius of a lantern which revealed | 
their faces to each other. Outside of that was | 
pitch darkness; the rain drove in fierce slants | 
against them, and the wind howled all round the | 


sea. 
The skipper did not look concerned, neither 
did Osgood; but they were both wondering 


which would first break over the Bonita, the | 


light of morning or the sea. 

**Them boys are asleep, I s’pose, wet to the 
bone ?” the skipper yelled, 

“Tes.” 

** Let ’em sleep ; there ain’t a lanyard loose.” 

‘What time must it be?” 

** Hard onto ‘leven. My old woman’s turned 
in long afore this, she has; allus goes to bed on 
the stroke o’ nine.” 

* She has thought of you to-night ?” 

‘*She has give me a prayer or so; she’s the 
strictest kind. Now I'll luff, there is a lull 
comin’; peskiest storms that have lulls in ’em. 
You don’t hear a swashing to a distance now ?” 

‘* No.” 

** Hark!” 

A sound, not of wind nor sea, approached 
them—a rapid, rushing, cutting sound. 

‘* Up with the helm!” shrieked the skipper to 
himself. ‘*God Almighty, she is down on us!” 

Osgood leaped up. The bowsprit of a large 
ship was over him; he threw up his arms in- 
stinctively and caught at something; he felt his 
feet drawing over the skipper’s head, and that 
he thumped it with his boots. He knew no 
more. The great ship crushed and plowed the 
Bonita into the waves as easily as a plow buries 
in the sod the stubble of the corn-field. No- 
thing signaled her destruction except the ex- 
clamation of the skipper; nothing remained in 
the wide sea to show it. Her timbers and the 
sleeping crew went to the bottom together. 
Morning dawned on the wild scene, revealing no 
floating spar, no rib of boat, no stave of tub or 
barrel, no sailor’s hat, no remnant of sail, no 
shred of clothing; the jaws of the sea had closed 
over all. The ship, a Liverpool liner, driven 
out of her course by the storm, cruised round 
the spot for a few hours, and then went on her 
way, taking Osgood with her. He had clung 
to the folds of the forward sail; and there he 
was found with his left wrist dislocated, his body 
strained and sore, and his mind wandering. He 
was no romantic sight with his red flannel shirt, 
fishy trowsers, cowhide boots, and hands pickled 
in brine. Still the ship’s surgeon took to him, 
and found, when Osgood came to himself, that 
he had taken to a gentleman. He lent hima 
suit of customary black, and introduced him to 
his acquaintances. Osgood would have enjoyed 
the voyage across the Atlantic but for the horror 
which had fallen on his mind from tbe catas- 
trophe of the Bonita. 








““How old are you?” the surgeon asked 
| him. 

| “About the first of March I was twenty- 
| three; since then I have grown so old I have 
lost the reckoning.” 

“Tl have to give you quinine, my boy.” 

**Give me some of the tincture of Lethe. 

‘*It is of no use to one to forget; don't be 
soft.” 
| ** Let us reason together, Sawbones.’ 
The Doctor agreed, and Osgood began his 
story with, ‘‘ Poor Peter,”’ and finished it with 
asking, ‘‘ Do you think I love her?” 

*“T'll bet a guinea,” said the Doctor, ‘‘ that 
she is married.” 

“* She isn’t,”’ replied Osgood, indignantly. 

‘*T am sure that she is engaged, as you call 
it, to somebody besides yourself.” 

‘*T know better.” 

‘What do you propose doing when you get 
home ?” 

** What can I do with thirty dollars, which I 
left with Peter by-the-way ?” 

‘*We shall see what we shall see when we 
come face to face with Aunt Formica. I in- 
tend going the rounds with you in New York. 
I am a student.” 

He carried Osgood to his country-home be- 
yond Liverpool, where they staid till the ship 
was ready to sail again. He amused his mother 
and sisters with stories of Osgood’s adventures 
on sea and land, and represented him in the 
light of a ‘*Jarley’s wax-works” hero, till he 
was fairly cured of his melancholy. 

Five months from the day on which he left 
New York Osgood returned, and stood on his 
Aunt Formica’s door-steps with Dr. Black. 
They looked like a pair of Englishmen. Both 
had shiny, red noses, shiny, hard, narrow- 
brimmed hats, and shiny, narrow-toed boots, 
and the nap had brushed off their coats. 

Osgood looked into the familiar area with 
emotion, and the Doctor looked at the windows 
with curiosity. 

‘* They must be out of town,” he said; ‘‘ the 
house has been put in brown hollands.” 

But Osgood knew the habits of his aunt— 
knew that from the first of July till the first of 
October the house was put on an out-of-town 
footing; and that she skirmished between city 
and country, or watering-place. The bell was 
answered by a servant he did not know. 

**T wish to see Mrs. Formica,” he said, brush- 
ing past her, and entering the dark parlor. 
“Dr. Black and friend say.” 

Mrs. Formica came in a moment after with a 
slight air of amazement, which increased to as- 
tonishment when she saw her nephew. She 
gave a little yelp as he embraced her, and said, 
‘““ Where have you been?” 

‘*To Cape Cod, and to Europe. I have been 
shipwrecked, aunt—that is, I lost my mackerel 
venture, and have been taken care of by my no- 
ble friend, Dr. Black.” 

Aunt Formica grew pale at the word “ ship- 
wrecked,” and turned to Dr. Blavk. Some- 
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thing in his face made her extend her hand and 
give him a warm welcome. 

‘Black may stay here while he is in port, 
mayn’t he? He will amuse you with yarns 
about me.” 

‘* Of course,” she replied. 
whole story.” 

Between Osgood and the Doctor it was re- 
lated. 

‘* Why did you ever go from me?” she asked, 
wiping away a real tear. 


** Now tell me the 


**T believe, aunt, I shall keep up the business | 


of going—it suits me. I can never live through 
your conventional cramps.” 


She did not think it prudent to combat him 


just then; but made a mental memorandum | 
that something must be done that would change | 


his foolish resolution. 
ner that evening. 

‘*T had a note yesterday from Mrs. Senator 
Conch,” said Mrs. Formica. 


A plan developed at din- 


‘* She will be in 


Saratoga this week, and begs me to meet her | 


there. Formica and I have been talking it over, 
Osgood, and we think that it will be pleasant for 
Dr. Black and you to go up for a week. You 
will go, Doctor ?” 


‘*Thank you, Madam, provided Osgood is | 


not averse.” 

‘* Any of our set there ?”” Osgood asked. 

“'The Trees went up last Saturday with Bar- 
clay Dodge. 
tour this year.” 

‘*What’s Barclay Dodge along for?” 

“He is engaged to Lily Tree.” 

** Ah!” said Osgood, looking at the Doctor, 
who could not help giving him a malicious gri- 
mace. ‘ How long since? It’s a capital match, 
ain't it?” 

‘* The engagement must have been announced 
soon after you left.” 

This reply put Osgood in a brown study. 
What impulse, he mused, had prompted Lily to 
give herself to Barclay Dodge? Would he have 
done so? 


Dr. Black commented on Osgood’s face, and | 


considered himself in a fair way to make studies. 

‘“*As far ,as money goes,’ continued Mrs. 
Formica, ‘‘ it may be called a good match; but 
certainly not as far as family goes.” 

** Family!” echoed Dr. Black, softly. 

‘*His father was a tradesman,” explained 
Mr. Formica, while Lily can go back to her 
great-grandfather before trade need be mention- 
ed. 

**Old Mr. Tree’s father,” remarked his wife, 
**was a brigadier-general in the Revolution.” 


| day to confer with the Governor. 


| who was there. 
They are making an extensive | 





‘*Plans go by contraries with me, aunt.” 

** You owe it to me not to be perverse.” 

**T can’t pay any debt.” 

Previous to going to bed Dr. Black and Os. 
good smoked several cigars. 

‘*You strike me,” said the Doctor, ‘‘as grow- 
ing to the dramatic just now. One event runs 
into another with monstrous rapidity among 
you Americans. How you differ from the En- 
glish! How is it that you catch fortune by the 
hair so?” 

‘We are passionate and quick-witted.” 

‘* And then you repudiate with ease.” 

‘*Bah! you imitate Sydney Smith.” 

**T did not mean in the sense of State bonds 
precisely.” 

*“*T think,” Osgood groaned, ‘‘ that I begin 
to feel like a snob again. What shall I do to 
be saved ?” 

** Go on in the groove that is making for you. 
I'll stand by and be the chorus. When I hear 
thy plaints of misery I will let fall the tear; but 
remember that ‘laws determine even the fates.’” 

** Bosh!” 

Except a dispute between the Doctor and Os- 
good concerning a slouched hat, which the Doc- 
tor would not wear, the party succeeded in 
starting and arriving amicably at the Union in 
Saratoga. In a few hours Mrs. Formica knew 
The Trees were at the Union. 
Mrs. Senator Conch had taken a cottage; but 


| the Senator himself had stopped at Albany for a 


Old Madam 


| Funchal of Philadelphia was at Congress Hall, 


| rose to the occasion. 


| hall. 


| 


**He was a drover, for all that,” said Os- | 


good. 

Mrs. Formica changed the theme, and talked 
of Saratoga. 

‘*We'll go,” Osgood said, crossly; ‘‘but I 
must first go to my tailor.” 

Mrs. Formica held a private conversation with 
him after dinner, gave him a check, and told 
him not to worry about the future: she had a 
plaa in view. 


with her train, and Mrs. Romeo Pipps Bovis 
and husband, from Boston. All her friends 
were round her; that is, the traveling set she 
was in the habit of meeting; and her spirits 
These particulars she de- 
tailed, in a white muslin morning-dress, to Os- 
good, who, dressed in a new cream-colored suit, 
lounged in the doorway of a small parlor off the 
He shouldered round just in time to come 
face to face with Lily Tree, who was passing on 
the arm of Barclay Dodge. She stopped, of 
course, to shake hands with Mrs. Formica, 
whose apparently warm kiss fell on the edge of 
a braid of her chestnut hair with the weight and 
coldness of a snow-flake. Her face settled into 
rigidity when she turned to speak to Osgood, 
and, like a transparent boy, he looked, with all 
the earnestness his gray eves were capable of, 
straight into hers. Aunt Formica and Barclay 
read a story at once upon the text his counte- 
nance furnished; but they both made the mis- 
take of believing that Lily had rejected him. 
Lily was too much occupied in managing her 
own feelings to divine Osgood’s. ‘The impera- 
tive necessity of concealment, which all tutored 
women feel, governed her. She laughed a great 
deal, though nobody said a witty thing, and 
kept her eyes going between Mrs. Formica and 
Barclay with a steadiness which equaled the 
movements of the wax women in the Broadway 
shop windows. Mr. Formica and Dr. Black 
| added themselves to the party, and the relief of 
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an introduction to the Doctor came to Lily. 
She approached him, and his honest face in- 
duced her to skirmish lightly with him; but not 
a word did he utter of the whys and wherefores 
of his being with Osgood. He would not, at 
any rate, extend his self-elected office of chorus 
so far as to include her. He felt a dislike to- 
ward her. She was too thin, he thought; there 
was an air of wear and tear about her which was 
not pleasant. He felt, too, that she knew more 
than Osgood; and a woman, in his estimation, 
should never be the intellectual superior of a 
man she might make choice of. But the Doc- 
tor was an Englishman ; his ideas of women had 
been developed by the cynical Thackeray and 
the material Dickens. There was a line between 
the two classes of women he only believed to 
exist—the bad capable woman and the good 
foolish woman—which could never be crossed by 
one or the other. The elements which go to 
make up a man, of good and evil mixed, never 
enter into the composition of the women of En- 
glishmen of the present time. It is possible 
that Lily discovered Dr. Black’s impression: 
she discovered it so nearly that she was certain 
Osgood had talked of her with him. Why had 
he? she wondered. 

In a few minutes the party fell apart as natu- 
rally as it had come together. Lily went on her 
walk with Barclay; after which she retired to 
dress for luncheon, but instead of appearing 
thereat kept her room till evening. 

Osgood avoided every body; he was tormented 
with an idea that Lily had suffered. There was 
no reason for his thinking so; he derived the 
idea from reasoning with himself — reasoning 


which meeting with her had put in play. In| 


the evening he went to the drawing-room, and 
waited till he saw her come in. Barclay, who 
was waiting too, darted toward her, but Osgood 
reached her first. When Barclay saw Lily take 
the arm which Osgood offered her, he turned 
away ; but changing his mind again went up to 
them. 

** Osgood,” he said, in a frank voice, ‘you 
have not congratulated me on my engagement 
to your friend Lily.” 

Talk of heroes and martyrs; was not Lily 
both, at that moment, standing between these 
two men, with her hair dressed by a barber, and 
wearing a pale blue silk ? 

She eyed with a dainty air a little bouquet she 


held in her hand, of tea-roses and geraniums, | 


and applied it to her nose with great delibera- 
tion. She felt an impetus from Osgood’s arm. 
He had not answered Barclay, but was dragging 
her decorously out of the drawing-room. When 
they were alone he spoke to her. 

** T have faced death since I saw you. I have 
grown a man; but until now, I did not know 
that I loved you. Which man do you belong 
to?” 

‘*T have faced life since I saw you,” she an- 
swered, in a silvery voice, ‘‘and I belong to 
Barclay Dodge.” 

** Let us go back.” 


She tossed her bouquet over the railing of the 
veranda with a vindictive smile which would 
have astonished Osgood had he seen it. 

Barclay was on the threshold; he looked at 
Lily and missed the bouquet; it was not in Os- 
good’s button-hole—what could she have done 
with it? He looked at Osgood, and saw that 
his teeth were set with a passion which he could 
understand. Lily sat down in the nearest chair, 
and the young men moved away together. 

‘There is no need of any nonsense between 
us,” said Osgood; “I was under a wrong im- 
pression regarding your engagement. I do offer 
my congratulations.” 

**’'Thank you,” said Barclay, dubiously. And 
then they looked at each other with mad eyes. 
What a relief it would have been if they could 
have fought to the death! 

Osgood left Barclay abruptly, and sought his 
Aunt Formica. 

** Aunt!” he said, in a mild voice, ‘‘ you need 
not ask Conch to blow any horn forme. Iam 
going to sea,”’ 

“You will be better when she is married,” she 
answered, significantly. 

‘*T intend to before that. 
incorrect. 


Your surmise is 
You do not know that I ran away 
from Lily, as well as from you and the Sub- 
Treasury.” 

** What do you mean ?” 

‘*T offered myself to her; she accepted me, 
and on the strength of it I left her immediately. 
What do you think of me?” 

** Ske is a little wretch. Did you care for her 
very much?” 

**T thought she couldn't make a poor man a 
good wife, after I had asked her to be such. 
And I thought a poor man wouldn't be a good 
husband.” 

‘*Tt was the height of foolishness in both of 
you. It is most unwise for two people who have 
had luxuries separately to join and give them 
up.” 
| ‘* Luxuries! I wish you knew Peter and Ma- 
| ria.” 
| ** Osgood, you are morbid.” 

** Now, aunt, hear me. I am resolved to 
choose my own life; you must let me go. 
| Whatever way I go, I shall not disgrace you. 
Formica may give me a sailor’s outfit, if he 
| chooses. Meantime let us enjoy ourselves for 
| the remainder of the week.” 
Notwithstanding she saw that he was determ- 
, ined, she applied to Senator Conch for a place, 
and he promised her one for Osgood in a de- 
partment at Washington. When she told Os- 
good of it, he deigned no reply; but shook his 
head so fiercely that she forebore to trouble him. 

Every day that he saw Lily she learned his 
nature by the contrast Barclay offered; she also 
learned to doubt herself. She never had been 
worthy of Osgood; it was fit that shé should 
marry Barclay. She doubted whether she could 


keep up the strain, which she knew Osgood's 
love would impose upon her, of self-abnegation, 
self-denial, isolation, and independence. She 
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was not sure that she did not prefer enervation 
with Barclay to action with Osgood. Barclay 
watched them both. Jealousy gnawed his soul, 
not because he doubted Osgood, but because he 
had a suspicion that Lily once felt an interest in 
Osgood, which might be on the point of awak- 
ening. He tried experiments upon her feelings, 
pinched them, tore them up by the roots, ex- 
tracted them with wrenches of his will, applied 
slow fire; but he learned nothing. His motive 
was so palpable to Osgood that he more than 
once felt on the point of knocking him down, 





and had he seen any encouraging sign from Lily | 


he would have done it. He sometimes sighed 
over Barclay’s failure, hateful as his conduct was. 

Through the torture which Barclay applied to 
her she saw the passion which tortured him. 
Could a woman have been quailed into love she 
would have been at his feet; for he broke loose 
from his feigned submission and savagely de- 
manded an equal return of his love. Then 
came the full measure of her punishment. She 


was incapable of rising to the strength, height, | 


and abandon of Barclay’s love. She was just 
as unworthy of him as she was of Osgood. 

How she hated herself! 

Somehow she heard that Osgood was going 
to sea. It is probable that Aunt Formica’s 
feminine malice directed the disclosure to her 
ears. 
she heard the report by asking if it was true. 

“Tt is,” he answered, with dignity, though 
inwardly scared. 

She asked no other question of him, but 
snapped her fan together and walked away. 

“Lily does not want you to go to sea,” he 
said, when next he saw Osgood. 

Osgood blew a ring of cigar smoke into the 
air and watched its disappearance. 

“Tf wedding rings would only disappear that 
way !” said the Doctor. 

Osgood blew another. 
rings,” he said. 

**One did vanish,” replied the Doctor, slyly. 

‘*T do not believe so. I swear she wears 
two this moment.” 

He left the Doctor, shut himself in his room, 
and wrote a long letter to Peter about himself, 
Lily, and Barclay, and posted it. 


** Include engagement 


** Peter will understand me,” he thought; | 


a 


‘and more than that, he will understand Lily.’ 

The last day of the Formicas’ stay in Saratoga 
eame. Osgood and Dr. Black appeared in trav- 
eling costume. Lily saw them enter the break- 


fast-room, and followed them with her father. | 


As she passed their chairs she asked, ‘‘ Do you 
go to-day?” Osgood bowed. Dr. Black en- 
gaged Mr. Tree in making a remark. 

‘Why do you go?” she asked. 

** Because Barclay stays,” he whispered. 

She turned a fiery red and passed on. 
looked across the table once and met her eyes. 
She thought they said ‘* Farewell.” A wild 
wish rose in her heart which compelled all her 
nature to give way to it, to speak to him once 
more; to see him alone, and force him to tell 


She staggered Dr. Black a moment after | 


He | 
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her if he loved her. She resolved to find him 
somewhere, at all hazards. 

Dr. Black watched her also. His comment 
was, that she was ‘“‘coming to a crisis,” and 
was beautifully following out the laws which 
governed her sex. ‘* Why can’t they be some- 
thing without hysterics?” he lamented. “Os. 
good will break down if he is not got away.” 
He mechanically turned back his wristbands. 

Lily waited in an ante-room, whose door Os- 
good must pass on his way out, and when he 
came, beckoned to him. 

**Say your farewell to me as you feel it,” she 
| said, her eyes in a blaze. 
| **T can not.” 
| You shall.” 
| Her eyes and her voice threw him into a tu- 
|mult; had he followed the desire which assailed 
him, he would have taken her in his arms and 
carried her off. As it was, he looked at her 
with a far-off look, as if he were calling some 
| one to his aid. 

** Osgood, Osgood!” she cried. 

‘¢ Lily!” 

She wrung her hands. 

** Lily!” he said again. 

**No, no, you need not speak; you may go.” 

30th of them gained a victory. 

** After I have gone,” he said, *‘if you think 
it proper, will you visit Peter and Maria ?” 

‘* Peter and Maria?” 

‘The friends I found when I left you, who 
helped me to find a better self—a self that at 
last finds you.” 

**7 will go.” 

‘¢'To-morrow, then, I will write you of them.” 

He was gone. 

In a few days she received a letter which con- 
tained the narrative of his sojourn with Peter 
{and Maria, and a letter of introduction to them. 
She showed the letter to Barclay. 

‘*¢ Shall you meet him there ?” 

She gave him no answer. 

‘*On what terms are you with yourself?” he 
| continued, 

‘*To answer candidly, bad terms.’ 

‘*Could you marry that beggar on better?” 

** Alas! no.” 

‘¢ Tell me, are you satisfied with your choice?” 

She looked so irresolute that he trembled and 

was sorry that he had asked the question. Her 
better angel took wings, however, and she laid 
| her hand on his shoulder, saying, ‘‘I make no 
| other.” 
So she went on her travels with Barclay in 
| her train, and Osgood went on a voyage in the 
| Stormy Petrel as third mate. When autumn 
|came, and the travelers had returned to town, 
| Lily grew miserable. One day she told Barclay 
| that she wanted to read him a poem. He com- 
posed himself to listen, and she read ‘* The Pal- 
|ace of Art.” 


, 





| ‘*¢What is it that will take away my sin, 
And save me lest I die?” 


she repeated. 
** Barclay,’ 


’ 


she entreated, ‘‘let me throw 








your royal robes away, and go to those friends 
of Osgood’s, where I may learn that I am either 
worthy of you or of him.” 

A stormy scene ensued. He would neither 
allow her to go, he said, nor would he give her 
back her promise to him. But she was firm, 
and said that she must go. His imprecations 
and his tears agitated her, but did not shake her 
resolution. She had a battle with her father 
also when she mentioned the subject, but she 
triumphed over him so far as to make him prom- 
ise to accompany her. She sent the letter of 
introduction to Peter, and received a pithy reply 
from him. He advised her to come. With 
Peter and Maria she learned why Osgood wished 
her to visit them. She left them with a request 
that they should allow her to return whenever 
she should wish. 

She found Barclay sullen and unhappy ;_ but 
in spite of himself she convinced him that they 
were not intended for each other. It was a work 
to persuade him to the contrary; but at last they 
parted not as foes but friends. 

When the engagement was annulled she took 
pains to ascertain from the owners of the Stormy 

etrel what time she was expected home, and 
before the date of her arrival she went on a visit 
to Peter and Maria. 

There she studied the Marine List till she saw 
that the Stormy Petrel was in port. She said 
nothing of the fact to Peter; but as he read the 
Marine List too, he found it out for himself. 
He went away in his wagon a few mornings aft- 
erward, and when he returned Osgood was be- 
side him. 

‘“‘Thee is as white as a ghost, Lily,” said 
Maria, after a few minutes. 

Osgood put his arm round her, and they 
kissed each other. Peter pushed his hat on the 
back of his head, and kissed Maria, and said, 
‘*Give me my dinner.” 





INSECTS INJURIOUS TO THE 
VINE. 

“Wine is grapes, and grapes are wood; 
The wooden board yields wine as good. 
It is but a deeper glance 
Into Nature's countenance. 
All is plain to him who seeth— 
Lift the veil and look beneath, 
And behold, the wise man saith, 


Miracles, if you have faith.” Favst. 


O sung Mephistopheles in Auersbach’s cel- 

lar, when he drew the magic wine for the 
students from the wooden table. This super- 
natural creation of the poet is not more marvel- 
ous than is performing before us during any 
hour of the summer months when the vine is 
eliminating from Nature’s laboratory the results 
of the vintage—whose ether and aroma are still 
unsolved enigmas to men of science— whose 
growth and fruit set men’s judgments and pre- 
judices at utter defiance, crowning hopes where 
there were none, and causing disappointments 
where all was joyous anticipation of a flowing 
vintage. 
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Is there any thing in Nature's floral kingdom 
which can so ‘‘ gladden” the eye as well as the 
heart as does the Vine? How beautiful it is! 
Poets have sung of it, limners painted it, and 
sculptors chiseled it in marble; and yet not one 
of them can fully convey its entire charm to the 
admiring senses. ‘There is something so grace- 
ful in those long tendrils, like soft, dainty fin- 
gers clasping in friendship the summer air—the 
rich, dazzling green of the leaves, which shim- 
mers off from them in rays of light, falling 
around and about them as if they had shadows 
of light all their own, every indenture and vein 
having its hues of beauty distinctly marked, and 
radiant with circulating blood—their motion so 
bending and caressing to the soft air of the 
morning, so quiet and full of repose as the 
night-dews fall upon them in refreshing vapors ; 
then, again, the tender green of the young grape 
swelling into richer hue and size as summer 
nourishes and feeds their gathering strength, 
until maturity and perfection consummate the 
whole to the-eye and heart of man as he lingers 
beside his vineyard; every sense is refreshed, is 
gladdened, by the beauty which environs him; 
and if the weight and size of his bunches fall 
short of those of which Scripture tells us, yet 
his vineyard may make up in quality what it 
loses in quantity. 

There is another peculiarity which the vine 
possesses—that of assimilating every thing 
around it into its own properties. The quali- 
ties of the soil which surrounds it become the 
basis of its life-blood; the fluids with which it 
is watered deteriorate or excite leaf or fruit as 
their qualities may influence; the very air is re- 
freshing or obnoxious as the locality may indi- 
cate. ‘These peculiarities few men take into 
consideration when they plant a vineyard, and 
fewer still when they propose to make wine, that 
gladdens the heart of man. 

To illustrate this more fully let me tell you 
what I have seen myself. A physician, a man 
of great skill and reputation, possessed a grape- 
vine running over his office. Nothing in vine- 
life was more luxuriant in beauty, richness, and 
flavor than this little vineyard, and nothing 
more cheering to the owner's ears than to praise 
the flavor of his grapes. Many a poor invalid 
was refreshed with a bunch as he lingered in the 
good doctor's office. ‘It so fortuned,” as the 
old chroniclers say, that he heard or read that 
blood was a great improver to the vine; and so 
all his patients who needed the application were 
required to give their share to the doctor’s vine. 
Time went on, and the next summer was to ex- 
hibit what plebeian fluids would produce mixed 
with the vine’s own “ gentle blood.”” And so it 
did. But, alas! contrary to the expectations of 
every one. Leaf there was in plenty, stem and 
wood; but the fruit was poor and very obnox- 
ious to the taste. From that day to this, this 
once famous vine has never recovered the de- 
teriorating effects of human admixture. In the 


‘leafy month of June” its shade is a luxury, 
“A 


but no one cares for the fruit in September. 
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horrible brackish taste clings to the tongue after | 
eating the grapes.” Says its present owner, 
‘* Even the birds turn up their bills at them.” 

We would naturally conclude here that Imag- 
ination might be exercising her spells, but it is 
not so. ‘The present proprietors knew nothing 
of the doctor’s experiment. It fully illustrates 
that there are mysteries in the laboratory of 
Nature which may be very successful in some 
localities, and utterly ruinous to men’s hapes in 
another, requiring from them that practice which 
experience alone can give or justify. 

Now that we are planting vineyards, and 
starting in the race with other nations in pro- 
ducing something which may ‘‘ gladden,” not 
blacken, the hearts and stupefy the heads, it is 
to be hoped—not mixtures of drugs labeled and 
sold as vintages from other sunny lands—should 
we not take these peculiarities of the vine into | 
consideration, and humor this beautiful offspring 
of Nature in all its requirements? We have 
climate and we have soil, and all we require is 
judgment and industry. Ifa vine is planted in 
a wet, damp, acrid earth, you must expect a 
watery, sour vintage, and your ‘* must,” as the 
vintners call it, will soon convince you of labor 
lost, time and money uselessly expended. The 
way a trellis faces on which a vine clings will 
change the qualities of a grape; how much more 
the earth from which it draws its sustenance, or 
the air which fills its lungs ? 

Probably among all the blessings appertain- 
ing to the comfort of man which a Divine Proy- 
idence has bestowed, not one administers more 
directly than this in its results. That man must 
and will have something wherewith to gladden 
his heart, has been most fully demonstrated 
since the day Father Noah carried the experi- 
ment too far until this present year of grace. 
How necessary, philanthropic, and charitable it 
is, then, that this should be pure, light, and un- 
adulterated—making the blood glad, not render- 
ing the heart sad or the head insane; and he 
who gives a light, pure drink to his countrymen 
deserves all the ancients decreed him —to be 
considered a benefactor to his race. It is no use 
to shirk the question. Like every other truth, 
**the Master” recognized it in His first miracle 
at the wedding in Cana; and man ignores him- 
self when he sets his nature at defiance. The 
race which should now be run is who shall do 
his neighbor the greatest justice in the produce 
of his vineyard—so often the symbol of prosperi- 
ty and happiness in that holy book; so often the 
recipient of our Father’s blessings when giving 
man the result of his labors. 

The effort attending the culture of the grape | 
among us, so far, has resulted in much success ; 
adding to the luxuries of life and the employ- 
ment of additional workers, who would other- 
wise have stood idle in the market-places of the 
Old World until the day was, for them, far spent. 
But there is much yet to learn. There are no 
royal roads toward the culture of a vineyard. 
They are as well beaten out as those to the 
Temple of Knowledge; and he who listens to 





Nature, and follows her slow but sure dictates, 


will be the greatest benefactor to his race, and 
will have the more success with his vineyard. 
In this, as in all other things, we are ambitious 
to reach the highest pinnacle on the wings of 
the eagle, instead of following the path around 
the Mount of Success. We wish to accomplish 
in a few years that which it has taken other na- 
tions many centuries to attain. Look at the 
vineyards of France. How far they extend back 
into the Past; what tales they can tell of joust 
and troubadour; and no man will deny that 
they have done great service to their country, in 
the light and refreshing beverages so common 
among the working-classes. 
time for 


We must have 


“Those banks which bear the vine, 
And hills all rich with blossomed trees, 

And fields which promise corn and wine.” 
There can be no doubt of ultimate success, al- 
though it may be attended with delay, when we 
may speak of ‘‘ our vintages” standing the test 
of time. But for this consummation we must 
study the secrets of Nature, and not plant a 
vine where she has decreed that only an oak or 
a pine shall grow. She is inexorable, and her 
dictates must be heeded to give us any thing 
like success. Bacon has left us a whole volume 
of excellent advice in one pithy sentence: ‘* Na- 
This 
is not the place, however, to discuss agricultural 
eccentricities. Grapes will always be capital eat- 
ing, no doubt, even if they can not be made to 

‘*¢ sladden” men’s hearts in a liquid state. 
But the vine has other despoilers than man’s 


ture is only conquered by obeying her.” 


ignorance and prejudices ; and I propose to show 
you a few of those from among the host who 
love it as a dwelling-place and a home of de- 
lights. 

The insect kingdom, like our own, exhibits a 
great preference for the vine. Scarcely any herb- 
ivorous member of it in the larva state will re- 
ject the vine as food. Even the absolutely ex- 
acting silk-worm will sometimes prefer it to its 
own proper tree—the mulberry; and the splen- 
did moths we have, belonging to the maple, oak, 
and hickory, can be raised with great success 
upon it. The strange but very beautiful Lema 
and the splendid Regadis will become vine-eaters 
alone, and give splendid specimens. This I men- 
tion for the aid of collectors. We will now turn 
to some of those strictly appointed to the vine. 
They are numerous enough, so that there is no 
difficulty in choosing. We will commence at 


the root and go up. 


I have before me a pretty moth, the dgeria 
labrusca—the ‘‘ Root-Borer of the Wild Vine.” 
It is marked in some cabinets as -£. polista- 
I find a marked difference between the 
two, although they may be varieties of the same 
insect. The habits of the first I know; those 


formis. 


| of the other may be presumed from analogy, if 


they are not the same. The /geria labrusca 
has been introduced into vineyards from using 
the wild grapes of the country for grafting pur- 
poses. It has been said that the scuppernong is 














not touched by this insect or other borers. This | 
is an error, as the wild vines in the Middle States 
will amply prove. It is a great lover of warmth, | 
and has not as yet strayed in numbers very far | 
north or east, although in dry seasons they are | 
frequently numerous. There is one of this fam- 
ily, the Omphale of Florida, one of the most 
beautiful insects known. This geria is of a 
dark rich brown color, shaded and banded with 
yellow. The thorax, shoulder-covers, and head 
are all edged with yellow; the feelers, legs, and | 
antennz are of the same color. The fore-| 
wings are a brown dusky mixture; the hind-| 
wings are as transparent as glass, beautifully | 
veined and edged with black. The female has 
two bright orange tufts on each side of her tail; | 
the male has four—two on each side—the mid- 
dle longer than those on the outside. They are 
larger than the generality of their family. The 
mother moth deposits her eggs, just where the 
soil touches the trunk of the vine, in the month 
of June, and according to the weather they are 
hatched. The caterpillars are pellucid and 
white. They commence boring their way up- 
ward, and when they are numerous the vines 
will be soon worth very little. When full-grown 
they measure very nearly two inches. They 
change their skins four times, and when ready 
to transform they collect shreds of bark, small 
fragments of wood, and dry stems, all of which 
they gum together and spin over with silk, al- 
ways being sure to place themselves snugly away 
under the fibrous bark hanging in strips around 
the trunk of the vine. You may find them easily 
in the fall by loosening the bark, the small silk- 
en patches extending from the crevices will soon 
inform you where to find this enemy. The 
chrysalis is of a delicate brown. It has many 
points on the rings, which enable it to push its 
way out of the cocoon the easier. The tongue- 
case is always very much exposed, bent either on 
one side or the other. They are easily kept un- 
der subjection if watched for a season and taken 
in time. They do not all come forth at once, 
but at different times, so that they are seen fly- 
ing around the vines from June to October. 
*elidnota punctata is a beautiful and large 
beetle, the Pelidaota punctata of Harris. It be- 
longs to the family of Ruti/ians—the link con- 
necting the famous tribe of Scarabeus and the 
Melatonthade, or ‘* May-Chafers.” They be- 
long to the wood-eaters in a larva state, and 
live on the leaves of the vine in the imago. 
The mother beetle deposits her eggs in the earth, 
near decayed wood, and in old stumps of trees ; 
so if your arbors and trellis-work become de- 
cayed, and you allow the evil to remain, you 
must remember you are preparing the home for 
the young of this pretty insect. The grub is of 
a pale yellowish hue, with a dark head and very | 
strong jaws. The tail is very much larger than 
the head, resembling the larva of the May bee- 
tles. The last ring is thick and horny in ap- 
pearance, and of a brownish color. I can af- 
firm, almost with certainty, that they live more 
than one season in the larva state. I have dis-! 
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covered them in old wood, fully grown, and hav- 
ing to undergo but one change of skin, as early 
as March, and they did not go into pupa until 
the next fall. The beetle is long-lived. I have 
before me one which I found in the month of 
April four feet under ground, where a friend 
was renewing an old post in his garden. When 
first brought to light it was the prettiest thing 


| conceivable. <A very delicate pearly green, with 


the black spots very brilliant; the thorax sev- 
eral shades darker, the legs and abdomen splen- 
didly bronzed. It was torpid, and I supposed 
dead, but the warm sun and air soon revived it. 
It was the largest specimen I ever saw. I placed 
some of the sand in which it was found in an 
inkstand, the body of which was in the form of 
a bee, the wings composing the cover. Here 
this pretty creature lived many months, bearing 
patiently all the various experiments I made on 
the power of hearing they possess, which con- 
firmed me in my theory of this sense being only 
conveyed to them through the shock given to 
the nervous system. You might call with a fire 
trumpet and receive no recognition, but tap with 
a pencil ever so gently, the earth would bezin 
to move, and out would come the pretty green- 
ish head. It lived upon apples, grapes, or any 
fruitin season. Twice during the week I would 
give it a cold bath by dropping water from the 
tips of my fingers. The sand was always kept 
moist. If left to become dry it would work up 
to the surface, raise the cover with its back, and 
walk forth to remind you of your negligence. 
It was a celebrated personage in its day, and 
the inquiry, when I was met by friends, was 
usually, ‘* How is the beetle? 

I was anxious to test the length of life they 
possess; but this died in the course of the twen- 
tieth month I had enjoyed its companionship. 


” 


| It must have been at least a year old when I got 


it; so we have so much of adata. It had been 
exhibiting some of its odd tricks to our friends 
—such as feigning death—when the table was 
struck. Coming to, softly, peering around, and 
then gathering itself up, it would scamper over 
the side of its domicile, and hide away under 
the sand. There waiting a while, and feeling 
no other movement, it would cunningly come up, 
loth to relinquish the apple feast, peer around, 
come to the edge of the china rim, and tum- 
ble itself over, knowing this would be event- 
ually the way it would reach its repast, as it 
could not walk down so smooth a surface. Then 
to watch it like a hound tracking the apple over 
the table from its perfume, and many other in- 
stinctive manceuvres strange to contemplate. 
After this performance it was left uncovered; 
and in the morning nothing remained of my 
little pet but its beautiful wing-covers and its 
legs. A mouse had devoured it from the traces 
discovered around the inkstand. 

They are very full of instinct, and will well 
repay any one for their care, if only to look at. 
The antenne are what is termed lamedlate, or 
lamellate—folding like a fan when not in use. 
The folds of this fan represent the most beauti- 
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ful golden leaves in the most minute construec- 
tion. The veins are as distinct as veins of gold. 
The jaws are firm and strong, and leave ridges 
in an apple as deep as one of your nails could 
form; consequently the depredation must be 
great when many are devouring the leaves on a 
vine. They descend into the earth to undergo 
transformation, gluing sticks, stems, and old 
leaves together for an outside covering, lining 
the interior very nicely with a silken texture. 

The chrysalis is covered and cut, stamped 
and decorated with such a variegated pattern 
that two pages would be exhausted in descrip- 
tion, and then I should not convey to you the 
beauty of its elaborateness. It is indeed a won- 
derful piece of Infinite workmanship—marvelous 
to examine, and impossible to describe. 

The Aphis vitis—‘* Vine Aphis”"—is a very 
delicate little insect, resembling the ‘ plant 
louse” found on the rose, geraniums, ete. Its 
anatomy is the same as the aphis of the corn. 
It punctures the veins of the leaves with its 
tube, causing them to turn brown and wither, 
and showering the honey-dew around as food 
for their young and their particular friends, the 
ants. These have no downy covering, but are 
translucent, varying in color from a delicate 
green to a ruby red, according to the grape 
they are on. ‘Toward the autumn, when the 
females are exhausted, the males are brought 
forth, feed their time, and when ready to cast 
the last skin and attain their wings, they clasp 
with the hooks on their fore-legs the back of 
the stem, the skin bursts open, and the perfect 
insect emerges— the daintiest, prettiest little 
thing imaginable. The old females now cast 
their last skin, become rejuvenated, having dis- 
covered the fountain of youth in their wings. 
They join in a danse d@amour, deposit their eggs 
for the coming season, and then they both dis- 
appear from their green summer home. But 
this bower of bliss has its,deep shadow in a 
small, pretty ichneumon fly belonging solely to 
this sub-genus, which deposits its eggs in the 
body of the aphis to be fed and nourished by it. 
They are very numerous, and perform great ex- 
ecution among these atoms. Half a dozen lady- 
birds (Coccinella) domesticated on your vines 
will soon remove, by devouring, this little pest. 

Procris Americana is the representative of the 
European vitis—‘ Vine-Eater”—in this country. 
It is of a blue-black color all over, except the 
collar around the neck, which is of a bright or- 
ange; the tail is forked apparently by the tufts 
of feathers being sloped in this manner as they 
fall. Sometimes you may mect a specimen not 
quite so sombre, and these are found north and 
east, having a few yellowish scales on the body. 





She deposits her eggs in clusters under the leaf. 
In a few days, if warm, they hatch. 

The caterpillars are gregarious, feeding to- 
gether, until ready to 


go into cocoon, when they 


separate. They are of a faded yellow color at 
first, turn green as they change their skins, and 
attain after the last moulting black bands around 
each segment. ‘They are now rather hairy. 
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When ready to go into cocoon they commence 
by drawing the tendril around them, gluing the 
cocoons on to the stem on one side. They ar 
tough, oval, and rough. You would take them 
to be only punctures in the bark. The chrysa- 
lis is a delicate brown. You have often seen 
vines as if a fire had run over them, scorching 
and withering every leaf. Then it is these little 
creatures were working out their mission, and 
yet you will see men gather up all these leaves, 
each with its burden of eggs for the next season, 
and heap them into piles for manure. Could 
they more effectually comfort and aid their ene- 
my? And they wonder where it is possible for 
this nuisance to come from, when they appear 
the next season to repeat their depredati: ns. 
Tortrix phil umpe lla—‘* Vine-Leaf Roller”—is 
a very pretty, delicate little moth. It belongs, 
from its habits, to the Linnzan order Jortrices 
—‘‘Curlers” or ‘‘ Twisters ;’’ but from the odd- 
ity of the antenna of the male, which is thick- 
ened in the middle, it should constitute a sub- 
genus. They 





ire, Iam sorry to say, increasing 
rapidly enough to form one. This insect swarms 
some seasons, over the Isabella and Catawba 
grapes in particular. The moth is dusky, or 
rather a mixture of black, gray, and brown 
feathers intermixed, the black predominating. 
The fore-wings have white dots, with half cir- 
cles of white under them; the hind-wings have 
each a semicircular white dot. She deposits 
gs in clusters near the large veins of the 
leaf. In a few days, if congenial, they hatch ; 
feed together until they have changed their first 





skin and grown stronger; then each rolls up a 
leaf, tying it nicely together with silk, coming 
forth from under cover to nibble at every thing 
around them. The principal food, however, is 
the fine portions of the leaf between the vein or 
fibre. When full-grown they are of a delicate 
green, with black dots scattered here and there 
over the segments. ‘They are very lively and 
brisk ; and should you find one straggling away 
from his home, touch him, and you will see him 
spin out a line of silk and drop down like a 
flash on it to the ground, until the danger has 
passed, when up he will go like a sailor on his 
rope, and wander on until he discovers his own 
domicile again. When they have eaten suffi- 
ciently, they spin firm knots of silk to the side 
of the leaf, into which they pass the hooks which 
they have at the end of the chrysalis. The leaf 
may be the sport of every blast of wind, blowing 
here and there over the earth; but the little 
creature is snugly and securely moored until 
spring time comes again. 

These are easily kept in subjectiqn by gather- 
ing from the vines all the leaves you see nicely 
rolled up and burning them. You will hereby 
destroy a host of pretty creatures ; but your own 
conscience must settle the result between the 
loss of life and the luxury of the grape. 

Tettigonia venustus.— This insect is the 
‘‘Handsome Vine-Hopper” par excellence—a 
most exquisitely pretty creature. They belong 
to the harlequin family of the insect kingdom, 




















and are so numerous that one is puzzled where 
to find names sufficient to designate them. 

They are the merriest, most active, leaping, 
flying, joyous creatures in existence—Anacre- 
ons, in a poetical light, and most luxuriantly 
epicurean in the juice of the grape. I have 
chosen this from among the many, because I 
have found it solely on the vine—having seen 
them so thick on the under part of a leaf that 
you could searcely wedge a pin’s point between 
them. But touch the leaf and trace the host 
with the eye if youcan. They are greater leap- 
ers than the flea or grasshopper. When they 
have attained their wings the leap is trebled. 
Examine theleg: under the glass it is as if com- 
posed of glass and golden spines; the hooks are 
like cut rubies. But with all its beauty use and 
strength are combined. The mother insect de- 
posits her eggs along the veins of the entire leaf. 
When hatched they are scarcely to be seen by 
the eye unaided. They thrust in their beaks 
immediately, and continue to imbibe without 
moving from the spot for nearly a week. The 
skin then bursts, and after a space they try 
their legs with a leap to a new leaf. So it con- 
tinues until they reach the last change before 
they obtain their wings. They have now a 
piquant and most dandified look, with the tip 
of the abdomen contemptuously turned up. If 
the weather is unfavorable they will remain two 
or three weeks in this stage. Small and frail as 
they look, they are very hardy, many remaining 
over all winter. They are in habit, structure, 
and transformation Cicadz in miniature. 

The Greeks called these last Tettix, and these 
little people Tettigonia. The head is semicircu- 
lar, large, and flat; the eyes are very distant, 
placed at the side of the head; are flat and ex- 
pansive, not globular like those of the Cicada. 
The sucker is strong and horny, and on each 
side shielded by a bristle. It has a most lugu- 
brious aspect to our eye; but be assured that if 
any creature on this ever-changeful busy earth 
knows happiness, joy, and content, it is this 
tumbling, leaping atom. It is positively to be 
envied; and as you watch them in their gam- 
bols, you might, with no great stretch of imag- 
ination, think you heard them shout with exu- 
berance of life. 

You have often, doubtless, noticed vines grow- 
ing yellow, sickly, and dying prematurely, as if 
autumn had arrived in mid-summer. Examine 
the vines closely, and you will see that the leaves 
have a bright, shimmering light in the sun. 
Look closer, and you will find that these light 
specks are the cast-off garments of these merry- 
andrews. The depredation they commit is eas- 
ily distinguished from that of others from the 
utter withering of the leaves. Here, again, is 
the fallacy exhibited of using leaves for manure 
until they have been decomposed by some chem- 
ical process; for thousands of eggs remain over, 
as well as the perfect insect, to renew the family 
the next season. 

Attalabus analis—* Red-Tailed Attalabus.” 
This little beetle is the Attalabus analis of 
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Weber. I have retained its designation, al- 
though it has been classed by other American 
authors under other names, which must, of course, 
become synonyms. It has taken a new thought 
into its beetle head: to desert the oak, its own 
tree, for the vine in a great measure. 


They are 
constantly found of late years in this location 
The oak-tree disappearing so rapidly from among 
us, it has been thrown upon other resources. 

Under the breast, head, antenna, and legs, 
are blue-black ; the thorax, abdomen, and wing- 
covers are of a very ugly dull red; the wing- 
covers are deeply punctured in straight rows. 
They have strong, firm snouts, which they 
thrust into buds and young fruit, and would, if 
not disturbed, soon ruin a vineyard. 

The mother insect contrives, with her legs 
and snout, to twist and bend the thick veins of 
a leaf so that it can be folded together to form a 
compact nest, where she deposits her eggs, where 
they are hatched, and where the young live un- 
til they change their skins and have arrived at 
maturity. They are thick white grubs, with 
their segments very much hunched; no legs, 
only fleshy membranes on the under part of the 
body. This grub is very destructive in forcing 
its way between the young grapes and gnawing 
a ring around their stems. which causes the 
small, green, dried-up specimens we see mixed 
in bunches with the full-grown, rich clusters. 
But it is not to be blamed for all such kind of 
mischief. It has a number of assistants in this 
way of destroying the vintage in the other orders 
of insects. 

This beetle generally selects her leaf for the 
nest high up, well-sheltered by others. ‘The 
young are scarcely ever seen during the day, but 
are very active at night. The mature beetles can 
be found sunning themselves at noon upon the 
arbor or trellis-work. It is rarely that they are 
seen at othertimes. It is found likewise on the 
rose at some seasons, doing much injury 

To secure the vine from much depredation no 
other plants should be placed near it; for it is 
wonderful to see with what alacrity other in- 
sects, when sufficiently near, hasten to luxuriate 
upon the vine. Its coolness, always moist state, 
shade, and tempting fluid can not be withstood 
by them. They evidently share with man his 
love and admiration of this solace. 

I have space for only one more of these—the 
most common and usually met with every where 
throughout the country. But you must remem- 
ber that the vine has as attendants belonging 
especially to it some of the most brilliant and 
beautiful insects in the Lepidoptera order. But 
the pen can give but mere shades. The superb 
colors and commingling of hues can be only 
represented by the brush. 

Pterophorus margarita-dactylus — “* Pearly 
Plume of the grape vine.”” This moth, which I 


have seen rapidly on the increase for the last 
seven years all over the country, differs so very 
essentially from Fitch’s Pterophorus perisceli- 
dactylus—the ‘‘ Gartered Grape-Vine Plume”— 
He has 


that it must receive another name. 
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given us varieties enough to compare with; yet 
it is similar to none of his. ‘The name dacty/us 
was given to them by Linnzus, who proposed to 
designate the few he knew by the number of 
these ‘‘fingers.” Being designated by some pre- 
vious cognomen, Latreille and others have called 
them Fissipennes, or ‘* Split-winged moths.” 
It belongs to the last family of the Lepidopterous 
insects the Alucita, the sub-genus Pterophorus, 
the first having six feathers in the wings, con- 
nected at the point, while the last has two in the 
fore-wings and three in the under. 

Harris thought them merely deserving of 
mention, but not in an injurious point of view, 
there were so few varieties, and their presence 
so harmless. ased to such 
a degree that two or three dozen varieties can 
be taken an evening around lights during the 
summer months in every part of the country. 
They are very minute, and if not examined 
with a glass you would easily suppose they were 
mosquitoes or long-legged gnats. 

This moth is very beautiful under the glass, 
the feathers are long and graceful like threads 
of a pearly texture, with a band of soft, delicate 
brown tinging them a little above the tips. The 
eyes are black, the abdomen slightly clouded, 
the legs brown, with tufts of long hairs upon 
them. When in repose they hang most fantas- 
tically by their front legs, crossing their hind 
ones under them to support the weight of the 
abdomen, which must be no slight burden for 
such frail, delicate wings to bear up. 

The mother moth deposits her eggs near the 
joints of the vine. They hatch only in very 
warm weather. They cast their skins four 
times; they have sixteen feet; are of a bright 
green, with four black dots on each segment 
from which long white hairs protrude. It is a 


Now they have iner 


slow, quict little creature, does not like to be | 


disturbed. It draws several leaves together and 
spins a spacious chamber of silk between them, 
being very careful to match the edges, and fill 
up the interstices with very closely - woven 
patches. You can easily see this extraordinary 
performance by chipping a piece out of any of 
the leaves. You will find it next day nicely 
closed by a silken window of compact texture. 
A vineyard where they are found will soon 
look as if it had been scorched by fire. When 


they have eaten their allotted time—which gen- | 
erally lasts as long as there is any thing to eat— | 


they travel to the small branches or tendrils, 
cast their skins, and gradually close up into 
chrysalides—suspended from the vine like little 
ends of dead, withered stems or scraps of bark. 

You would never conceive that there was so 
much mischief inclosed in such a small space, 
and you will be amazed at the number you can 
count. 
alides are found hanging in the space of four 
inches on a branch. 

I could not now—nor indeed at any time— 
undertake to describe this cradle of the ‘‘ Plume 
Moth.” I suppose they are much alike. If 
ether minute, indefatigable authors find the 


Sometimes ten or twelve of these chrys- | 
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subject too prolific for their pens, be assured I 
have not the presumption to think I can render 
agreeable, or take away the tedium of its de- 
scription. ] 


The spines, irregular markings, sin- 
gular projections, transverse lines, concave spots, 


convex dots, angular edges, circular dots, ele- 
vated points, depressed teeth, and jagged lines, 
would exhaust the ever-patient Swammerdam, if 
he could return to this mundane sphere. I am 
rarely baffled in any thing I undertake; but 
after four pages of closely-written manuscript, 
I discovered that I had not exhausted the front 
view. Irose in despair from the magnifier; for 
understand that on either side you turn it you 
have a more multitudinous exhibition of angles, 
and every side seems to differ in the manner the 
points project. But here I must make a reser- 
vation—this chrysalis was of a pale-brown, lus- 
trous color, and many of these extraordinary 
markings may have been the reflection of light 
through the delicate translucent membrane of 
the chrysalis, as it was very fresh and not yet 
hardened by the air, although older ones show 
no less carving in the patterns. Markings and 
dots might have been only rays of light refract- 
ing from many prominent angles: suffice it, I 
believe this chrysalis is beyond the descriptive 
powers of any man, and must be seen to be con- 
ceived and understood in all its wonderful and 
elaborate parts and tracery. 

How meagre all this looks as I write it—how 
impossible I feel it is to convey to the minds of 
others all that interests me in these wonderful 
exhibitions; but yet it is true what is written by 
the critic, ‘‘ In whatsoever thing thou hast thy- 
self felt interest, in that or in nothing hope to 
inspire others with interest.” I desire to excite 
your curiosity, kindle your admiration, and in- 
crease the study of these most extraordinary, 
ever-varying works of Nature, touching you at 
every turn, upon which your eyes fall a dozen 
times a day, which intrude themselves under 
your touch, which repose, soliciting examination 
at your feet, in your wood-land walks, in your 
graperies, orchards, at board, in parlor, garden, 
and field—in a word, every where. Life is a 
mystery which Immortality alone can solve; and 
| when presented to us under such marvelous, in- 
comprehensible phases, the mind ofttimes re- 
fuses the conception as bewildering—leaving us 
only 

‘Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 


KATY KEITH. 
I. 

HE wished-for night at last arrived, and I 
| stood before the little mirror in my own 
| room, dressing for Mrs. Dalton’s party. With- 
in its limited encadrement I saw a French-pale 
complexion, eyes and hair blacker than black, 
|and features just enough off of Greek to allow 
| alittle animation. Your regular Greek faces are 
| only fit for marble. Put them into flesh and 
blood, and their repose degenerates to insipid- 

ity. People called this countenance before me 
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handsome, but its jet and ivory contrasts failed 
to please me. I wasn’t my own style at all; 
Josie was that. Most blushingly and beautiful- 
ly blonde; slender nose, a thought retroussée ; 
locks of gold, and eyes of azure. Little and 
light, too, as a fairy. My own tall shape, so 
firm and full, seemed almost heavy in compar- 
ison. 

On the bed lay my dress—that poor old Swiss 
which I had worn ever since leaving off short 
frocks. It had been pieced down and tucked 
for this occasion; my own hands had clear- 
starched it to the last degree of ‘‘ sheer’-ness ; 
and mamma, by much contrivance, had man- 
aged to procure fresh sash and gloves. A box 
on the bureau held my ornaments—brooch, 
shoulder-knots, and head-dress. They were of 
my own manufacture, scarlet verbena with ge- 
ranium leaves for green. 

Mamma came up to aid the finishing touches. 

‘¢You will look nicely after all, dear,” she 
said, with a cheerful smile. 

‘‘T wish so, mother, that you could have 
gone.” 

‘« But you know it was not possible. I shall 
have a good quiet evening at home, and you 
must enjoy yourself for both. ‘There is a car- 


riage; it must be Mrs. Harvey and Josephine. | 


” 


Run down, Katy; don’t keep them waiting. 
‘There is hardly room here for any thing 
but Josie and her flounces,” said Mrs. Harvey, 
as she divided the back-seat with me. 
fast, John.” We rolled along, my own heart 
beating high as Cinderella’s going to the ball. 

The dressing-room was half full when we en- 
tered, but every one stopped, I thought, to see 
me lay aside my wrappings. That was the try- 
ing moment. All the girls were shining out in 
fresh, pretty things, and it was awful to have to 
run the gauntlet of so many eyes. Maria Gib- 
son paused, shoe in hand, to notice me. She 
was a sort of person that you felt afraid of, 
without respecting in the least; rich herself, 
and supercilious to those who were not. 

‘* Now,” said she, ‘‘the great secret will be 
out. Look, girls, with all your might. She 
has been so careful that none of us could even 
get a glimpse.” 

I unshawled with outward calm and inward 
discomposure. 

**Oh!” said Maria, after a moment’s pause, 
**it’s that, is it?” 

Few words, but the tone made them express- 
ive. I was so vexed I could have shaken her! 


Forgive, dear reader, this most unheroine-like | 


emotion; but I was never perfect. 

“Don’t mind her, Katy,” whispered Jo- 
sephine, consolingly, and offered to pin on my 
bouquets. That done, I was bidden to survey 
the effect. 
ple garb; my shoulders rose white and smooth 
from the clear muslin; a dark lustre shone in 
my eyes. And glancing at Maria, I saw that 
she had forgotten to wipe the pearl-powder from 
her lashes, and her gloves wrinkled frightfully 
across the back, while her collar-bones stood 


“ Drive 


The scarlet blossoms lit up my sim- | 


out to that degree that you might have laid a 
knife on them and it would have staid as on 
a shelf. So I comforted myself with the re- 
flection that there were some things worse than 
an old dress and no jewelry. 

Below stairs it was a scene of enchantment 
to Josie and myself, both new to party-going ; 
all light, and bloom, and splendor. Doors and 
windows were open, the calm stillness of a sum- 
mer night coming up to the glitter and hum 
within. Do you recall the peculiar feeling that 
contrast gives you? I can not describe it. 
People were standing about on the piazza in 
half-seen groups, while indoors it grew every 
moment brighter and gayer as fresh faces and 
fresh dresses made their entrance. Josie and I 

subsided, after some little wandering, into a 
quiet corner; two or three young men joined 
us, and conversation became animated. In the 
midst of it there was a slight sensation, a mo- 
ment’s hush through the room. I looked up. 
Two gentlemen came in. One of them was 
good-looking, well-dressed; nothing very spe- 
|cial about him. But the other! The instant 
my eye encountered that dark, speaking gaze, 
I felt that the hero had arrived and the romance 
was begun. 

An obliging attendant went at once to forage 
for information. He returned with full partic- 
ulars; the new arrivals were Mr. Krumbhaar 
and Mr. Ledlie. Strangers no longer; we had 
all heard of them a hundred times. The for- 
mer was a far-away cousin of Mrs. Dalton, well- 
connected, rich, and, to crown all, unmarried. 
Mr. Ledlie’s reputation was extensive. A young 
lawyer, he was more noted for literary taste than 
legal knowledge, though that may have been 
good enough for aught I know. He wrote po- 
etry and sketches in the magazines, and was 
very much the fashion wherever he appeared. 
How clever of Mrs. Dalton to have secured 
these attractions, and to have kept so quiet 
| about it too! 

I expected only to admire the lions at a 
| distance, but no great time elapsed before Mr. 
| Ledlie was introduced. Oh what a flutter of 

confusion and delight! He actually at my side 

| talking to me! I wonder if any one nowadays 
| has that holy reverence of authors that I used to 
| feel? To have had ‘‘ Lines” in the corner of 
our village paper invested a person with awful 
distinction; but to write ‘‘ pieces” regularly in 
the magazines—above all, to have published a 
book —that was the height of the sublime! 
What had I to say to such a one? Indistinct 
ideas of Margaret Fuller and Madame de Staél 
flitted across my mind, but furnished no inspira- 
| tion. How I wished now that I had read that 
dull review in the last Living Age, instead of 
devouring the stories ! 

It appeared, however, that Mr. Ledlie did not 
intend to plunge at once into literary discussion, 
but was willing to talk a while about the even- 
ling, the party, and such topics, like any com- 
mon mortal. Here I was sufficiently at home 


to make intelligible replies. And soon a some- 
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thing in his manner—deference, admiration, I 
hardly know what—reminded me that I was a 
young girl, and he only a young man, after all. 
I grew self-possessed, remembering that last look 
at the swing-glass up stairs. How conceited! 
you say. Perhaps—but a little harmless con- | 
ceit is so comfortable! 

I can not tell how long we had talked togeth- 
er when Miss Dalton sat down to the piano. It 
might have been five minutes or five hours. I 
was only conscious of a perfect pleasure in which 
light, and flowers, and color, and the dark eyes 
beaming on me, were so blended that it was im- | 
possible to separate them. 

Of course, at the first touch of the keys every 
one ceased talking, and addressed themselves to 
listening. Miss Dalton was our village Thal- 
berg. 

‘* Shall we not hear you in the course of the 
evening?” asked Mr. Ledlie, when the music | 
and the compliments were over. | 

‘*T hardly think you will,” was my reply. | 

‘¢That is cruel. I am sure you sing delight- 
fully!" 

**Such faith is pleasant to witness, but I’m 
afraid it has not the power to work miracles. 
My friends have always been obliged to take my 
musical abilities upon trust. Like Lady Cath- 
erine de Bourgh, I should have been a great 
proficient if I had ever learned.” | 

**Ah! I see you read Miss Austen. How} 
do you like her?” 

“Now for it!” I thought, with nervous fore- | 
boding. ‘If he only keeps to novels I shall 
manage well enough ; but if he goes into gener- 
alizing and talking in that large way, like the 
reviews, I can never do it.” Then, aloud: 
**Very much. She is exceedingly clever and 
amusing, whatever we may think of her good- 
nature.” 

** What leads you to distrust her there ?” 

** She dwells so much on petty foibles—traits 
that are ludicrous, and at the same time des- 
picable. Don’t you think so? And, besides, I 
hate that way she has of making out that women | 
are always bent on marriage—all the mothers 
plotting for it; all the heroines, even the good 
ones, thinking of it. I don’t believe it’s so at 
all—” 

I stopped suddenly, my cheeks on fire. What | 
sort of speech was this to make toa young man? | 
Oh dear! And the remembrance of some spec- | 
ulations of my own added depth to the blush. 
Mr. Ledlie was too polite to take any notice, but | 
I knew what he must be feeling. ‘‘ Nice little | 
rustic he considers me!” I thought, storming 
with inward vexation. 

** You don’t like satire, then ?” 

“Oh yes; at least I like Mr. Thackeray so | 
much!” ‘That was in the days of Vanity Fair, | 
when the great man seemed like another Jove, | 
almost, beholding from supernal heights our lit- 
tle follies, and showing them up with a wisdom 
that had more of tears in it than laughter. So 
we went on, and had a “literary” discourse. I 
confided to him my own important views con- 





cerning the leading writers of the day, and he 
listened attentively, answering with such dis- 
crimination! From which I now infer that he 
must have agreed with me, since we are apt to 
think that the best proof of discrimination that 
any one can give. In the very height of discus- 
sion Mr. Krumbhaar was presented. 

There never was a more unwelcome interrup- 
tion, but I saw at once that it was for the best. 
We had been talking together quite as long as 
was desirable in a mixed company. No doubt he 
thought so too, for he presently left me, and went 
off to make himself agreeable to some of the oth- 
er girls. What a contrast Mr. Krumbhaar was! 
Not ill-looking, not unpleasing ; but so different 


from that expressive face, that instructive con- 
versation ! 


I saw little of my hero after this till dancing 
began, save when, just before supper, a few of 
us were standing on the back piazza. 

“What is this vine?” asked Josephine of 
Miss Dalton, a handsome young woman, some 
years older than ourselves. ‘*‘ It looks like Mat- 


| rimony, but I can not be certain in this light.” 


‘* Yes, it is Matrimony,’’ said Miss Dalton, 


| laughing. ‘‘ We planted it years ago, and tend- 


ed it with the greatest care. Season after season 
Maggie and I come out and sit in its shadow, 
but the charm doesn’t seem to work.” 

‘*Poor Maggie!” said Mr. Krumbhaar, “is 
her case so hopeless too ?” 

‘* Even more so, for she is the elder.” 

Mr. Ledlie looked at me. ‘‘ Materials for 
your friend Miss Austen,” he said, mischievous- 
ly. I colored, wondering if I should ever forget 
that unfortunate remark, or remember it with- 
out vexation. 

After supper the evening began in earnest. 
The music, that had been tantalizing us from 


| the closed room across the hall, burst forth in full 
| harmony; young hearts and young feet wel- 


comed it with rapture. They are fortunate 
whose mortifications end with the dressing- 
room. Josie and I did not sit down a single 
set. Mr. Ledlie danced twice with each of us; 
but my most frequent partner was Mr. Krumb- 
haar. I began to see after a while that he was 
‘ distinguishing” me, but the discovery afforded 
no great satisfaction. How could any one else 
be of the slightest consequence when the owner 
of those eyes wasin the room? Clearly all other 
men were only accidents that saved us from the 
ignominious doom of wall-flowers. 

The evening would come to an end, and we 
went home tired and happy. 


IL. 

I never could see why people pine to visit 
foreign climes when there is such a superfluity 
of beauty in the commonest landscape they can 
find at home; more than our souls are half-edu- 
cated to appreciate or enjoy. The country about 
Weyburn always satisfied me. It was nothing 
remarkable; it would just about ‘‘average with” 
scenery throughout the State. Blue hills in the 
distance, forests skirting the meadows, plenty 





of foliage and clear-running streams. My com- 
placency in it seemed fully shared by Mrs. Dal- 
ton’s guests; one week, a second passed, and still 
they lingered. 

Josie and I saw them continually. There 
was a vast deal of business to be transacted in 
the arranging numerous schemes of pleasure, 
and these necessitated frequent calls; thrown so 
much together we could not long consider them 
as strangers. I remember how uncomfortable 
I was the first night of expecting such a call. 
I had read a great deal about taste imparting 
such elegance to the plainest belongings, but I 
didn’t know how to do it. Any thing in the 
way of costly adornment was impossible to us, 
and from my heart I abhorred all cheap domes- | 
tic forms of ornamentation. If I picked a bou- 
quet there was nothing to put it in but a tum- 
bler ora pitcher. After puzzling myself fuli fif- 
teen minutes on the subject, I was fain to leave 
the six cane chairs and the brass-nailed sofa to | 
themselves. There was a Pre-Raphaelitism 
about the whole composition, I thought, that | 
ought to strike a lover of art. Happily, I 
wasn’t at all ashamed of mamma, ever neat | 
and ladylike, nor of my father, who could talk 
as well as Mr. Ledlie himself. 

Few things could be pleasanter than our life 
that summer—a gay succession of drives and | 
picnics, rides and fishing parties. Mr. Krumb- | 
haar exerted himself in the most amiable man- | 
ner to confer enjoyment upon every one, and his | 
friendly dispositions being seconded by an over- 
flowing purse he succeeded to admiration. Our 
native beaux were very nice roung men, but | 
nearly all of them had some occupation which 
took up the greater share of their time. Mr. 
Krumbhaar, on the contrary, was able to give | 
“the whole of his mind” to devising pleasures. | 
He it was who canvassed the neighborhood to 
secure the needed extra carriage, or coaxed the 
busy farmers to spare their horses for a day. 
He, too, discovered that our mill-pond was per- | 
fectly adapted to figure as a lake, and had the 
prettiest boat sent up to us from New York. | 
Many were the exclamations of delight over the 
graceful toy that morning when we first went 
down to view it. 

‘*But what do you call her, Mr. Krumb- 
haar?” we asked. Whereupon he invited our | 
suggestions. One original mind proposed the 
Lady of the Lake, a second the Water Lily, a 
third Undine, and so on, all of which appella- 
tions were so charming and appropriate that he 


professed himself unable to choose among them. | 
To avoid partiality, he was obliged to be him- 


self the sponsor, and the boat was christened the 
Belle of Weyburn. And this with such an air 


of gallantry and meaning that every girl of our | 
group felt certain of being the particular belle | 


whom he designed to compliment. 

That was a golden summer! Newport and 
Saratoga have given me nothing like it; Baden 
was lead in comparison. How busy I was! Up 
with the dawn that matnma might not suffer 
from my absences; flying around with smooth- 
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ing-irons, stirring up cake, or moulding batches 
of bread. Every thing out of the way by the 
time civilized people began to show themselves ; 
and then for merry-making. The number of 
times that poor old Swiss went through my 
hands defies all computation. For if I had no 
new dresses I was determined that my few old 
ones should at least be fresh. Any thing soiled 
or worn was my aversion, and I felt more like a 
lady in a tenpenny calico with neat gloves and 
shoes than I could have done in brocade or In- 
dia mull without them. 

Just a shade of care mingled with all this fe- 
licity. What did Mr. Ledlie mean? Did he 


just like to talk with me as a pleasant lively 


girl? No, I didn’t believe that. Vanity or 
consciousness gave assurance that I was more to 
him than the rest. But why, then, was his 
manner so unequal? Why was it that I could 
not stir from the house without encountering 
him; that he would devote himself a whole even- 
ing utterly to me; yet another time vouchsafe 
me searce the slightest notice, and divide his 
attentions among half dozen others? Did he 
love me, and fear to give way to his feelings for 
a penniless girl? Or was he doubtful of my re- 
gard? Or was he only seeking to add another 
to his list of conquests? Icould not tell, though 
I pondered the matter many atime. I used to 
say to myself proudly that I did not wear my 
heart on my sleeve for every daw to peck at; 
but was this a daw? Was it not rather a phe- 
nix, sole of its kind in the world? And sup- 
posing my heart hung out in that exposed con- 
dition, did he care to try it? Would he con- 
sider it a fruit worth nibbling? It was my in. 
tention most assuredly not to fall in love with- 
out due provocation; but is it safe to trust to 
the prudence of seventeen in that respect ? 

Five or six other considerations, too, perplex- 
ed me. Mr. Krumbhaar’s manner admitted but 
one meaning: honest, straightforward admira- 
tion was very visible to any one who would look. 
The girls used to laugh at me about it; perhaps 
some of them envied me; but no, I don’t be- 
lieve it. Nice, friendly girls, brought up to- 


| gether, are not so jealous and malicious as the 
| story-writers would make out. 
| possible to help liking Mr. Krumbhaar; he was 


And it was im- 


intelligent, well-read, with that sort of cultiva- 
tion which a man can scarcely live much in the 
There was nothing 
to object to; and then his wealth! To me it 
looked fabulous; that fortune contained all the 
miraculous possibilities of a fairy tale. Mr. 
Ledlie was only an author, and [ had said I 
would never marry a poor man, come what 
would, but—ah, if I only knew just what he in- 
tended! 

One day there was a picnic to the Wormley 


| Spring—a favorite resort of ours, though it 


would be hard to say why. There was the 
Spring-house, standing in a pleasant grove—no 
pleasanter, however, than twenty others in our 
own immediate neighborhood; and there was 
the water bubbling up beautifully clear, and 
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tasting like a mixture of all the ale in the 
pharmacopoeia. These were the sole and soli- 
tary attractions, beyond such walks as every 
belt of woodland and bit of pasture affords us. 
Nevertheless, Wormley was greatly patronized, 
and all the girls were glad to hear of the pro- 
jected visit. 

There was a large party of us, some in car- 
riages and some on horseback. I went in the 
saddle, of course. I never could see how any 
one that had the choice should do otherwise. 
In the allotment of cavaliers Mr. Ledlie fell to 
my share; it pleased me, and he did not seem 
dissatisfied. If there were any charm for him 
in my society he yielded to it this morning with- 
out resistance. As we rode along, the fresh air 
blowing in my face, youth, health, and hope in 
full possession, I envied no one living, nor wish- 
ed for any change. 

** How well you ride!” said my companion, 
presently. 

“Yes, I think I do,” was my candid admis- 
sion—‘* that is, considering the way in which I 
have picked up the accomplishment—riding our 
own old horse to water, or going a mile or two 
on some very safe and steady animal belonging 
to a friend.” 

**Your present steed is not of that descrip- 
tion. He is quite spirited enough to call for a 
little caution on your part.” 

‘Thank you; but I’m not at all timid.” 

**T see you are not. You have plenty of 
courage and self-possession—valuable qualities, 
you will discover, in the management of life as 
well as of a horse.” 

**T don’t believe life is so difficult to manage. 
It looks easy enough to me.” 

“You are like the man who read Euclid in 
an afternoon, and wondered that people found 
any difficulties in it.” 

**T suppose you must have gone through 
and solved all the problems, you speak so feel- 
ingly.” 

**On the contrary, I am in the midst of a 
very perplexing one. Can not you aid me, 
Miss Keith ?” 

**You seemed to regard my powers rather 
contemptuously just now.” 

‘Yes, but your confidence in yourself has in- 
spired me with respect. I am sure you have 
some infallible rule.” 

‘Tt ought to be infallible, and it is very brief, 
so I will give it to you. Do what is right, and 
take all the comfort that you can.” 

‘* The first part is orthodox, certainly. And 
it is by this that you work all your problems ?” 

““T wish to do so. Sometimes I fail.” 

“The last clause is always easy, I presume.” 

**Not when I have neglected the first.” 


**You are a safe adviser, Miss Keith. But 


there are circumstances where the Right is not 
so clear as one could wish.” 

“*T fear I have not sufficient experience, if 
the case is complicated.” 

**T sometimes think there ought to be no 
“Oh, if | 


complication,” he said, hurriedly. 











by one bold effort we could conquer Fate! Or 
if we dared but follow out the impulse—” 

The rest of the party came clattering up. The 
sentence was left unfinished. What had he 
meant to say? and how was I concerned in his 
perplexity? These were questions that asked 
themselves over and over again as we all rode 
on together. But of course he would answer 
them the first time that we were alone. 

Ill-grounded expectation! Was there ever 
any thing so tantalizing as that man’s behavior? 
For the remainder of our ride he was politely 
cool; and during all our little rambles about 
the Spring no trace returned of his eager, ani- 
mated manner. However this might disappoint 
me, I did not intend to make myself miserable 
about it. If he could wait, so could I. I prac- 
ticed on my own recipe, and took all the com- 
fort that I could. 

After dinner, while we were all sitting on the 
grass in a languid, dolce fir niente mood, Mr. 
Krumbhaar opened on a favorite theme of his. 
He was a great admirer of every thing German, 
and took pains to let his partialities be known. 
Mr. Ledlie, on the contrary, to whom German 
was as his mother-tongue, seldom made allusion 
to it; indeed, it might be said for him that he 
never invited attention to his acquirements, but 
was content to let them speak for themselves as 
occasion offered. Mr. Krumbhaar talked well, 
and we all listened with pleasure. Goethe was 
his idol, and as we country-girls knew very lit- 
tle of the demi-god, he was most happy to en- 
lighten our ignorance. Sitting there so quietly, 
I never thought to chance on any thing that 
touched myself; but very soon our narrator 
reached the episode of Frederica. You may 
guess with what eagerness, veiled by seeming 
indifference, and even a hypocritical little yawn, 
I listened. When he had finished opinions were 
freely offered. Goethe was pronounced to be 
awfully heartless and dreadfully cruel; and don’t 
you think, Mr. Krumbhaar, that he deserved 
torture for behaving so? And Mr. Krumbhaar 
was most politely acquiescent. 

I strolled off by myself among the trees: a 
little time alone was what I wanted, but was 
not destined to achieve. Mr. Ledlie followed 
me. Ispied a rare little blossom, and was bend- 
ing to gather it as he came up. 

‘¢ What a very pretty flower!” he said, ‘‘ and 
how singular! Can you tell me its name?” 

‘*Tt is the calumet-flower—the Pipe of Peace. 
The Indians named it, I believe. Look; it 
needs no great imagination to trace the bowl 
and stem, and the pure white of both adds to 
the resemblance. Did you ever see a perfectly 
white plant before ?” 

‘* Never—but Weyburn contains a great deal 
that is unique. This summer is altogether ex- 
ceptional with me—an idy] beautiful as new.” 

** Js it s0 very new to you to be idle ?” I asked, 
with a silly little laugh. Don’t despise me too 
much ; I felt that he had come to see how I took 
that narrative, and wanted to be careless as I 
could. 
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‘Nay, I am sure you don’t misunderstand 
me.” 

‘*T beg your pardon for such dullness. You 
mean something in the Tennysonian line; pas- 
toral simplicity, ete. Yes, I think we are all 
very Arcadian indeed.” 

‘‘Now you are ridiculing me; but I do not 
intend to be shamed out of my rare sentimental- 
ism. This out-of-door life we lead, with its 
walks and drives and dances, is a bit of real 
poetry to one who has passed so many years 
among the brick-and-mortar. And there are 
other things—” 

He paused. I made a great effort and gained 
courage to look up. Our eyes met. What a 
power and sweetness were in his glance! My 
heart acknowledged it, went out to meet it. If 
I only had been sure he was in earnest with me 
heaven would that minute have come down to 
earth. It is hard to dread a trick of selfish van- 
ity when you would give—your life almost—to 
believe a man sincere. 

‘‘ Yes, there are other things,” I answered; 
‘¢Mrs. Walker's party to-morrow night, for in- 
stance. Not pastoral, to be sure, but good in 
its way. Shall you go?” 

‘* Probably—what do you think of our good 
Krumbhaar’s powers of narrative ?” 

‘‘They are very fair, as far as I can judge. 
He talks well, does he not?” 

‘*Passably ; a little bookish and stiff, per- 
haps; but that is a matter of taste. I noticed 
that you gave no opinion of his historiette. That 
must have disappointed him.” 

‘*T had none to give,” was my response ; as 
calm as I could make it. “ And why not? The 
other young ladies expressed themselves very 
decidedly.” 

**Unthinkingly, too, I’m afraid. They did 
not stop to reflect that Genius is emancipated 
from all shackles of truth and honor.” 

** You are satirical, Miss Keith.” 

‘*Pray do not suspect a poor simple girl of 
satire,” I said, smiling. ‘‘ Least of all with so 
august a subject.” 

**So you seriously think those are the only 
grounds on which he can be justified ?” 

‘*T don’t believe I’ve thought about the mat- 
ter.” Of course I wished to leave the topic, 


stop talking of it, turn to any thing else. Why | 


could he not do so? Why must he go over the 
whole, analyzing the motives that prompted 
Goethe’s action as calmly as he might a flower. 
And I to sit there, feeling every word he uttered 
as so intensely personal, meant so thoroughly 
to apply to our relations with each other! After 
it all came another appeal to my opinion. 

‘Tt is a very plain case,” I answered, laugh- 
ingly. ‘‘ The choice lay between sacrificing her 
or himself, and in such circumstances what brill- 
iant, fascinating young man could hesitate ?” 

‘*You always come back to that view of it,” 
he said. ** You will not see the demands of a 
genius like Goethe’s. Your devotion to the 
Frederica interest blinds you.” 

‘*There we differ. My opinion is founded 


simply on impartial justice. No one devoted to 
her interests could possibly wish her to become 
the wife of a man selfish or indifferent enough 
to hesitate about the matter.” 

“That is such a school-girl way of thinking !” 
he said, in an impatient tone. 

I felt insulted, regarding my views at that 
time as much more judicious and important than 
I do at present. However, I was not quite silly 
enough to defend the theory to him, of all men. 

“Well,” I asked, coolly, ‘‘why should not I 
have such ways of thinking? It is not six 
months since I left school, you know.” 

‘“*T believe I have known it at some time; 
but it is impossible to remember it when with 
you, or to demand from you less than a woman’s 
powers of judgment and feeling.” 

‘** Had we not better join the others ?” I asked. 

** As you please—but give me that flower be- 
fore we go.” 

I held the blossom toward him; he took my 
hand just one instant in his own, and said: 
“You will let it be a sign of peace between 
us ?” 

‘*Why?” I asked with artless wonder. *‘ What 
strife has there been? Have I been quarreling 
without knowing it ?” 

He was rather confused, and I enjoyed the 
sight. ‘I mean my arch-treason just now 
against the sovereignty of love. You'll forgive 
me, will you not ?” 

‘Don't mention it,” Teried. ‘You could not 
think me so silly as to take offense at your hav- 
ing an opinion and expressing it.” 

In my own room that night I rehearsed this 
interview perhaps twenty times, and at each rep- 
etition thought of something vastly apposite that 
I might have said. If we could only write our 
conversations down beforehand how much better 
they would be! But the opportunity had not 
been vouchsafed me; I could only hope now 
that my manner had not betrayed too much and 
enlightened my enemy too thoroughly. 

“It is very fortunate,” I reflected, ‘that I 
didn’t fal/ in love, but only walked in prudently 
a very little way. As I am likely to get be- 
yond my depth, I will just turn around and walk 
out again.” I did not doubt my ability to do 
so. 

As to Mr. Ledlie, his sentiments were plain 
enough—as plain as when a man paints “‘ Beware 
of the Dog!” upon a board and sets it up on his 
premises. If after that you go upon the ground 
without due safeguards it is your own look-out. 
I meant to heed the warning. And, after all, 
had I been very foolish? An attractive man 
came in my way, and I had been attracted ; there 
was nothing in that to be ashamed of. I had 
behaved in good faith throughout ; had he cared 
for me I was ready to be cared for, and to be 
grateful, too. But as he didnt, why, there it 
must end. I should do well to keep out of his 
way as much as possible, and avoid all danger 
of finding him too pleasing. Unless, indeed, I 
used any opportunity that befell to make the 
parting quite as hard for him as for myself. The 
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idea was wonderfully tempting. I couldn’t think 
it quite right. Flirting in any shape did not 
consist with my notions of propriety. Yet with 
what kind explicitness he had stated his views 
that afternoon! Did I not fairly owe him some- 
thing for it? And was a heart under such ad- 
mirable control likely to suffer much from all | 
that I could do? | 
Il. 

Mamma and I went out the next day for a 
regular calling expedition. On our way home 
we stopped at the cabinet-maker’s for some trifle 
—a missing rung for a chair or a varnish-brush | 
perhaps; I am very sure it was not to order any | 
thing new. The first thing we came upon, close | 
to the door, was a man at work on a coffin ; in- | 
deed there was scarcely any thing but coffins in | 
the room. Of all materials and sizes, they stood 
every where about: it made me dismal. I 
watched the man at his work. What a dreary, 
wretched impression of poverty and gloom that | 
last refuge of mortality made upon me! It was 
of some common stuff, hideously stained in 
stripes of black and red—a wild attempt at imi- 
tating rosewood, maybe, while untold wealth | 
of German silver had been lavished on it in the | 
way of medallion ornaments. These last the 
man was polishing. ‘The cheap pretense, the 
miserable sham, were horrible, when you re- 
membered what it was. 

**Oh, mamma!” I exclaimed, as soon as we 
were in the street, ‘‘did you see that shocking 
coffin ?” 

‘** Not to notice it especially. What ailed it?” 

Ugh!" I said, with a shiver. ‘* When my 
time comes, mother, nail me up in a pine box 
rather than such a thingas that. I never could 
lie still in it.” 

** Katy!” said mamma, reprovingly, ‘ you 
should not speak lightly of such solemn mat- 
ters.” 

“T don’t mean it so, ma’am, I assure you. 
It's just the way I feel.” The impression staid 
by me for an hour or two: wretched make-shift! 
wretched poverty that called for it! 

Mr. Krumbhaar spent a part of the evening 
with us. The thought of fortune, luxuries, as- 
sured position, connected with the very sound 
of his name, came into my mood like sunlight 
into a cavern. 

Some days passed by, and we were all togeth- 
er frequently, as usual. I had ample room to 
practice my change of plan on Mr. Ledlie. It 
was amusing to see how he advanced as I re- 
tired—became more eager as I was less acqui- 
escent. I was in doubt how far to go with him 
—not satisfied as to how much punishment he de- 
served, nor how far it was safe for me to ven- 
ture in inflicting it. I caught myself wonder- 
ing more than once whether he were not becom- 
ing a little less prudent; whether it might not 
be possible that he would forget the claims of 
genius and ‘sacrifice’ himself if I desired it. 


| 


One evening there was to be a water-party. 
Mr. Krumbhaar came for me. 








‘*You are sure it is safe?” asked mamma, 
rather anxiously. 

‘*Certainly, my dear madam. Do you think 
I would take Miss Keith into danger ?” 

**Tt would be an awkward spot if any thing 
happened,” remarked papa. “ The pond is very 
deep, and there are dangerous holes about.” 

** But what can happen ?” asked Mr. Krumb- 
haar. 

‘*True enough ; you are none of you children 
to get frightened and upset the boat, and your 
craft is water-tight, I suppose. Let her go, 
Mary; no possible harm can come of it.” 

“You will row, will you not ?” said mamma, 
following us to the door. ‘I so dread these 
sudden flaws in a sail-boat.” 

The desired assurance was given, and we 
went down to the pond. Our shallop lay near 
the mill, and as we sat waiting for the others I 
watched the water tumbling and foaming among 
the great wheels and massive timbers. 

“The wicket is broken,” observed my com- 
panion. ‘If it is not mended soon the ma- 
chinery may suffer. These bits of straw and 
shingle can do no harm, but a stout log might 
make mischief.” 

Just then the others came up. ‘ What 
are you studying so intently?” asked Mr. Led- 
lie, proceeding to devote himself to me at once. 

‘*Only this current; see how relentless it is : 
I can not take my eyes from it. Look at these 
poor fragments that have fallen within its pow- 
er: escape is hopeless; down must they go and 
be ground to atoms. Can not you say some- 
thing on the occasion ?” 

**Tn what vein?” 

‘*'That this flume is Destiny, for instance, and 
we the floating bits.” 

**You have said it for me; besides, it is not 
my creed. You were brought up on fore-ordina- 
tion, I presume; I, on the contrary, believe de- 
voutly in free-will.” 

‘*How can you? I don’t see how any one 
can free himself from Fate, call it by what name 
you like—circumstance, election, any thing.” 

‘*T perceive that you wish to escape responsi- 
bility.” 

**Oh no; I feel myself responsible, all the 
same. I can’t quite tell you how—” 

“*T dare say you would have difficulty in ex- 
plaining ; but take courage. You are a very 
consistent little Calvinist.” 

“Indeed Iam not! I hate Calvin.” 

“That was heartily spoken. But a gradu- 
ate of the Sunday-school hating Calvin!) What 
a sad result of Barnes’s Notes! for I can’t lay it 
to the Assembly Catechism.” 

‘*T'm afraid you've never studied Mr. Barnes,” 
Isaid. ‘He is quite as Calvinistic as I want 
to find him.” 

The boat shoved off, and our doctrinal discus- 
sion came to an end. It was a delicious night, 
bland and still. The new moon hung in the 
west; a second heaven shone on us from the 
still water. In the softening light our useful 
pond became a pretty lake, and we all pro- 











nounced it worthy of a formal christening. Sev- 
eral neat titles were suggested. 

“These would be charming,” I said, ‘‘ if there 
were no to-morrow. But when daylight comes, 
and we see the great mill distinctly with all 
its unpoetic adjuncts, then we shall blush for 
our evening romance. Let it be Lake Osna- 
burg, isn’t that better than ‘Domestic’ or 
‘heavy unbleached ?’” 

“If we could just tear down the mill!” said 
Josephine. ‘* When the banks were cleared we 
should have a lovely lake.” 

“Your father would hardly thank you for the 
wish, Josie.” A good share of Mr. Harvey’s 
large income was drawn from this establish- 
ment 

**T suppose not,” she answered. ‘‘Isn’t it 
very tiresome, Mr. Ledlie, that things are al- 
ways interfering so?” 

‘“* How ?” 

‘“Qne can make such nice plans, and then 
along comes a person, like Katy here, with a 
practical turn of mind and knocks them all to 
pieces. I don’t mean about the mill alone, but 
it is always so. Romance and Utility are al- 
ways getting in each other’s way. 

** And then Utility has the road. It’s a very 
sensible arrangement, you'll find, Miss Josephine. 
Romance is but unsubstanti.l diet.” 

**You ‘professionals’ are not fair judges," I 
remarked. ‘* Every thing romantic has become 
so stale to you in the course of trade that you 
assume it must be so for the rest of the world.” 

Mr. Ledlie was not quite pleased; indeed 
where did you ever find a man who liked the 
accusation of being thoroughly unpoetic? He 
made a half-defense while Mr. Krumbhaar whis- 
pered in my ear some pretty nonsense about 
making my life more beautiful than any dream 
of fancy. I did not listen with disapprobation. 
It is so pleasant to be loved. 

We rowed on in the moonlight, our little 
boat full-freighted with youth and hope. Ihave 
thought of that evening so often; how happy we 
were! We never once remembered that care 
and sorrow might be lying in wait, almost ready 
for the spring; sure, coming age that would dull 
all these hopes, chase all these dreams, cast no 
foreboding chill upon us. Yet I, at least, was 
unquiet. A crisis in life hadcome. Eyes that 
had sometimes been averted now dwelt fondly 
on my own; if looks and tones could speak, what 
was there that I might not understand ? 

‘*T have become a convert to your faith,” he 
said, in a low voice, while the rest were busy 
with some topic of their own. 

‘‘ What faith do you mean ?” 

‘‘In Destiny. Itis impossible to escape; use- 
less to try. I give up the struggle.” 

‘* And you find submission painful ?” 

“Not so: easy and delightful.” 

I remembered the morning such a little while 
ago; the early warmth, the after coolness. ‘‘It 
is well,” I thought, ‘that I know you better 
than you seem to know yourself.” 
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The moon went down; clouds overcast the 
sky; a storm was coming up. ‘‘ How dark it 
grows!” said we all, and prophesied a hindrance 
to to-morrow’s ride. 

‘**T may come at any rate, may I not ?” whis- 
pered Mr. Krumbhaar. ‘‘Shall I be in the 
way ?” 

‘*Not if you wait till afternoon,” I replied, 
mindful of certain household duties. 

We rowed to shore; one after another mount- 
ed to the bank; I was the last. Mr. Krumb- 
haar held out his hand; I could just see him as 
he stood, the night had grown so black. I 
waved him playfully aside and sprang forward ; 
and then—I know not how—'twas but a step—I 
missed my footing and was in the water. 

One can think of millions of things in an in- 
stant of time. All the past spread itself out 
plain as a map before me, not a single act for- 
gotten; and the future, oh my soul, how near! 
As I rose, wildly struggling and half-suffocated, 
to the surface, I heard the loud cries overhead, 
caught one short glimpse of moving figures 
Oh, how near they were, and yet they could not 
see me! [I tried to shriek in answer, but the 
rushing water filled my throat and choked my 
voice. How dreadful! Only a minute ago I 
was safe there with them, and now I must die! 
If Thad only staid at home, only been careful 
how I stepped; but there was no use in wishing 
now. ‘*God have mercy on me!” I prayed, 
and in that frightful struggle tried to think of 
meeting Him. 

Suddenly I remembered the flume and the 
broken wicket. <A horrid vision of the swift 
current and crashing machinery came over me; 
I made one last despairing effort to rise. Then 
all strength left me; a deep languor pervaded 
my being; I floated out powerless; life passed 
from my lips. ‘It is all over now,” I thought. 


There was a voice. ‘‘Oh, my darling!” it 
said, ‘*my darling!” 

Where was I? I felt the water chill about 
me yet, but I could breathe. Was it a dream? 

Something held me. I heard a shout, ‘* She 
is here! I have got her!” My eyes opened; 
consciousness returned. I saw the dark sky 
above; dark forms stood onthe bank. A strong 
clasp supported me, I wassaved. Thank God! 
Ay, I thanked Him fervently. 

Then somehow they reached me from the 
shore, and I was laid upon the grass; Josie held 
my head, the girls crowded around frightened 
and sobbing. I did not speak; I only lay there 


| —so glad to find myself alive!—till Josie said, 


with a fresh burst of crying, ‘‘Oh, I’m afraid 
she’s dead! She doesn’t move.” 
‘“No, I’m not,” I said, with a deep sigh. ‘I 


| shall do very well presently.” 


All tongues were loosened; joyful exclama- 
tions overwhelmed me. I heard them as in a 
dream, my senses steeped in such delicious lan- 
guor. I did not even wonder who it was that 
saved me. 
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IV. 
This little adventure made me the village | 
heroine for a week. There was a constant 
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en 
| know that I let my heart speak out then for the 
first time; that I said what I have been w anting 


to say all these weeks; what I have been long- 


stream of callers, anxious to learn every particu- ing to tell you ever since that night!” 


lar, and what I thought and how I felt. It was | 
very likely I should tell them that! What did | 
I think? was my response to these inquiries ; 

why, that I should be drowned. 


taken. 
were serious enough. I don’t know if much | 
permanent good results from these close encoun- 
ters with death; but I, for one, could not go | 
back and be quite the same person that I was | 
before. Life that had looked so settled and | 


How did I| had! 
feel? Exceedingly pleased to find myself mis- | courage were the best. 
But if my words were light my thoughts | covered it with kisses. 


I was silent, trembling from emotion which 
\he did not read aright. When at last I looked 
| up and our eyes met—ah, what speaking eyes he 
I almost doubted whether wisdom and 
He took my hand and 
I snatched it away. 
“Don't!” I said. ‘‘ How you will regret all 
this to-morrow !” 

‘* What do you mean ?” he asked, astonished. 

**That you are allowing a sudden impulse to 
overcome your judgment. I was in such dan- 


secure; years and years at my disposal, to do ger that you do not look at me in a true light; 


the best with that I could, became so slight, so | 


transient, and yet of such import, viewed in its 
| as if I had come back from the ~— 


relation to all that lies beyond. 

I had something to learn myself of what had | 
befallen. Both gentlemen, it seemed, had | 
plunged in after me, but it was to Mr. Ledlie | 
that I owed my life. I could have wished the | 
debt lay elsewhere, grateful though I were. And | 
one amazing thing they all conspired to testify ; 
I had been in the water such a little while. 
‘*Only a minute,” 
them; four or five minutes at most, said Mr. 


Krumbhaar, but I shook my head. One should | 


always endeavor to believe disinterested wit- 


nesses, particularly when their evidence is backed | 


by all the medical profession; but how coudd it 
have been less than an hour or two, making ev- 
ery allowance? The things remembered, the 
terrors felt! Could five minutes hold them all? 
If that were true, how limitless our capacity to 
think and suffer! 

Any evil results of my involuntary plunge 
were happily escaped. The very next after- 
noon I was sitting up in my own room, sobered 
in mind but comfortable in body. Our earliest 
visitor, Josephine excepted, was Mr. Krumb- 
haar; after him came my preserver. 

It was an awkward interview, at least in the 
beginning ; I could not forget those words that 
reached me on coming back to life. ‘‘Oh my 
darling, my darling!” They sounded continu- 
ally in my ears. I made some broken attempts 
to express my gratitude; he replied with just as 
little self-possession. After a time mamma left. 
us; in compliance, she told me afterward, with 
his request; and a silence sufficiently embar- 
rassing ensued. He was the first to break it. 

“*Miss Keith,” he said, ‘‘I have a question 
to ask. Pray do not consider it impertinent, 
but answer frankly.” 

I summoned voice to tell him that I would. 

‘* How soon were you conscious? Did you 
understand any incoherent words of mine while 
we were in the water?” 

My face was in a flame. ‘ Yes,” I stam- 
mered; “but no matter. In a moment of ex- 
citement people will say things that—that they 
did not intend, perhaps.” 

He rose and came toward me; he stood by 


said the girls, and I ridiculed | 


there is a sacredness about dead people—we feel a 
tenderness for them—and you regard me almost 
But ina 
few days all this will be over; I shall be the 
same girl that I was.’ 

** And then?” he said, eagerly. 
| ** And then you will wish you had kept si- 
| lence.” 

** Again!” he exclaimed. “Why do you 
speak thus? Do you not know that these doubts 
are insulting ?” 

He was displeased, and deeply; it added to 
my trouble. Moreover, I was weak yet and 
nervous; I began to ery. ‘Terribly ashamed I 
was of such an exhibition, but I could not stop. 
The sight of my tears softened him at once; he 
whispered words of tenderness and caressing. 

‘‘T am so sorry you are angry,” I said, be- 
tween my sobs. ‘‘I owe you my life, and now 
you think me rude and unfeeling.” 

‘*No, no, my dearest,” he answered, passion- 
ately. ‘I only am in fault. You are willing 
to owe your life to me, Katy; will you not let 
me make its happiness ?” 

I could not answer him. ‘‘ Just a whisper, 
love,” he said; ‘‘one word—you haven't cour- 
age, little trembling heart? A look then—a 
pressure of my hand;" and he leaned toward 
me. 

It was time to put an end to this. With a 
strong effort I kept back my tears. ‘‘ You 
must not talk in this way,” I insisted. ‘It 
must never happen again.” 

He was smiling. ‘‘ Indeed!” he answered. 
**But I intend to do it very often. How will 
you prevent me, Katy ?” 

“ By refusing to listen,” I gravely answered. 

** And what is the cause of such a rigorous 
decree ?” 

It was plain that he believed himself invinci- 

ble; he was not to blame for that, perhaps, but 
it gave me a little nerve. A few days since I 
might have triumphed in this declaration, might 
have played with his feelings. I could not do 
it now. 
‘Mr. Ledlie,” I resumed, “ perhaps it would 
not be considered quite suitable for me to tell 
you all the truth; yet it seems to me right that 
I should treat you with entire candor.” 





my chair. ‘Oh Katy,” he said, ‘‘don’t you 


**Tt is what I wish from you.” 


j 

















** Not long ago I should have heard this avow- 
al with pleasure; nay, I will go farther and say 
that it would have made me very happy.” 

‘You admit it: then why—” 

**Wait, wait! But now all that is over. 
You once laid before me your reasons for avoid- 
ing an imprudent marriage. Do not look as- 
tonished. I told you I should speak the whole 
truth. I understood you perfectly; I compre- 
hended that any interest on my part was warned 
off by such language.” 

“*T was a fool!’ he exclaimed. ‘*‘ Forget it. 
If your beauty, your sweetness have overcome 
me, why should you revive those buried scruples ?” 

My spirit rose a little at that, though he had 
saved my life. ‘*Because I am not one to be 
taken or left at your pleasure,” Ianswered. ‘I 
never shall go to any man who feels it a sacri- 
fice to receive me. And because these scruples 
are not buried so deep but they will rise again.” 

**Go on,” he said, bitterly ; ‘* paint me trifling 
and capricious as you will.” 

‘Tt is not I who am in fault. Your argu- 
ments would not have convinced me so thor- 
oughly if they had not first convinced yourself.” 

**] see how it is; your pride was wounded, 
and you will never forgive me. You prefer to 
ruin your own happiness and mine rather than 
abate one claim of your offended dignity.” 

“Mr. Ledlie,” I asked, smiling, “is it not a 
little arrogant of you to assume such entire con- 
trol of my happiness ?” 

He regarded me with a puzzled air. ‘‘ Have 
you been coquetting with me all this time?” he 
s@id. ‘*Is this the sweet, sincere girl who met 
my attentions with such artless pleasure ?” 

“‘T was sincere. Nothing changed me but 
your own desire.” 

‘¢ And is the change past recall ?” he cried: 
but I will not weary you with what he said. 
You know what lovers are, what they believe, 
and what they vow. And this was an eloquent 
one; I did not listen without emotion, sure as 
I was of the wisdom of my resolve. At last he 
insinuated that there must be some one else. 

“IT do not recognize your right to ask the 
question,” I said; ‘‘ but it is perhaps best that 
you should know. Yes, there is some one else. 
I am engaged to Mr. Krumbhaar.” 

Was he more surprised or disappointed or in- 
censed? ‘Why did you not tell me this at 
once ?” he asked. 

“From a foolish timidity at first; and after- 
ward because we came to my true reasons for re- 
fusing you. With those the engagement had 
nothing to do.” 

‘* You mean you considered it no obstacle ” 

‘¢ You are discourteous, Mr. Ledlie.” 

*«Pardon!” he said, but in no very penitent 
tone. ‘I can not stop to pick out civil forms 
of speech. I am sure you did prefer me—a 
month—two weeks ago. Is it not so?” 

‘*Why did you not make the inquiry then?” 
I replied, crimsoning. ‘‘ Of one thing you may 
rest assured; if I preferred you now I would 
not insult Mr. Krumbhaar by marrying him. 
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Breaking an engagement would be a very light 
matter compared with that. You force me to 
speak plainly; my refusal is based solely on 
yourself and my appreciation of you. My an- 
swer would have been the same had no other 
man existed.” 

**You make your meaning sufficiently clear,” 
he said, and was about to go, but I detained 
him. ‘Do not leave me in anger,” I entreat- 
ed. ‘*This has been a very painful interview; 
I have not been able to tell you how grateful I 
am for your regard—yes, and for your willing- 
ness to forego all prudence for my sake, though 
I have not been able to accept the sacrifice. 
And that other debt! I owe you my life; how 
shall I ever repay you?” 

“You have repaid me already ; you have ren- 
dered my own life valueless.” 

This was not generous, but I could make al- 
lowance for him. The question rose to my lips 
of what my life would have been had his prudence 
continued and my pride been less. But I would 
not recriminate now. 

‘*Tell me you are not angry,’ I went on, 
holding out my hand. ‘‘Let us part friends 
and always meet as such hereafter.” 

**T have no desire for friendship from you,” 
he answered, coldly, as he left the room. 

His displeasure grieved me, but what could I 
do? It was right, it was safe, to refuse him as 
I had said, did no other man exist. The love 
that could hesitate and trifle, advance and re- 
treat, as his had done, was a poor reliance for 
the plain prose of life, however charmingly it 
might mingle with a summer's romance. If he 
had spoken before I understood him quite as 
well what would the result have been? I fore- 
saw so clearly his regret when it should be too 
late, his return to the old views when he had no 
longer power toact upon them. The love which 
he now desired so much would be then a clog on 
his career, a shadow on his path. Still he could 
not think so just at present, and I was sorry for 
him. I blamed myself for the manner of my 
rejection; surely I might have softened it a lit- 
tle, been more kind, more courteous. From 
these discomforting reflections I was roused by 
a guest who soon put them all to flight. 

Ah, those were pleasant days! Brightened 
by a love that I could trust, that grew hourly 
dearer, more a part of life. 


Vs 


Our engagement was not named to any one 
for a week or two, but Mr. Krumbhaar urged 
for an early day, and there was nothing to be 
said against it. It was al! settled in family 
conclave one rainy night when we had no visit- 
ors, and the next morning I went over to tell 
Josephine. ; 

As it happened I heard greater news than I 
came to impart. The child met me in a blush- 
ing, confused fashion that at once awakened 
curiosity, and as soon as we reached her own 
peculiar bower the whole amazing truth came 


|out! Mr. Ledlie had come last evening; he 
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loved her; they were engaged! The surprise | the rosy tint of finger-nails. If ever a girl were 
, '’ gag A £ £ 


of the thing almost took away my breath. I 
did not know how to congratulate my little | 
friend for being in doubt whether I ought not to 
tell her all about that interview. More particu- | 
larly when she looked up in her innocent way | 
and said, ‘‘I always thought it was you he cared 
for, Katy!” 

‘“*Me!” I answered, fishing in the troubled 
waters of my mind for something that was not | 
untrue and not unsympathizing. ‘‘ You always 
underrate yourself, Josie; people are not very | 
likely to think of me when you are by.” And | 
after the sentence was fairly out I doubted | 
whether, all things considered, it was quite as | 
truthful as I meant to make it. But Josie, in | 
her timid joy, did not observe the breaks in my | 
congratulations. She was perfectly radiant with 
happiness; a sweeter case of Love's young dream | 
you could not ask to see. Still she was not so | 
rapt that she could not descend to interest in | 
my communication, and we had a long council | 


over the thousand minutiz of the affair. It was 





surrounded with homage I was the one. It was 
very nice; I don’t deny it. 

** Ah, Guert,”’ I said to him one day when he 
had been making some pretty speech or other, 
‘*this is but poor discipline.” 

** Why ?” he asked. 

** Just think how hard it will be for me to 
come down to the plain fare of married life after 
all this nectar and ambrosia.” 

**T do not intend that our married life shall 
be like other people’s. The supply of nectar 
will be enough to last us all the journey through.” 

** You think so now,” I said, laughing; ‘ but 
just wait a year or two! I dare say that we 
shall be a very commonplace couple by that 
time. We shall have our little fallings-out and 
makings-up, like the rest of the world; our lit- 
tle sulkinesses and storms.” 

**You really think so?” 

**Indeed I do. In four or five months I ex- 
pect to lose the last feather from my wings, and 
come down from an angel intoa woman. Not 





decided that we must be married together, in| a perfect woman, either. And as for yourself, 
church, and by the Episcopal service ; a bold in-| Mr, Krumbhaar, I don’t in the least suppose 
novation on the established order of things in| you will always remain the amiable, complying 
Weyburn. personage you are at present. You will have a 

You may believe that I walked home in a be- | great many things to think of besides divining 
wildered frame of mind. Here had I been think-| my wishes. Perhaps you will sometimes be un- 
ing of this man so often with a tender pity, turn- | reasonable ; perhaps I may be a little cross! 
ing from my own happiness, as it were, to sym-| We shall not always think alike, and neither 


pathize with him—and lo! he was past all need | 
of consolation! I wondered if pique had any 
thing to do with it, or interest. I could not} 
help being rather mortified by his speedy recov- 
ery. I had not wished to make him lastingly | 
wretched, but I did expect to be mourned six 
months or so. There was a strange sense of 
incompleteness, unnaturalness, in the sudden | 
transfer of all his hopes to Josephine. What I 
ought to do about it, or whether I should do any | 
thing, were questions that worried me till I had 
asked mamma. After much thought she de- | 
cided that since Mr. Ledlie’s real motives were | 
unknown to us it was better to be silent, : 


silent I remained. 

After this I was free to enjoy my own happi- 
ness without any cloud of self-reproach. Guert 
and I—did I tell you Mr. Krumbhaar’s name 
was Guert? —were constantly together; love 
and kindness filled up all our days. I’m afraid, 
though, we were not a model pair, for we <n 
not a single quarrel nor a twinge of jealousy. | 
There was no room for them Guert said the | 
most; but I’m not going to admit, for that rea- | 
son, that he felt so much more thanI. He had | 
a wondrous talent at idealizing, though. Here | 
was I, plain Katy Keith, a girl that made bread | 
and pies, swept rooms and dusted, often wanted 
new things and often had to go without—a prac- 
tical, everyday sort of personage, you see; but 
he exalted me into a fairy princess. No heroine 
was ever more poetically charming than he per- 
sisted in believing me. He discovered a hun- 
dred beauties for me that I had never thought 
of: a turn of the wrist, the curve of an eyelash, | 





may be willing to give up our own way.” 

** What a dismal picture !”’ 

‘*No, on/y a natural one. But one thing I 
do believe in, Guert. We shall have too much 
kindness for each other, too much right feeling, 
to let our disagreements be very serious or lasting. 
So I hope we may be very happy after all.” 

‘* What a rational little woman this is!” cried 
my lover. ‘ Well, Katy, you shall be sober 
and prosaic as you like; but when a man is 
about to marry the sweetest girl in the world 
you must allow him to indulge a few romantic 
visions.” 

What could the ‘* sweetest girl” do but smile 
a gentle acquiescence ? 


MY CASTLES IN SPAIN. 
HE jasmine round the pillared porch 
Twined with the honey-suckle grows; 
The yellow sunflower, like a torch, 
Within the high-walled garden glows: 
From out the elm-tree on the lawn, 
High up, the clear-voiced linnet trills; 
A silvery veil of haze is drawn 
Athwart the purple of the hills, 


The fleecy clouds go drifting by, 
Like ships across the breezy blue; 
I smell the scent of ripened rye, 
I see the reapers wading through 
The billowy tracks of waving wheat, 
I see their flashing sickles keen; 
And, sweltering in the summer heat, 
The spreading corn-fields stretch between. 
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I sit me down, and idly dream 
Of summers that have gone before— 
The Past and Present, mingling, seem 
To meet upon Life’s changing shore :— 
I mind me how, one happy day, 
3y yonder rustic stile I stood, 
And talked of love to Alice May, 
Close to the margin of the wood. 


What airy castles did I rear 

On that sweet promise that she made !— 
Our hopes, alas! they disappear ; 

The dreams of youth how quick they fade! 
My cherished visions all are fled, 

My castles they have toppled down ; 
And Alice May is long since wed, 

And owns a handsome house in town. 





She drives a gilded coach and pair, 
| Arrayed in silks and gleaming pearls, 
| And though not quite so young and fair, 
} And mother of three rosy girls, 
| Enough of bloom is left her yet— 
The lips rich red, the eyes bright blue— 
To stir a feeling of regret, 
And make me wish she had been true. 


3ut though the dreams of youth are fled, 
The genial warmth of summer brings 

New life to hopes that once were dead; 
My fancy lifts her dappled wings— 

And while the reapers bind the sheaves, 
I sit and watch the slantwise rain 

Of sunlight through the linden’s leaves, 

| And build my castles o'er again. 





ROMOLA. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ADAM BEDE.” 





CHAPTER XLVIL. 
CHECK. 

ype clever arrangements had been un- 
pleasantly frustrated by trivial incidents 
which could not enter into a clever man’s cal- 
culations. It was very seldom that he walked 
with Romola in the evening, yet he had hap- 
pened to be walking with her precisely on this 
evening when her presence was supremely in- 
convenient. Life was so complicated a game 
that the devices of skill were liable to be de- 
feated at every turn by air-blown chances, incal- 

culable as the descent of thistle-down. 
It was not that ke minded about the failure 
of Spini’s plot, but he felt an awkward diffict Ity 
in so adjusting his warning to Savonarola on ‘the 


one hand, and to Spini on the other, as not to | 
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|incur suspicion. Suspicion roused in the popu- 

lar party might be fatal to his reputation and 
ostensible position in Florence: suspicion roused 
in Dolfo Spini might be as disagreeable in its 
effects as the hatred of a fierce dog not to be 
chained. 

If Tito went forthwith to the monastery to 
warn Sayonarola before the monks went to rest, 
his warning would follow so closely on his de- 
livery of the forged letters that he could not es- 
cape unfavorable surmises. He could not warn 
Spini at once without telling him the true rea- 
son, since he could not immediately allege th« 
discovery that Savonarola had changed his pur- 
pose; and he knew Spini well enough to know 
that his understanding would discern nothing 
but that Tito had ‘turned round” and frus- 
trated the plot. On the other hand, by defer- 
ring his warning to Savonarola until the early 
morning, he would be almost sure to lose the op- 
portunity of warning Spini that the Frate had 
changed his mind; and the band of Compag 
naccit would come back in all the rage of disap- 
poi.tment. This last, however, was the risk he 
chose, trusting to his power of soothing Spini by 
assuring him that the failure was due only to the 
Frate’s caution. 

Tito was annoyed. If he had had to smile it 
would have been an unusual effort to him. He 
was determined not to encounter Romola again, 
and he did not go home that night. 

She watched through the night, and never 
took offher clothes. She heard the rain become 
heavier and heavier. She liked to hear the 
rain: the stormy heavens seemed a safeguard 
against men’s devices, compelling them to in- 
action. And Romola’s mind was again assailed, 
not only by the utmost doubt of her husband, 
but by doubt as to her own conduct. What lie 
might he not have told her? What project 
might he not have, of which she was still igno- 
jrant? Every one who trusted: Tito was in dan- 
| ger; it was useless to try and persuade hersedf 
|of the contrary. And was not she selfishly list- 
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she shrank from warning men against him? 
“If her husband was a malefactor, her place | 
was in the prison by his side’—that might be ; 
she was contented to fulfill that claim. But 
was she, a wife, to allow a husband to inflict 
the injuries that would make him a malefactor | 
when it might be in her power to prevent them ? 
Prayer seemed impossible to her. The activity 
of her thought excluded a mental state of which 
the essence is expectant passivity. 
The excitement became stronger and stronger. 
Her imagination, in a state of morbid activity, 
conjured up possible schemes by which, after all, 
‘Tito would have eluded her threat; and toward | 
daybreak the rain became less violent, till at last 
it ceased, the breeze rose again and dispersed 
the clouds, and the morning fell clear on all the 
objects around her. It made her uneasiness all | 
the less endurable. She wrapped her mantle 
round her, and ran up to the loggia, as if there | 
could be any thing in the wide landscape that 
might determine her action; as if there could 
be any thing but roofs hiding the line of street 
along which Savonarola might be walking to- | 
ward betrayal. 
If she went to her godfather, might she not | 
induce him, without any specific revelation, to | 
take measures for preventing Fra Girolamo from 
passing the gates? But that might be too late: | 
Romola thought, with new distress, that she had 
failed to learn any guiding details from Tito, 
and it was already long past seven. She must 
{ go to San Marco: there was nothing else to be 
done. | 

i ¥ She hurried down the stairs, she went out into | 
the street without looking at her sick people, | 

and walked at a swift pace along the Via de’ 

Bardi toward the Ponte Vecchio. She would 

go through the heart of the city; it was the most 

direct road, and, besides, in the great Piazza 

there was a chance of encountering her husband, 
who, by some possibility to which she still clung, | 

might satisfy her of the Frate’s safety, and leave 
no need for her to go to San Marco. When she | 

arrived in front of the Palazzo Vecchio she look- 
: ed eagerly into the pillared court; then her eyes 
swept the Piazza; but the well-known figure, | 
once painted in her heart by young love, and 
now branded there by eating pain, was nowhere 
i to be seen. She hurried straight on to the Pi- | 
a} azza del Duomo. It was already full of move- 
ment: there were worshipers passing up and 
(lown the marble steps, there were men pausing 
for chat, and there were market-people carrying | 
' their burdens. Between these moving figures 
; Romola caught a glimpse of her husband. On 
it his way from San Marco he had turned into 
Nello’s shop, and was now leaning against the 
door-post. As Romola approached she could 
; see that he was standing and talking, with the 
aE easiest air in the world, holding his cap in his 
: hand, and shaking back his freshly-combed hair. 
‘The contrast of this ease with the bitter anxie- 
ties he had created convulsed her with indigna- 
tion: the new vision of his hardness heightened 
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ening to the promptings of her own pride when | 








her dread. She recognized Cronaca and two 
other frequenters of San Marco standing near 
her husband. It flashed through her mind— 


| “ I will compel him to speak before those men.” 


And her light step brought her close upon him 
before he had time to move, while Cronaca was 
saying, ‘‘ Here comes Madonna Romola.” 

A slight shock passed through Tito’s frame 
as he felt himself face to face with his wife. 
She was haggard with her anxious watching, but 


} there was a flash of something else than anxiety 


in her eyes as she said, 

‘*Ts the Frate gone beyond the gates ?” 

‘*No,” said Tito, feeling completely helpless 
before this woman, and needing all the self- 
command he possessed to preserve a countenance 
in which there should seem to be nothing stron- 
ger than surprise. 

** And you are certain that he is not going ?” 
she insisted. 

‘*T am certain that he is not going.” 

‘*That is enough,” said Romola; and she 
turned up the steps, to take refuge in the Duo- 
mo till she could recover from her agitation. 

Tito never had a feeling so near hatred as 
that with which his eyes followed Romola re- 
treating up the steps. 

There were present not only genuine follow- 
ers of the Frate, but Ser Ceccone, the notary, 
who at that time, like Tito himself, was secretly 
an agent of the Mediceans. Ser Francesco di 
Ser Barone, more briefly known to infamy as Ser 
Ceccone, was not learned, not handsome, not suc- 
cessful, and the reverse of generous. He was a 
traitor without charm. It followed that he was 
not fond of Tito Melema. 


——_————— 


CHAPTER XLVIIL. 
COUNTER-CHECK. 


Ir was late in the afternoon when Tito re- 
turned home. Romola, seated opposite the 
cabinet in her narrow room, copying documents, 
was about to desist from her work because the 
light was getting dim, when her husband enter- 
ed. He had come straight to this room to seek 
her, with a thoroughly-defined intention, and 
there was something new to Romola in his man- 
ner and expression as he looked at her silently 
on entering, and, without taking off his cap and 
mantle, leaned one elbow on the cabinet, and 
stood directly in front of her. 

Romola, fully assured during the day of the 
Frate’s safety, was feeling the reaction of some 
penitence for the access of distrust and indigna- 
tion which had impelled her to address her hus- 
band publicly on a matter that she knew he 
wished to be private. She told herself that she 
had probably been wrong. The scheming du- 


plicity which she had heard even her godfather 
allude to as inseparable from party tactics might 
be sufficient to account for the connection with 
Spini, without the supposition that Tito had ever 
meant to further the plot. She wanted to atone 
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for her impetuosity by confessing that she had 
een too hasty, and for some hours her mind 


had been dwelling on the possibility that this | 


confession of hers might lead to other frank 
words breaking the two years’ silence of their 
hearts. The silence had been so complete that 
lito was ignorant of her having fled from him 
ind come back again; they had never approach- 
ed an avowal of that past which, both in its young 
love and in the shock that shattered the love, 
lay locked away from them like a banquet-room 
where death had once broken the feast. 

She looked up at him with that submission 
in her glance which belonged to her state of 
self-reproof; but the subtle change in his face 
and manner arrested her speech. For a few 
moments they remained silent, looking at each 
other. 

Tito himself felt that a crisis was come in his 
married life. ‘The husband’s determination to 
mastery, which lay deep below all blandness 
and beseechingness, had risen permanently to 
the surface now, and seemed to alter his face, 
as a face is altered by a hidden muscular tension 
with which a man is secretly throttling or stamp- 
ing out the life from something feeble, yet dan- 
gerous. 

‘* Romola,” he began, in the cool, liquid tone 
that made her shiver, “it is time that we should 
understand each other.” He paused. 

‘«That is what I most desire, Tito,” she said, 
faintly. Her sweet pale face, with all its anger 
gone, and nothing but the timidity of self-doubt 
in it, seemed to give a marked predominance to 
her husband’s dark strer -h. 

‘* You took a step this morning,” Tito went 
on, “‘which you must now yourself perceive to 
have been useless—which exposed you to remark, 
and may involve me in serious practical difficul- 
ties.” 

“*T acknowledge that I was too hasty; I am 
sorry for any injustice I may have done you.” 
Romola spoke these words in a fuller and firm- 
er tone; Tito, she hoped, would look less hard 
when she had expressed her regret, and then 
she could say other things. 

‘*T wish you once for all to understand,” he 
said, without any change of voice, ‘‘that such 
collisions are incompatible with our position as 
husband and wife. I wish you to reflect on 
the mode in which you were led to take that 
step, that the process may not be repeated.” 

‘*That depends chiefly on you, Tito,” said 
Romola, taking fire slightly. It was not what 
she had at all thought of saying, but we see a 
very little way before us in mutual speech. 

**You would say, I suppose,” answered Tito, 
‘*that nothing is to occur in future which can 
excite your unreasonable suspicions. You were 
frank enough to say last night that you have 
no belief in me. Iam not surprised at any ex- 


aggerated conclusion you may draw from slight | 


premises, but I wish to point out to you what 
is likely to be the fruit of your making such ex- 
aggerated conclusions a ground for interfering 
in affairs of which you are ignorant. Your at- 


| tention is thoroughly awake to what I am say- 
ing ?” 

He paused for a reply. 

‘* Yes,” said Romola, flushing in irrepressible 
resentment at this cold tone of superiority. 

“Well, then, it may possibly not be very 
long before some other chance words or inci- 
dents set your imagination at work devising 
crimes for me, and you may perhaps rush to 
the Palazzo Vecchio to alarm the Signoria and 

set the city in an uproar. Shall I tell you 
| what may be the result? Not simply the dis- 
grace of your husband, to which you look for- 
ward with so much courage, but the arrest and 
ruin of many among the chief men in Florence, 
including Messer Bernardo del Nero.” 
Tito had meditated a decisive move, and he 
jhad made it. The flush died out of Romola’s 
face, and her very lips were pale—an unusual 
effect with her, for she was little subject to fear. 
Tito perceived his success. 
| ** You would perhaps flatter yourself,” he went 
| on, ‘*that you were performing a heroic deed 
of deliverance; you might as well try to turn 
locks with fine words as apply such notions to 
the politics of Florence. The question now is, 
| not whether you can have any belief in me, but 
whether, now you have been warned, you will 
dare to rush, like a blind man with a torch in 
his hand, among intricate affairs of which you 
know nothing.” 

Romola felt as if her mind were held in a vice 
by Tito’s: the possibilities he had indicated 
| Were rising before her with terrible clearness. 
‘*T am too rash,” she said. ‘I will try not 

to be rash.” 


| 


| Remember,” said Tito, with unsparing in- 
sistence, ‘*that your act ef distrust toward me 
this morning might, for aught you knew, have 
| had more fatal effects than that sacrifice of your 
| husband which you have learned to contemplate 
without flinching.” 
| **Tito, it is not so,” Romola burst forth, in a 
pleading tone, rising and going nearer to him, 
| with a desperate resolution to speak out. ‘It 
is false that I would willingly sacrifice you. It 
has been the greatest effort of my life to cling 
|to you. I went away in my anger two years 
| ago, and I came back again because I was more 
bound to you than to any thing else on earth. 
| But it is useless. You shut me out from your 
mind. You affect to think of me as a being 
too unreasonable to share in the knowledge of 
your affairs. You will be open with me about 
| nothing.” 

She looked like his good angel pleading with 
| him, as she bent her face toward him with di- 
lated eyes, and laid her hand upon his arm. But 
Romola’s touch and glance no longer stirred any 
| fibre of tenderness in her husband. The good- 
humored, tolerant ‘Tito, incapable of hatred, in- 
capable almost of impatience, disposed always 
to be gentle toward the rest of the world, felt 
himself becoming strangely hard toward this 
wife whose: presence had once been the stron- 
gest influence he had known. With all his 
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softness of disposition he had a masculine ef-| 


fectiveness of intellect and purpose which, like 
sharpness of edge, is itself an energy, working 
its way without any strong momentum. Ro- 
mola had an energy of her own which thwarted 
his, and no man, who is not exceptionally fee- 
ble, will endure being thwarted by his wife. 
Marriage must be a relation either of sympathy 
or of conquest. 


No emotion darted across his face as he heard | 


Romola for the first time speak of having gone 
away from him. His lips only looked a little 
harder as he smiled slightly and said— 


‘¢My Romola, when certain conditions are | 


ascertained we must make up our minds to 
them. No amount of wishing will fill the 
Arno, as your people say, or turn a plum into 
an orange. I have not observed even that 
prayers have much efficacy that way. You are 
so constituted as to have certain strong impres- 


sions inaccessible to reason: I can not share | 


those impressions, and you have withdrawn 


all trust from me in consequence. You have | 


changed toward me; it has followed that I 
have changed toward you. It is useless to take 
any retrospect. We have simply to adapt our- 
selves to altered conditions.” 

‘* Tito, it would not be useless for us to speak 
openly,” said Romola, flushing with the sort of 
exasperation that comes from using living mus- 
cle against some lifeless insurmountable resist- 
ance. ‘‘It was the sense of deception in you 
that changed me, and that has kept us apart. 
And it is not true that I changed first. You 
changed toward me the night you first wore 
that chain armor. You had some secret from 
me—it was about that old man—and I saw him 
again yesterday. Tito,” she went on, in a tone 
of agonized entreaty, ‘‘if you would once tell 
me every thing, let it be what it may—I would 


not mind pain—that there might be no wall be- | 


tween us! Is it not possible that we could be- 
gin a new life?” 

This time there was a flash of emotion across 
Tito’s face. He stood perfectly still; but the 
flash seemed to have whitened him. He took 
no notice of Romola’s appeal, but, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, said, quietly, 

** Your impetuosity about trifles, Romola, has 
a freezing influence that would cool the baths of 
Nero.” At these cutting words Romola shrank 
and drew herself up into her usual self-sustained 
attitude. Tito went on: “If by that old man 
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“And wheve is he now, pray?” said Tito, 
| still pale, but governing himself. 

‘*He was lying lifeless in the street from 
starvation,” said Romola. ‘I revived him with 
bread and wine. I brought him to our door, 
but he refused to come in. Then I gave him 
some money, and he went away without telling 
me any thing. But he had -found out that J 

| was your wife. Who is he?” 

*“*A man half mad, half imbecile, who was 
once my father’s servant in Greece, and who has 
a rancorous hatred toward me because I got him 
dismissed for theft. Now you have the whole 
mystery, and the further satisfaction of knowing 
that Iam again in danger of assassination. The 
fact of my wearing the armor, about which you 
seem to have thought so much, must have led 
you to infer that I was in danger from this man. 
Was that the reason you chose to cultivate his 
acquaintance and invite him into the house ?” 

Romola was mute. To speak was only like 
rushing with bare breast against a shield. 

Tito moved from his leaning posture, slowly 
took off his cap and mantle, and pushed back 
his hair. He was collecting himself for some 
final words. And Romola stood upright look- 
| ing at him as she might have looked at some on- 
coming deadly force, to be met only by silent 
endurance. 

‘*We need not refer to these matters again, 
Romola,” he said, precisely in the same tone as 
that in which he had spoken at first. ‘It is 
enough if you will remember that the next time 
your generous ardor leads you to interfere in 
political affairs you are likely, not to save any 
one from danger, but to be raising scaffolds and 
setting houses on fire. You are not yet a sufii- 
ciently ardent Piagnone to believe that Messer 
Bernardo del Nero is the Prince of Darkness, 
and Messer Francesco Valori the archangel Mi- 
chael. I think I need demand no promise from 
you?” 

“T have understood you too well, Tito.” 

*¢Tt is enough,” he said, leaving the room. 

Romola turned round with despair in her face 
}and sank into her seat. ‘Oh, God, I have 
| tried—-I can not help it. We shall always be 

divided.” Those words passed silently through 
|her mind. ‘‘ Unless,” she said aloud, as if 
| some sudden vision had startled her into speech 
| —‘* unless misery should come and join us!” 

Tito, too, had a new thought in his mind aft- 
er he had closed the door behind him. With the 


you mean the mad Iacopo di Nola who attempt-| project of leaving Florence as soon as his life 
ed my life and made a strange accusation against | there had become a high enough stepping-stone 
me, of which I told you nothing because it) to a life elsewhere, perhaps at Rome or Milan, 


would have alarmed you to no purpose, he, 
poor wretch, has died in prison. I saw his 
name in the list of dead.” 

**T know nothing about his accusation,” said 
Romola. ‘ But I know he is the man whom I 
saw with the rope round his neck in the Duomo 
—the man whose portrait Piero di Cosimo paint- 


ed, grasping your arm as he saw him grasp it 


the day the French entered—the day you first 
wore the armor.” 





| there was now for the first time associated a de- 
| sire to be free from Romola, and to leave her 
behind him. She had ceased to belong to the 
desirable furniture of his life: there was no pos- 
sibility of an easy relation between them with- 
out genuineness on his part. Genuineness im- 
plied confession of the past, and confession in- 
volved a change of purpose. But Tito had as 
| little bent that way as a leopard has to lap milk 
| when its teeth are grown. From all relations 
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that were not easy and agreeable we know that| On the last day of the Carnival, between ten 
Tito shrank: why should he cling to them ? and eleven in the morning, Romola walked out, 
And Romola had made his relations difficult | according to promise, toward the Corso degli 
with others besides herself. He had had a/| Albizzi, to fetch her cousin Brigida, that they 
troublesome interview with Dolfo Spini, who | might both be ready to start from the Via de’ 
had come back in a rage after an ineffectual | Bardi early in the afternoon, and take their 
soaking with rain and long waiting in ambush, | places at a window which Tito had had reserved 
and that scene between Romola and himself at | for them in the Piazza della Signoria, where 
Nello’s door, once reported in Spini’s ear, might | there was to be a scene of so new and striking a 
be a seed of something more unmanageable than | sort, that all Florentine eyes must desire to see 
suspicion. But now, at least, he believed that | it. For the Piagnoni were having their own 
he had mastered Romola by a terror which ap- | way thoroughly about the mode of keeping the 
pealed to the strongest forces of her nature. He | Carnival. In vain Dolfo Spini and his compan- 
had alarmed her affection and her conscience by | ions had struggled to get up the dear old masques 
the shadowy image of consequences; he had ar- | and practical jokes, well spiced with indecency. 
rested her intellect by hanging before it the idea | Such things were not to be in a city where Christ 
of a hopeless complexity in affairs which defied | had been declared king. 
any moral judgment. | Romola set out in that languid state of mind 
Yet Tito was not at ease. The world was | with which every one enters on a long day of 
not yet quite cushioned with velvet, and, if it | sight-seeing, purely for the sake of gratifying a 
had been, he could not have abandoned himself | child, or some dear childish friend. The day 
to that softness with thorough enjoyment; for | Was certainly an epoch in carnival-keeping ; but 
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before he went out again this evening he put on 
his coat of chain armor. 


—_~>_—_ 


CHAPTER XLIX. 
THE PYRAMID OF VANITIES. 


Tue wintry days passed for Romola as the 
white ships pass one who is standing lonely on 
the shore—passing in silence and sameness, 
yet each bearing a hidden burden of coming 
change. ‘Tito’s hint had mingled so much dread 
with her interest in the progress of public affairs 
that she had begun to court ignorance rather 
than knowledge. The threatening German Em- 
peror was gone again; and, in other ways be- 
sides, the position of Florence was alleviated ; 
but so much distress remained that Romola’s 
active duties were hardly diminished; and in 
these, as usual, her mind found a refuge from 
its doubt. 

She dared not rejoice that the relief which 
had come in extremity and had appeared to just- 
ify the policy of the Frate’s party was making 
that party so triumphant, that Francesco Valori, 
hot-tempered ehieftain of the Piagnoni, had been 
elected Gonfaloniere at the beginning of the 
year, and was making haste to have as much of 
his own liberal way as possible during his two 
months of power. That seemed for the moment 
like a strengthening of the party most attached 
to freedom, and a reinforcement of protection 
to Savonarola; but Romola was now alive to 
every suggestion likely to deepen her foreboding, 
that whatever the present might be, it was only 
an unconscious brooding over the mixed germs 
of Change which might any day become tragic. 
And already by Carnival time, a little after mid- 
February, her presentiment was confirmed by 
the signs of a very decided change: the Medi- 
ceans had ceased to be passive, and were openly 
exerting themselves to procure the election of 
Bernardo del Nero, as the new Gonfaloniere. 





this phase of reform had not touched her enthu- 
siasm: and she did not know that it was an 
epoch in her own life, when another lot would 
begin to be no longer secretly but visibly en- 
twined with her own. 

She chose to go through the great Piazza that 
she might take a first survey of the unparalleled 
sight there while she was still alone. Entering 
it from the south, she saw something monstrous 
and many-colored in the shape of a pyramid, or, 
rather, like a huge fir-tree, sixty feet high, with 
shelves on the branches, widening and widening 
toward the base till they reached a circumfer- 
ence of eighty yards. The Piazza was full of 
life: slight young figures, in white garments, 
with olive-wreaths on their heads, were moving 
to and fro about the base of the pyramidal tree, 
carrying baskets full of bright-colored things ; 
and maturer forms, some in the monastic frock, 
some in the loose tunics and dark red caps of 
artists, were helping and examining, or else re- 
treating to various points in the distance to sur- 
vey the wondrous whole ; while a considerable 
group, among whom Romola recognized Piero di 
Cosimo, standing on the marble steps of Orgag- 
na’s Loggia, seemed to be keeping aloof in dis- 
content and scorn. 

Approaching nearer, she paused to look at the 
| multifarious objects ranged in gradation from 
the base to the summit of the pyramid. There 
| were tapestries and brocades of immodest design, 
| pictures and sculptures held too likely to incite 

to vice; there were boards and tables for all 
sorts of games, playing-cards along with the 
blocks for printing them, dice, and other appa- 
ratus for gambling; there were worldly music- 
books, and musical instruments in all the pretty 
varieties of lute, drum, cymbal, and trumpet ; 
there were masks and masquerading dresses used 
in the old carnival shows; there were handsome 
copies of Ovid, Boccaccio, Petrarch, Pulci, and 
other books of a vain or impure sort ; there were 
| all the implements of feminine vanity—rouge- 
| pots, false hair, mirrors, perfumes, powders, and 
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transparent veils intended to provoke inquisitive | 
glances: lastly, at the very summit, there was 
the unflattering effigy of a probably mythical 
Venetian merchant, who was understood to have 
offered a heavy sum for this collection of market- | 
able abominations, and, soaring above him in 
surpassing ugliness, the symbolic figure of the | 
old debauched Carnival. 

This was the preparation for a new sort of 
bonfire—the Burning of Vanities. Hidden in | 
the interior of the pyramid was a plentiful store | 
of dry fuel and gunpowder ; and on this last day | 
of the festival, at evening, the pile of vanities 
was to be set ablaze to the sound of trumpets, 
and the ugly old Carnival was to tumble into 
the flames amidst the songs of reforming triumph. | 

This crowning act of the new festivities could 
hardly have been prepared but for a peculiar or- 
ganization which had been started by Savonarola | 
two years before. The mass of the Florentine 
boyhood and youth was no longer left to its own 


| willingly. 


on a sallow cheek a sudden bloom of the most 
ingenuous falsity? If so, let her bring them 
down and cast them into the basket of doom. 
Or, perhaps, she had ringlets and coils of ‘‘ dead 
hair ?”—if so, let her bring them to the street- 


| door, not on her head, but in her hands, and 


publicly renounce the Anathema which hid the 
respectable signs of age under a ghastly mock- 
ery of youth. And, in reward, she would hear 
fresh young voices pronounce a blessing on her 
and her house. 

The beardless inquisitors, organized into little 
regiments, doubtless took to their work very 
To coerce people by shame, or other 
spiritual pelting, to the giving up of things it 


will probably vex them to part with, is a form 


of piety to which the boyish mind is most readi- 
ly converted; and if some obstinately wicked 
men got enraged and threatened the whip or the 
cudgel, this also was exciting. Savonarola him- 
self evidently felt about the training of these 








genial promptings toward street mischief and 
crude dissoluteness. Under the training of Fra 
Domenico, a sort of lieutenant to Savonarola, | 
lads and striplings, the hope of Florence, were 


boys the difficulty weighing on all minds with 
noble yearnings toward great ends, yet with that 
imperfect perception of means which forces a re- 
sort to some supernatural constraining influence 
to have none but pure words on their lips, were as the only sure hope. The Florentine youth 
to have a zeal for unseen good that should put had had very evil habits and foul tongues: it 
to shame the lukewarmness of their elders, and seemed at first an unmixed blessing when they 
were to know no pleasures save of an angelic sort were got to shout ‘* Viva Gesu!” But Savona- 
—singing divine praises and walking in white | rola was forced at last to say from the pulpit, 
robes. It was for them that the ranges of seats ‘‘ There is a little too much shouting of ‘ Viva 
had been raised high against the walls of the Gesu!’ This constant utterance of sacred words 
Duomo ; and they had been used to hear Savon- brings them into contempt. Let me have no 
arola appeal te them as the future glory of a city | more of that shouting till the next Festa.” 
especially appointed to do the work of God. | Nevertheless, as the long stream of white- 
These fresh-cheeked troops were the chief |robed youthfulness, with its little red crosses 
agents in the regenerated merriment of the new and olive wreaths, had gone to the Duomo at 
Carnival, which was a sort of sacred parody of dawn this morning to receive the communion 
the old. Had there been bonfires in the old from the hands of Savonarola, it was a sight of 
time? There was to be a_bonfire now, con- beauty; and, doubtless, many of those young 
suming impurity from off the earth. Had there souls were laying up memories of hope and awe 
been symbolic processions? There were to be that might save them from ever resting in a 
processions now, but the symbols were to be merely vulgar view of their work as men and 
white robes and red crosses and olive wreaths— citizens. There is no kind of conscious obedi- 
emblems of peace and innocent gladness—and | ence that is not an advance on lawlessness, and 
the banners and images held aloft were to tell these boys became the generation of men who 
the triumphs of goodness. Had there been dan.- fought greatly and endured greatly in the last 
cing in a ring under the open sky of the piazza, | struggle of their Republic. Now, in the inter- 
to the sound of choral voices chanting loose mediate hours between the early communion and 
songs? There was to be dancing in a ring now, | dinner-time, they were making their last peram- 
but dancing of monks and laity in fraternal love bulations to collect alms and vanities, and this 
and divine joy, and the music was to be the) was why Romola saw the slim white figures 
music of hymns. As for the collections from | /moving to and fro about tke base of the great 
street passengers, they were to be greater than pyramid. 
ever—not for gross and superfluous suppers, but | “What think you of this folly, Madonna 
for the benefit of the hungry and needy; and, | Romola?” said a brusque voice close to her ear. 
besides, there was the collecting of the Aunties, Your Piagnoni will make [inferno a pleasant 
or the Vanities to be laid on the great pyramidal prospect to us, if they are to carry things their 
bonfire. | own way on earth. It’s enough to fetch a eud- 
Troops of young inquisitors went from house | gel over the mountains to see painters, like 
to house on this exciting business cf asking that Lorenzo di Credi and young Baccio there, help- 
the Anathema should be given up tothem. Per- ing to burn color out of life in this fashion.” 
haps after the more avowed vanities had been| ‘‘My good Piero,” said Romola, looking up 
surrendered, Madonna, at the head of the | | and smiling at the grim man, “even you must 
household, had still certain little reddened balls | be glad to see some of these things burned. 
brought from the Levant, intended to produce Look at those gewgaws and wigs and rouge- 





pots: I have heard you talk as indignantly 
against those things as Fra Girolamo himself.” 

** What then ?”’ said Piero, turning round on 
her sharply. ‘‘I never said a woman should 
make a black patch of herself against the back- 
ground. Va! Madonna Antigone, it’s a shame 
four a woman with your hair and shoulders to 
run into such nonsense—leave it to women who 
are not worth painting. What! the most holy 
Virgin herself has always been dressed well ; 
that’s the doctrine of the Church: talk of heresy, 
indeed! And I should like to know what the | 
excellent Messer Bardo would have said to the | 
burning of the divine poets by these Frati, who 
are no better an imitation of men than if they 
were onions with the bulbs uppermost. Look 
at that Petrarca sticking up beside a rouge-pot: | 
do the idiots pretend that the heavenly Laura | 
was a painted harridan? And Boccaccio, now: 
do you mean to say, Madonna Romola—you 
who are fit to be a model for a wise St. Cath- 
erine of Egypt—do you mean to say you have 
never read the stories of the immortal Messer 
Giovanni ?” 

‘“‘It is true I have read them, Piero,” said 
Romola. ‘* Some of them a great many times 
over, when I was a little girl. I used to get the 
book down when my father was asleep, and I 
could read to myself.” 

“ Ebbene ?” said Piero, in a fiercely challeng- 
ing tone. 

“There are some things in them I do not 
want ever to forget,” said Romola; ‘‘ but you 
must confess, Piero, that a great many of those 
stories are only about low deceit for the lowest 
ends. Men do not want books to make them 
think lightly of vice, as if life were a vulgar joke. 
And I can not blame Fra Girolamo for teaching 
that we owe our time to something better.” 

‘** Yes, yes, it’s very well to say so now you've 
read them,” said Piero, bitterly, turning on his 
heel and walking away from her. 

Romola too walked on, smiling at Piero’s in- 
nuendo, with a sort of tenderness toward the 
odd painter’s anger, because she knew that her 
father would have felt something like it. For 
herself, she was conscious of no inward collision 
with the strict and sombre view of pleasure which 
tended to repress poetry in the attempt to repress 
vice. Sorrow and joy have each their peculiar 
narrowness; and a religious enthusiasm like 
Savonarola’s, which ultimately blesses mankind 
by giving the soul a strong propulsion toward 
sympathy with pain, indignation against wrong, 
and the subjugation of sensual desire, must al- 
ways incur the reproach of a great negation. 
Romola’s life had given her an affinity for sad- 
ness which inevitably made her unjust toward 
merriment. That subtle result of culture which 
we call Taste was subdued by the need for deeper 
motive; just as the nicer demands of the palate 
are annihilated by urgent hunger. Moving ha- 
bitually among scenes of suffering, and carrying 
woman's heaviest disappointment in her heart, 
the severity which allied itself with self-renounc- 











ing beneficent strength had no dissonance for her. 
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CHAPTER L. 
TESSA ABROAD AND AT HOME. 
AnoTueER figure easily recognized by us—a 
figure not clad in black, but in the old red, green, 


/and white—was approaching the Piazza that 
| morning to see the Carnival. She came from 


an opposite point, for Tessa no longer lived on 
the hill of San Giorgio. After what had hap- 
pened there with Baldassarre, Tito had thought 
it best for that and other reasons to find her a 
new home, but still in a quiet airy quarter, in a 
house bordering on the wide garden grounds 
north of the Porta Santa Croce. 

Tessa was not come out sight-seeing without 
special leave. Tito had been with her the even- 
ing before, and she had kept back the entreaty 
which she felt to be swelling her heart and throat 
until she saw him in a state of radiant ease, 
with one arm round the sturdy Lillo, and the 
other resting gently on her own shoulder as she 
tried to make the tiny Ninna steady on her legs. 
She was sure then that the weariness with which 
he had come in and flung himself into his chair 
had quite melted away from his brow and lips 
Tessa had not been slow at learning a few small 
stratagems by which she might avoid vexing 
Naldo and yet have a little of her own way. 
She could read nothing else, but she had learned 
to read a good deal in her husband's face. 

And certainly the charm of that bright, gen- 
tle-humored Tito who woke up under the Log- 
gia de’ Cerchi on a Lenten morning five years 
before, not having yet given any hostages to de- 
ceit, never returned so nearly as in the person 
of Naldo, seated in that straight-backed, carved 
arm-chair which he had provided for his comfort 
when he came to see Tessa and the children. 
Tito himself was surprised at the growing sense 
of relief which he felt in these moments. No 
guile was needed toward Tessa: she was too ig- 
norant and too innocent to suspect him of any 
thing. And the little voices calling him ‘‘ Bab- 
bo” were very sweet in his ears for the short 
while that he heard them. When he thought 
of leaving Florence he never thought of leaving 
Tessa and the little ones behind. He was very 
fond of these round-cheeked, wide-eyed human 
things that clung about him and knew no evil 
of him. And wherever affection can spring, it 
is like the green leaf and the blossom—pure, and 
breathing purity, whatever soil it may grow in. 
Poor Romola, with all her self-sacrificing effort, 
was really helping to harden Tito’s nature by 
chilling it with a positive dislike which had be- 
forehand seemed impossible in him; but Tessa 
kept open the fountains of kindness. 

“Ninna is very good without me now,” be- 
gan Tessa, feeling her request rising very high 
in her throat, and letting Ninna seat herself on 
the floor. ‘‘I can leave her with Monna: Lisa 
any time, and if she is in the cradle and cries, 
Lillo is as sensible as can be—he goes and 
thumps Monna Lisa.” 

Lillo, whose great dark eyes looked all the 
darker because his curls were of a light brown 
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like his mother’s, jumped off Babbo’s knee, and 
went forthwith to attest his intelligence by 
thumping Monna Lisa, who was shaking her 
head slowly over her spinning at the other end 
of the room. 

** A wonderful boy!’’ said Tito, laughing. 

‘Isn't he?” said Tessa, eagerly, getting a 
little closer to him, ‘“‘and I might go and see 
the Carnival to-morrow, just for an hour or two, 
mightn’t 1?” 

**Oh, you wicked pigeon!” said Tito, pinch- 
ing her cheek; ‘‘those are your longings, are 
they? What have you to do with carnivals now 
you are an old woman with two children ?” 

**But old women like to see things,” said 
Tessa, her lower lip hanging a little. ‘‘Monna 
Lisa said she should like to go, only she’s so 
deaf she can’t hear what is behind her, and she 
thinks we couldn’t take care of both the chil- 
dren.” 

‘© No, indeed, Tessa,” said Tito, looking rath- 
er grave, ‘‘you must not think of taking the 
children into the crowded streets, else I shall be 
angry.” 

‘* But I have never been into the Piazza with- 
out leave,” said Tessa, in a frightened, pleading 
tone, “since the Holy Saturday, and Nofri I 
think is dead, for you know the poor madre 
died; and I shall never forget the carnival I 
saw once; it was so pretty—all roses, and a 
king and queen under them—and singing. I 
liked it better than the San Giovanni.” 

** But there’s nothing like that now, my Tes- 
sa. ‘They are going to make a bonfire in the 
Piazza—that’s all. ButIcan not let you go out 
by yourself in the evening.” 

*¢Oh, no, no! I don’t want to go in the even- 
ing. I only want to go and see the procession 
by daylight. There wil? be a procession—is it 
not true ?” 

** Yes, after a sort,” said Tito, ‘‘as lively as a 
flight of cranes. You must not expect roses and 
glittering kings and queens, my Tessa. How- 


ever, I suppose any string of people to be called | 


a procession will please your blue eyes. And 
there’s a thing they have raised in the Piazza de’ 
Signori for the bonfire. You may like to see 
that. 
grave little old woman ; and if you see any men 
with feathers and swords keep out of their way: 
they are very fierce, and like to cut old women’s 
heads off.” 

“Santa Madonna! where do they come from? 
Ah! you are laughing; it is not so bad. But 
I will keep away from them. Only,” Tessa 
went on in a whisper, putting her lips near Nal- 
do’s ear, ‘‘if I might take Lillo with me! He 
is very sensible.” 

** But who will thump Monna Lisa then, if 
she doesn’t hear ?” said Tito, finding it difficult 
not to laugh, but thinking it necessary to look 
serious. ‘ No, Tessa, you could not take care 
of Lillo if you got into a crowd, and he’s too 
heavy for you to carry him.” 

“*Tt is true,” said Tessa, rather sadly, ‘‘ and 
he likes to run away. I forgot that. Ther I 


But come home early, and look like a| 


will go alone. But now look at Ninna—you 
have not looked at her enough.” g 

Ninna was a blue-eyed thing, at the tottering, 
tumbling age—a fair solid, which, like a loaded 
die, found its base with a constancy that war- 
ranted prediction. Tessa went to snatch her 
up, and when Babbo was paying due attention 
to the recent teeth and other marvels, she said, 
in a whisper, ‘‘ And shall I buy some confetti for 
the children ?” 

Tito drew some small coins from his scarsel- 
la, and poured them into her palm. 

‘That will buy no end,” said Tessa, delight- 
ted at this abundance. ‘I shall not mind go- 
ing without Lillo so much, if I bring him some- 
thing.” 

So Tessa set out in the morning toward the 
great Piazza where the bonfire was to be. She 
did not think the February breeze cold enough 
to demand further covering than her green wool- 
en dress. A mantle would have been oppress- 
ive, for it would have hidden a new necklace 
and a new clasp, mounted with silver, the only 
ornamental presents Tito had ever made her. 
Tessa did not think at all of showing her figure, 
for no one had ever told her it was pretty; but 
she was quite sure that her necklace and clasp 

were of the prettiest sort ever worn by the rich- 
est contadina, and she arranged her white hood 
over her head so that the front of her necklace 
might be well displayed. These ornaments, 
she considered, must inspire respect for her as 
the wife of some one who could afford to buy 
them. 

She tripped along very cheerily in the Febrn- 
ary sunshine, thinking much of the purchases 
| for the little ones, with which she was to fill her 
| small basket, and not thinking at all of any one 
who might be observing her. Yet her descent 
from her upper story into the street had been 
watched, and she was being kept in sight as she 
walked by a person who had often waited in 
vain to see if it were not Tessa who lived in 
that house to which he had more than once 
dogged Tito. Baldassarre was carrying a pack- 
age of yarn: he was constantly employed in 
that way, as a means of earning his scanty 
bread, and keeping the sacred fire of vengeance 
alive; and he had come out of his way this 
morning, as he had often done before, that he 
might pass by the house to which he had follow- 
ed Tito in the evening. His long imprisonment 
| had so intensified his timid suspicion, and his be- 
lief in some diabolic fortune favoring Tito, that 
he had not dared to pursue him, except under 
| cover of a crowd or of the darkness; he felt, 

with instinctive horror, that if Tito’s eyes fell 
upon him, he should again be held up to oblo- 
| quy, again be dragged away; his weapon would 
| be taken from him, and he should be cast help- 
| less into a prison-cell. His fierce purpose had 
become as stealthy as a serpent’s, which de- 
| pends for its prey on one dart of the fang. 
| Justice was weak and unfriended ; and he could 
‘not hear again the voice that pealed the prom- 
ise of vengeance in the Duomo: he had been 
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there again and again; but that voice, too, had 
apparently been stifled by cunning, strong-arm- 
ed wickedness. For a long while Baldassarre’s 
ruling thought was to ascertain whether Tito 
still wore the armor; for now at last his faint- 
ing hope would have been contented with a suc- 
cessful stab on this side the grave; but he would 
never risk his precious knife again. It was a 
weary time he had had to wait for the chance 
of answering this question by touching ‘Tito’s 
back in the press of the street. Since then the 
knowledge that the sharp steel was useless, and 
that he had no hope but in some new device, 
had fallen with leaden weight on his enfeebled 
mind. A dim vision of winning one of those 
two wives to aid him came before him continu- 
ally, and continually slid away. The wife who 
had lived on the hill was no longer there. If 
he could find her again he might grasp some 
thread of a project, and work his way to more 
clearness. 

And this morning he had succeeded. He 
was quite certain now where this wife lived, and 
as he walked, bent a little under his burden of 
yarn, yet keeping the green and white figure in 
sight, his mind was dwelling upon her and her 
circumstances as feeble eyes dwell on lines and 
colors, trying to interpret them into consistent 
significance. 

Tessa had to pass through various long streets 
without seeing any other sign of the Carnival 
than unusual groups of the country people in 
their best garments, and that disposition in ev- 
ery body to chat and loiter which marks the 
early hours of a holiday before the spectacle has 
begun. Presently, in her disappointed search 
for remarkable objects, her eyes fell on a man 
with a peddler’s basket before him, who seemed 
to be selling nothing but little red crosses to all 
the passengers. A little red cross would be 
pretty to hang up over her bed; and it would 
also help to keep off harm, and would perhaps 
make Ninna stronger. Tessa went to the other 
side of the street, that she might ask the ped- 
dler the price of the crosses, fearing that they 
would cost a little too much for her to spare 
from her purchase of sweets. The peddler’s 
back had been turned toward her hitherto, but 
when she came near him she recognized an old 
acquaintance of the Mercato, Bratti Ferravecchj, 
and accustomed to feel that she was to avoid 
old acquaintances, she turned away again, and 
passed to the other side of the street. But 
Bratti’s eye was too well practiced in looking 
out at the corner after possible customers for 
her movement to have escaped him, and she was 
presently arrested by a tap on the arm from one 
of the red crosses. 

‘Young woman,” said Bratti, as she unwil- 
lingly turned her head, ‘‘ yon come from some 
ceastello a good way off, it seems to me, else you'd 
never think of walking about, this blessed Car- 
nival, without a red cross in your hand. Santa 
Madonna! Four white quattrini is a small 
price to pay for your soul—prices rise in purga- 
tory, let me tell you.” 





** Oh, I should like one,” said Tessa, hastily, 


| **but I couldn’t spare four white quattrini.” 


Bratti had at first regarded Tessa too ab- 
stractedly as a mere customer to look at her 
with any scrutiny, but when she began to speak 
he exclaimed, “ By the head of San Giovanni, 
it must be the little Tessa, and looking as fresh 
as a ripe apple! What, you've done none the 
worse, then, for running away from father Not- 
ri? You were in the right of it, for he goes on 
crutches now, and a crabbed fellow with crutches 
is dangerous; he can reach across the house and 
beat a woman as he sits.” 

‘*T’m married,” said Tessa, rather demurely, 
remembering Naldo’s command that she should 
behave with gravity ; ‘‘and my husband takes 
great care of me.” 

** Ah, then you've fallen on your feet! Nofri 
said you were good-for-nothing vermin; but 
what then? An ass may bray a good while 
before he shakes the stars down. I always said 
you did well to run away, and it isn’t often 
Bratti’s in the wrong. Well, and so you've got 
a husband and plenty of money? Then you'll 
never think much of giving four white quattrini 
for a red cross. I get no profit; but what with 
the famine and the new religion, all other mer- 
chandise is gone down. You live in the country 
where the chestnuts are plenty, eh? You've 
never wanted for polenta, I can see.” 

‘No, I've never wanted any thing,” said 
Tessa, still on her guard. 

“Then you can afford to buy across. I got 
a Padre to bless them, and you get blessing and 
all for four quattrini. It isn’t for the profit; I 
hardly get a danaro by the whole lot. But then 
they’re holy wares, and it’s getting harder and 
harder work to see your way to Paradise: the 
very Carnival is like Holy Week, and the least 
you can do to keep the Devil from getting the 
upper hand is to buy accross. God guard you! 
think what the Devil’s tooth is? You've seen 
him biting the man in San Giovanni, I should 
hope ?” 

Tessa felt much teased and frightened. ‘Oh, 
Bratti,” she said, with a discomposed face, ‘I 
want to buy a great many confetti : I’ve got little 
Lillo and Ninna at home. And nice colored 
sweet things cost a great deal. And they will 
not like the cross so well, though I know it 
would be good to have it.” 

**Come, then,” said Bratti, fond of laying up 
a store of merits by imagining possible extor- 
tions and then heroically renouncing them, 
“since you're an old acquaintance you shall 
have it for two quattrini. It’s making you a 
present of the cross, to say nothing of the bless- 
ing.” 

Tessa was reaching out her two quattrini with 
trembling hesitation, when Bratti said, abrupt- 
ly, ‘“* Stop a bit! Where do you live?” 

**Oh, a long way off,” she answered, almost 
automatically, being preoccupied with her quat- 
trini; ‘“ beyon1 San Ambrogio, in the Via Pic- 
cola, at the top of the house where the wood is 
stacked below.” 
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“Very good,” said Bratti, in a patronizing | 
tone; ‘then I'll let you have the cross on trust, 
and call for the money. So you live inside the | 
gates? Well, well, I shall be passing.” 

‘“*No, no!” said Tessa, frightened lest Naldo 
should be angry at this revival of an old acquaint- 
ance. ‘‘I can spare the money. Take it now.” 

‘*No,” said Bratti, resolutely; “I’m not a 
hard-hearted peddler. I'll call and see if you've | 
got any rags, and you shall make a bargain. | 
See, here’s the cross; and there’s Pippo’s shop, | 
not far behind you: you can go and fill your 
basket, and I must go and get mine empty. 
Addio, piccina !” 

Bratti went on his way, and Tessa, stimulated | 
to change her money into confetti before further 
accidents, went into Pippo’s shop, a little flut- | 
tered by the thought that she had let Bratti 
know more about her than her husband would 
approve. There were certainly more dangers in 
coming to see the Carnival than in staying at 
home ; and she would have felt this more strong- 
ly if she had known that the wicked old man, | 
who had wanted to kill her husband on the hill, 
was still keeping her in sight. But she had not 
noticed the man with the burden on his back. 

The consciousness of having a small basketful 
of things to make the children glad dispersed her | 
anxiety, and as she entered the Via de’ Libraj 
her face had its usual expression of child-like 
content. .And now she thought there was really | 
a procession coming, for she saw white robes and | 
a banner, and. her heart began to palpitate with 
expectation. She stood a little aside, but in 
that narrow street there was the pleasure of be- 
ing obliged to look very close. The banner was | 
pretty: it was the Holy Mother with the Babe, | 
whose love for her Tessa had believed in more 
and more since she had had her babies; and the 
figures in white had not only green wreaths on 
their heads, but little red crosses by their side, 
which caused her some satisfaction that she also | 
had her red cross. Certainly they looked as 
beautiful as the angels on the clouds, and to | 
Tessa’s mind they too had a back-ground of cloud, | 
like every thing else that came to her in life. 
How and whence did they come? She did not} 
mind much about knowing. But one thing sur- 
prised her as newer than wreaths and crosses ; 
it was that some of the white figures carried | 
baskets between them. What could the baskets | 
be for ? 

But now they were very near, and, to her as- 
tonishment, they wheeled aside and came straight | 
up to her. She trembled as she would have done 
if St. Michael in the picture had shaken his 
head at her, and was conscious of nothing but 
terrified wonder till she saw close to her a round 
boyish face, lower than her own, and heard a 
treble voice saying, ‘‘Sister, you carry the 
Anathema about you. Yield it up to the bless- 
ed Gesii, and He will adorn you with the gems 
of His grace.” 

Tessa was only more frightened, understand- 
ing nothing. Her first conjecture settled on her 
basket of sweets. They wanted that, these 
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alarming angels. Oh, dear, dear! She looked 
down at it. 
‘* No, sister,” said a taller youth, pointing to 





| her necklace and the clasp of her belt, “it js 


those vanities thatare the Anathema. Take off 
that necklace and unclasp that belt, that they 
may be burned in the holy Bonfire of Vanities, 
and save you from burning.” 

“Tt is the truth, my sister,”’ said a still taller 
youth, evidently the archangel of this band. 
‘*Listen to these voices speaking the divine 
message. You already carry a red cross: let 
that be your only adornment. Yield up your 


| necklace and belt, and you shall obtain grace.” 


This was too much. ‘Tessa, overcome with 
awe, dared not say ‘‘no,” but she was equally 
unable to render up her beloved necklace and 
clasp. Her pouting lips were quivering, the 
tears rushed to her eyes, and a great drop fell. 
For a moment she ceased to see any thing; she 
felt nothing but confused terror and misery. 
Suddenly a gentle hand was laid on her arm, 
and a soft, wonderful voice, as if the Holy Ma- 


donna were speaking, said, ‘* Do not be afraid ; 


no one shall harm you.” 
Tessa looked up and saw a lady in black, 


| with a young heavenly face and loving hazel 


eyes. She had never seen any one like this 
lady before, and under other circumstances 
might have had awe-struck thoughts about her ; 
but now every thing else was overcome by the 
sense that loving protection was near her. 


| The tears only fell the faster, relieving her swell- 


ing heart, as she looked up at the heavenly face, 
and, putting her hand to her necklace, said, sob- 
bingly, 

‘*T can’t give them to be burned. My hus- 
band—he bought them for me—and they are so 
pretty—and Ninna—Oh, I wish I'd never come!” 

**Do not ask her for them,” said Romola, 
speaking to the white-robed boys in a tone of 
mild authority. ‘*It answers no good end for 
people to give up such things against their will. 
That is not what Fra Girolamo approves: he 
would have such things given up freely.” 

Madonna Romola’s word was not to be re- 
sisted, and the white train moved on. They 
even moved with haste, as if some new object 


| had caught their eyes; and Tessa felt with bliss 


that they were gone, and that her necklace and 
clasp were still with her. 

‘¢ Oh, I will go back to the house,” she said, 
still agitated; ‘‘I will go no where else. But 
if I should meet them again, and you not be 
there?” she added, expecting every thing from 
this heavenly lady. 

**Stay a little,” said Romola. ‘‘Come with 
me under this doorway, and we will hide the 
necklace and clasp, and then you will be in no 
danger.” 

She led Tessa under the arch-way, and said, 
‘* Now, can we find room for your necklace and 
belt in your basket? Ah! your basket is full 
of crisp things that will break: let us be careful 
and lay the heavy necklace under them.” 

It was like a change in a dream to Tessa— 




















the escape from nightmare into floating safety 
and joy—to find herself taken care of by this 
lady, so lovely, and powerful, and gentle. She 
let Romola unfasten her necklace and clasp, 
while she herself did nothing but look up at the 
face that bent over her. 

‘‘They are sweets for Lillo and Ninna,” she 
said, as Romola carefully lifted up the light par- 
cels in the basket, and placed the ornaments be- 
low them. 

‘*Those are your children?” said Romola, 
smiling. ‘‘ And you would rather go home to 
them than see any more of the Carnival? Else 
you have not far to go to the Piazza de’ Signori, 
and there you would see the pile for the great | 
bonfire.” | 

‘*No; oh, no!” said Tessa, eagerly; ‘‘I shall | 
never like bonfires again. I will go back.” 

‘*You live at some caste//o, doubtless,” said 
Romola, not waiting for an answer. ‘* Toward 
which gate do you go?” 

** Toward Por’ Santa Croce.” 

‘*Come, then,” said Romola, taking her by 
the hand and leading her to the corner of a street 
nearly opposite. ‘‘If you go down there,” she 
said, pausing, ‘‘ you will soon be in a straight 
road. And I must leave you now, because some 
one else expects me. You will not be fright- 
ened. Your pretty things are quite safe now. 
Addio.” 

** Addio, Madonna,” said Tessa, almost in a 
whisper, not knowing what else it would be right 
to say; and in an instant the heavenly lady was 
gone. ‘Tessa turned to catch a last glimpse, but 
she only saw the tall gliding figure vanish round 
the projecting stone-work. So she went on her 
way in wonder, longing to be once more safely 
housed with Monna Lisa, undesirous of carnivals 
for evermore. 

Baldassarre had kept Tessa in sight till the 
moment of her parting with Romola: then he 
went away with his bundle of yarn. It seemed 
to him that he had discerned a clew which might 
guide him if he could only grasp the necessary 
details firmly enough. He had seen the two 
wives together, and the sight had brought to his 
conceptions that vividness which had been want- 
ing before. His power of imagining facts need- 
ed to be reinforeed continually by the senses. 
The tall wife was the noble and rightful wife ; 
she had the blood in her that would be readily 
kindled to resentment; she would know what 
scholarship was, and how it might lie locked in 
by the obstructions of the stricken body, like a 
treasure buried by earthquake. She could be- 
lieve him: she would be inclined to believe him 
if he proved to her that her husband was un- 
faithful. Women cared about that: they would 
take Vengeance for that. If this wife of Tito’s 
loved him, she would have a sense of injury 
which Baldassarre’s mind dwelt on with keen 
longing, as if it would be the strength of another 
Will added to his own, the strength of another 
mind to form devices. 

Both these wives had been kind to Baldas- 
sarre, and their ects toward him, being bound 
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up with the very image of them, had not van- 
ished from his memory; yet the thought of their 
pain could not present itself to him as a check. 
To him it seemed that pain was the order of the 
world for all except the hard and base. If any 
were innocent, if any were noble, where could 
the utmost gladness lie for them? Where it 
lay for him—in unconquerable hatred and tri- 
umphant vengeance. But he must be cautious: 
he must watch this wife in the Via de’ Bardi, 
and learn more of her; for even here frustration 
was possible. There was no power for him now 
but in patience. 


CHAPTER LI. 
MONNA BRIGIDA’S CONVERSION. 


Wuewn Romola said that some one else ex- 
pected her she meant her cousin Brigida, but 
she was far from suspecting how much that good 
kinswoman was in need of her. Returning to- 
gether toward the Piazza, they had descried the 
company of youths coming to a stand before 
Tessa, and when Romola, having approached 
near enough to see the simple little contadina’s 
distress, said, ‘‘ Wait for me a moment, cousin,” 
Monna Brigida said, hastily, ‘*‘ Ah, I will not go 
on: come for me to Boni’s shop; I shall go back 
there.” 

The truth was, Monna Brigida had a con- 
sciousness on the one hand of certain ‘‘ vanities” 
carried on her person, and on the other of a 
growing alarm lest the Piagnoni should be right 
in holding that rouge, and false hair, and pearl 
embroidery endamaged the soul. Their serious 
view of things filled the air like an odor; no- 
thing seemed to have exactly the same flavor as 
it used to have; and there was the dear child 
Romola, in her youth and beauty, leading a life 
that was uncomfortably suggestive of rigorous de- 
mands on woman. A widow at fifty-five whose 
satisfaction has been largely drawn from what 
she thinks of her own person, and what she be- 
lieves others think of it, requires a great fund 
of imagination to keep her spirits buoyant. And 
Monna Brigida had begun to have frequent 
struggles at her toilet. If her soul would pros- 
per better without them, was it really worth 
while to put on the rouge and the braids? But 
when she lifted up the hand-mirror and saw a 
sallow face with baggy cheeks, and crow’s-feet 
that were not to be dissimulated by any simper- 
ing of the lips—when she parted her gray hair, 
and let it lie in simple Piagnone fashion round 
her face, her courage failed. Monna Berta 
would certainly burst out laughing at her, and 
call her an old hag, and as Monna Berta was 
really only fifty-two, she had a superiority which 
would make the observation cutting. Every 
woman who was not a Piagnone would give a 
shrug at the sight of her, and the men would 
acecost her as if she were their grandmother. 
Whereas, at fifty-five a woman was not so very 
old—she only required making up a little. So 
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the rouge and the braids and the embroidered 
berretta went on again, and Monna Brigida was 


satisfied with the accustomed effect; as for her | 
neck, if she covered it up, people might suppose | 
it was too old to show, and on the contrary, | 
with the necklaces round it, it looked better | 
than Monna Berta’s. This very day, when she | 


sired. Her anger and mortification were fast 
giving way to spiritual alarm. Monna Berta, 
and that cloud of witnesses, highly-dressed soci- 
ety in general, were not looking at her, and sh¢ 
was surrounded by young monitors, whose white 
robes, and wreaths, and red erosses, and dreadful 
candor, had something awful in their unusual- 


was preparing for the Piagnone Carnival, such | ness. Her Franciscan confessor, Fra Cristoforo, 


a struggle had occurred, and the conflicting | 


of Santa Croce, was not at hand to reinforce hey 


fears and longings which caused the struggle | distrust of Dominican teaching, and she was 
caused her to turn back and seek refuge in the helplessly possessed and shaken by a vague sens 


druggist’s shop rather than encounter the col- 
lectors of the Anathema when Romola was not 
by her side. 

But Monna Brigida was not quite rapid enough 
in her retreat. She had been descried, even be- 
fore she turned away, by the white-robed boys 
in the rear of those who wheeled round toward 
Tessa, and the willingness with which Tessa 
was given up was, perhaps, slightly due to the 
fact that part of the troop had already accosted 
& personage carrying more markedly upon her 
the dangerous weight of the Anathema, It 
happened that several of this troop were at the 
youngest age taken into peculiar training; and 
a small fellow of ten, his olive wreath resting 
above cherubiec cheeks and wide brown eyes, 
his imagination really possessed with a hovering 
awe at existence as something in which great 
consequences impended on being good or bad, 
his longings nevertheless running in the direc- 
tion of mastery and mischief, was the first to 
veach Monna Brigida and place himself across 
her path. She felt angry, and looked for an 
open door, but there was not one at hand, and 
by attempting to escape now she would only 
make things worse. But it was not the cheru- 
bie-faced young one who first addressed her ; it 
was a youth of fifteen, who held one handle of 
a wide basket. 

** Venerable mother!” he began, ‘‘the blessed 
Jesus commands you to give up the Anathema 
which you carry upon you. That cap embroi- 
dered with pearls, those jewels that fasten up 
your false hair—let them be given up and sold 
for the poor; and cast the hair itself away from 
you, as a lie that is only fit for burning. Doubt- 
less, too, you have other jewels under your silk 
mantle.” 

** Yes, lady,” said the youth at the other han- 
dle, who had many of Fra Girolamo’s phrases by 
heart, ‘‘they are too heavy for you: they are 
heavier than a millstone, and are weighting you 
for perdition. Will you adorn yourself with the 
hunger of the poor, and be proud to carry God’s 
curse upon your head ?” 

‘‘In truth you are old, buona madre,” said 
the cherubic boy, in a sweet soprano. ‘‘ You 
look very ugly with the red on your cheeks and 
that black, glistening hair, and those fine things. 
It is only Satan who can like to see you. Your 
Angel is sorry. He wants you to rub away the 
red.” 

The little fellow snatched a soft silk scarf from 
the basket, and held it toward Monna Brigida, 
that she might use it as her guardian angel de- 





that a supreme warning was come to her. Un- 
visited by the least suggestion of any other course 
that was open to her, she took the scarf that was 
held out, and rubbed her cheeks, with tremblin; 
submissiveness. 

** It is well, madonna,” said the second youth. 
“It is « holy beginning. And when you hav: 
taken those vanities from your head, the dew ot 
heavenly grace will descend on it.” The infu- 
sion of mischief was getting stronger, and put- 
ting his hand to one of the jeweled pins that 
fastened her braids to the berretta, he drew ir 
out. The heavy black plait fell down over 
Monna Brigida’s face, and dragged the rest of 
the head-gear forward. It was a new reason for 
not hesitating: she put up her hands hastily, 
undid the other fastenings, and flung down into 
the basket of doom her beloved crimson velvet 
berretta, with all its unsurpassed embroidery of 
seed-pearls, and stood an unrouged woman, with 
gray hair pushed backward from a face where 
certain deep lines of age had triumphed over 
embonpoint. 

But the berretta was not allowed to lie in the 
basket. With impish zeal the youngsters lifted 
it up, and held it pitilessly, with the false hair 
dangling. 

**See, venerable mother,” said the taller youth, 
‘what ugly lies you have delivered yourself 
from! And now you look like the blessed Saint 
Anna, the mother of the Holy Virgin.” 

Thoughts of going into a convent forthwith. 
and never showing herself in the world again, 
were rushing through Monna Brigida’s mind. 
There was nothing possible for her but to take 
care of her soul. Of course, there were specta- 
tors langhing: she had no need to look round t 
assure herself of that. Well! it would, perhaps, 
be better to be forced to think more of Paradise. 
But at the thought that the dear accustomed 
world was no longer in her choice, there gathered 
some of those hard tears which just moisten 
elderly eyes, and she could see but dimly a large 
rough hand holding a red cross, which was sud- 
denly thrust before her over the shoulders of the 
boys, while a strong guttural voice said, ‘‘ Only 
four quattrini, madonna, blessing andall! Buy 
it. You'll find a comfort in it now your wig’s 
gone. Deh! what are we sinners doing all our 
lives? Making soup in a basket, and getting 
nothing but the scum for our stomachs. Better 
buy a blessing, madonna! Only four quattrini: 
the profit is not so much as the smell of a danaro, 
and it goes to the poor.” 

Monna Brigida, in dim-eyed confusion, was 
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proceeding to the further submission of reaching 
money from her embroidered scarsella, at pres- 
ent, hidden by her silk mantle, when the group 
round her, which she had not yet entertained 
the idea of escaping, opened before a figure as 
welcome as an angel loosing prison bolts. 

**Romola, look at me!’’ said Monna Brigida, 
in a piteous tone, putting out both her hands. 

The white troop was already moving away, 
with a slight consciousness that its zeal about 
the head-gear had been superabundant enough 
to afford a dispensation from any further demand 
for penitential offerings. 
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‘* Dear cousin, don’t be distressed,” said Romo- 
la, smitten with pity, yet hardly able to help 
smiling at the sudden apparition of her kins- 
woman in a genuine, natural guise, strangely 
contrasted with all memories of her. She took 
the black drapery from her own head, and threw 
it over Monna Brigida’s. ‘* There,” she went 
on, soothingly, ‘‘no one will remark you now 
We will turn down the Via del Palagio and go 
straight to our house.” 

They hastened away, Monna Brigida grasp- 
ing Romola’s hand tightly as if to get a stronger 
assurance of her being actually there. 
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‘* Ah, my Romola, my dear child,” said the 
short fat woman, hurrying with frequent steps to 
keep pace with the majestic young figure beside 
her. ‘*Whatan old scarecrowI am! I must 
be good—I mean to be good!” 

‘*Yes, yes; buy a cross!” said the guttural 
voice, while the rough hand was thrust once 
more before Monna Brigida; for Bratti was not 
to be abashed by Romola’s presence into renounc- 
ing a probable customer, and had quietly follow- 
ed up their retreat. ‘‘ Only four quattrini, bless- 
ing and all—and if there was any profit, it would 
all go to the poor.” 

Monna Brigida would have been compelled 
to pause, even if she had been in a less submis- 
sive mood. She put up one hand deprecatingly 
to arrest Romola’s remonstrance, and with the 
other reached out a grosso, worth many white 


quattrini, saying, in an entreating tone— } 


‘* Take it, good man, and begone.” 

**You’re in the right, madonna,” said Bratti, 
taking the coin quickly, and thrusting the cross 
into her hand, ‘I'll not offer you change, for I 
might as well rob you of a mass. What! we 
must all be scorched a little, but you'll come off 
the easier; better fall from the window than, 


the roof. 
you!” 

** Well, Romola,” cried Monna Brigida, pa- 
thetically, as Bratti left them, ‘if I’m to be a 
Piagnone, it’s no matter how I look!” 

‘* Dear cousin,” said Romola, looking at her 
affectionately, ‘* you don’t know how much bet- 
ter you look than you ever did before. I s 
now how good-natured your face is, like your- 
self. That red and finery seemed to thrust them 
selves forward and hide expression. Ask om 
Piero or any other painter if he would not rather 
paint your portrait now than before. I think 
all lines of the human face have something either 
touching or grand, unless they seem to come 
from low passions. How fine old men are, like 
my godfather! Why should not old women 
look grand and simple ?” 

‘** Yes, when one gets to be sixty, my Romola,” 
said Brigida, relapsing a little; ‘but I’m only 
fifty-five, and Monna Berta and every body— 
but it’s no use: I will be good, like you. Your 
mother, if she’d been alive, would have been as 
old as I am—we were cousins together. One 
must either die or get old. But it doesn’t mat- 
ter about being old, if one’s a Piagnone.” 


A good Easter and a good year to 
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CHAPTER XXII. 
LORD DE GUEST AT HOME. 





HE Earl and John Eames, after their es- 
cape from the bull, walked up to the Manor 
Ifouse together. ‘‘ You can write a note to 


your mother, and I'll send it by cone of the 


| boys,” 


' during those minutes of the combat. 


and somewhat thoughtful. 
say he seemed to be specially hurt by the in- 
gratitude of the bull toward himself. 
teased him, or annoyed him in any way.” 


to his assistant. 


said the earl. This was his lordship’s 
answer when Eames declined to dine at the 
Manor House, because he would be expected 
home. 

‘**But I’m so badly off for clothes, my lord,” 
pleaded Johnny. ‘‘I tore my trowsers in the 
hedge.” 

**'There will be nobody there besides us two 
and Dr. Crofts. The doctor will forgive you 


| when he hears the story; and as for me, I didn’t 
| care if you hadn't a stitch to your back. You'll 


have company back to Guestwick, so comealong.” 
Eames had no further excuse to offer, and 
therefore did as he was bidden. He was by no 
means as much at home with the earl now as 
He would 
rather have gone home, being somewhat ashamed 


| of being seen in his present tattered and bare- 
| headed condition by the servants of the house ; 


and moreover, his mind would sometimes re- 


| vert to the scene which had taken place in the 
garden at Allington. 
obliged to obey the earl, and so he walked on 
| with him through the woods. 


But he found himself 
The earl did not say very much, being tired 
In what little he did 
“T never 


‘*T suppose they are dangerous beasts ?” said 


Eames. 


‘*Not a bit of it, if they’re properly treated. 


It must have been my handkerchief, I suppose. 
I remember that I did blow my nose.” 


He hardly said a word in the way of thanks 
‘*Where should I have been 

















if you had not come to me?” he had exclaimed 
immediately after his deliverance; but having 
said that he didn’t think it necessary to say much 
more to Eames. But he made himself very 
pleasant, and by the time he had reached the 
house his companion was almost glad that he 
had been forced to dine at the Manor House. 
‘¢ And now we'll have a drink,” said the earl. 
‘‘T don’t. know how you feel, but I never was so 
thirsty in my life.” 

‘Two servants immediately showed themselves, 
and evinced some surprise at Johnny’s appear- 
ance. ‘**Has the gentleman hurt hisself, my 
lord?” asked the butler, looking at the blood 
upon our friend’s face. 

‘*He has hurt his trowsers the worst, I be- 
lieve,” said the earl. ‘* And if he was to put! 
on any of mine they'd be too short and too big, 
wouldn’t they? Iam sorry you should be so 
uncomfortable, but you mustn’t mind it for 
once.” 

**T don’t mind it a bit,” said Johnny. 

‘* And I’m sure I don’t,” said the earl. ‘“ Mr. 
Eames is going to dine here, Vickers.” 

** Yes, my lord.” 

‘¢ And his hat is down in the middle of the | 
nineteen acres. Let three or four men go for it.” 

‘‘Three or four men, my lord!” 

‘* Yes, three or four men. There’s something 
gone wrong with that bull. And you must get 
a boy with a pony to take a note into Guestwick 
to Mrs. Eames. Oh, dear, I’m better now,” 
and he put down the tumbler from which he'd | 
been drinking. ‘* Write your note here, and 
then we'll go and see my pet pheasants before 
dinner.” 

Vickers and the footman knew that something 
had happened of much moment, for the earl 
was usually very particular about his dinner- 
table. He expected every guest who sat there | 
to be dressed in such guise as the fashion of the | 
day demanded; and he himself, though his 
morning costume was by no means brilliant, 
never dined, even when alone, without having 
put himself into a suit of black, with a white 
cravat, and having exchanged the old silver 


} 
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Eames wrote his note, in which he told his 
mother that he had had an adventure with Lord 
De Guest, and that his lordship had insisted on 
bringing him home to dinner. ‘I have torn 
my trowsers all to pieces,” he added in a post- 
script, ‘‘and have lost my hat. Every thing 
else is all right.” He was not aware that the 
earl also sent a short note to Mrs. Eames. 

“Dear MapAm"—ran the earl's note—“ your son has, 
under Providence, probably saved my life. I will leave 
the story for him to tell. He has been good enough to ac- 
company me home, and will return to Guestwick after din- 
ner with Dr. Crofts, who dines here. I congratulate you 
on having a son with so much cool courage and good feel- 
ing. Your very faithful servant, 

** De GuEst. 
“Guestwick Manor, Thursday, October, 196-.” 

And then they went to see the pheasants. 
**Now I'll tell you what,” said the earl. ‘I 
advise you to take to shooting. It’s the amuse- 
ment of a gentleman when a man chances to 
have the command of game.” 

** But I’m always up in London.” 

**No, you're not. You're not up in London 


|now. You always have your holidays. If you 


hunting-watch, which he carried during the day | 


tied rourd his neck by a bit of old ribbon, for 
a small gold watch, with achain and seals, which 


in the evening always dangled over his waist- | 


coat. Dr. Gruffen had once been asked to din- 
ner at Guestwick Manor. ‘Just a bachelor’s 
chop,” said the earl; ‘‘for there’s nobody at 


home but myself.” Whereupon Dr. Gruffen | 


had come in colored trowsers—and had never 
again been asked to dine at Guestwick Manor. 
All this Vickers knew well; and now his lord- 
ship had brought young Eames home to dine 
with him with his clothes all hanging about him 
in a manner which Vickers declared in the serv- 
ants’ hall wasn’t more than half decent. There- 





fore they all knew that something very particu- | 
lar must have happened. ‘‘It’s some trouble | 


about the bull, I know,” said Vickers; ‘‘ but 


bless you, the bull couldn’t have tore his thiugs | 


yt? 


in that way! 


| choose to try it, I'll see that you have shooting 


enough while you're here. It’s better than go- 
ing to sleep under the trees. Ha, ha, ha! I 
wonder what made you lay yourself down 
there. You hadn't been fighting a bull that 


day ?” 


‘*No, my lord. I hadn’t seen the bull 
then.” 

‘* Well; you think of what I’ve been saying. 
When I say athing, Imeanit. You shall have 
shooting enough if you have a mind to try 
it.” Then they looked at the pheasants, and 
pottered about the place till the earl said it was 
time to dress for dinner. ‘‘That’s hard upon 
you, isn’t it?” said he. ‘But, at any rate, 
you can wash your hands, and get rid of the 
blood. Ill be down in the little drawing-room 
five minutes before seven, and I suppose I'll find 
you there.” 

At five minutes before seven Lord De Guest 
came into the small drawing-room, and found 
Johnny seated there, with a book before him. 
The earl was a little fussy, and showed by his 
manner that he was not quite at his ease, as 
some men do when they have any piece of work 
on hand which is not customary with them. He 
held something in his hand, and shuffled a little 
as he made his way up the room. He was 
dressed, as usual, in black; but his gold chain 
was not, as usual, dangling over his waistcoat. 

‘* Eames,” he said, **I want you to accept 
a little present from me—just as a memorial of 
our affair with the bull. It will make you 
think of it sometimes, when I’m perhaps gone.” 

**Oh, my lord—” 

‘<Tt’s my own watch, that I have been wear- 
ing for some time; but I’ve got another: two 
or three, I believe, somewhere up stairs. You 
mustn’t refuse me. I can’t bear being refused. 
There are two or three little seals, too, which I 
have worn. I have taken off the one with my 
arms, because that’s of no use to you, and it is 
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tome. It doesn’t want a key, but winds up at 
the handle, in this way ;” and the earl proceed- 
ed to explain the nature of the toy. 

** My lord, you think too much of what hap- 
pened to-day,” said Eames, stammering. 

‘*No, I don’t; I think very little about it. I 
know what I think of. Put the watch in your 
pocket before the doctor comes. There; I hear 
his horse. Why didn’t he drive over? and then 


he could have taken you back ?” 


*¢T can walk very well.” 

‘<T'll make that all right. The servant shall 
ride Crofts’s horse, and bring back the littk 
phaeton. How d’you do, doctor? You know 
Eames, I suppose? You needn’t look at him 
in that way. His leg is not broken; it’s onls 
his trowsers.” And then the earl told the story 
of the bull. 

‘‘ Johnny will become quite a hero in town,” 
said Crofts. 
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‘Yes; I fear he'll get the most of the credit; 
and yet I was at it twice as long as he was. I'll 
tell you what, young men, when I got to that 
gate I didn’t think I'd breath enough left in me 
to get over it. It’s all very well jumping into a 
hedge when you're only two-and-twenty; but 
when a man comes to be sixty he likes to take 
his time about such things. Dinner ready, is 
it? SoamI. I quite forgot that mutton chop 
of yours to-day, doctor. But I suppose a man 
may eat a good dinner after a fight with a 
bull ?” 

The evening passed by without any very 
pleasurable excitement, and I regret to say that 
the earl went fast to sleep in the drawing-room 
as soon as he had swallowed his cup of coffee. 
During dinner he had been very courteous to 
both his guests, but toward Eames he had used 
a good-humored and almost affectionate famil- 
iarity. He had quizzed him for having been 
found asleep under the tree, telling Crofts that 


he had looked very forlorn—‘ So that I haven't | 


a doubt about his being in love,” said the earl. 
And he had asked Johnny to tell the name of 


the fair one, bringing up the remnants of his | 


half-forgotten classicalities to bear out the joke. 
‘*Tf Tam to take more of the severe Falernian,” 


said he, laying his hand on the decanter of port, | 


‘*T must know the lady’s name. Whoever she 
be, I’m well sure you need not blush for her. 
What! you refuse to tell! Then I'll drink no 
more.” And so the earl had walked out of the 
dining-room; but not till he had perceived by 
his guest’s cheeks that the joke had been too 
true to be pleasant. As he went, however, he 
leaned with his hand on Eames’s shoulder, and 
the servants looking on saw that the young man 
was to be a favorite. ‘‘ He'll make him his 
heir,’ said Vickers. ‘I shouldn’t wonder a bit 
if he don’t make him his heir.” But to this the 
footman objected, endeavoring to prove to Mr. 
Vickers that, in accordance with the law of the 
land, his lordship’s second cousin, once removed, 
whom the earl had never seen, but whom he 
was supposed to hate, must be his heir. ‘‘A 
hear! can never choose his own heir, like you or 
me,” said the footman, laying down the law. 
“Can't he, though, really now? That’s very 
hard on him, isn’t it?” said the pretty house- 
maid. ‘*Pshaw!” said Vickers: ‘‘ you know 
nothing about it. My lord could make young 
Eames his heir to-morrow; that is, the heir of 
his property. He couldn’t make him a hearl, 
because that must go to the heirs of his body. 
As to his leaving him the place here, I don’t just 
know how that’d be; and I’m sure Richard 
don’t.” 

** But suppose he hasn’t got any heirs of his 
body?” asked the pretty housemaid, who was 
rather fond of putting down Mr. Vickers. 

‘*He must have heirs of his body,” said the 
butler. ‘* Every body has’em. Ifa man don’t 


know ’em himself, the law finds’em out.” And 
then Mr. Vickers walked away, avoiding further 
dispute. 
In the mean time, the earl was asleep up 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 157.—G 


stairs, and the two young men from Guestwick 
did not find that they coutd amuse themselves 
with any satisfaction. Each took up a book; 
but there are times at which a man is quite un- 
able to read, and when a book is only a cover 
for his idleness or dullness. At last, Dr. Crofts 
suggested, in a whisper, that they might as well 
begin to think of going home. 

‘*Eh; yes; what?” said the earl: ‘‘ I’m not 
asleep.” In answer to which the doctor said 
that he thought he’d go home, if his lordship 
would let him order his horse. But the earl 
was again fast bound in slumber, and took no 
further notice of the proposition. 

**Perhaps we could get off without waking 
him,”’ suggested Eames, in a whisper. 

‘*Eh; what?” said the earl. So they both 
resumed their books, and submitted themselves 
to their martyrdom for a further period of fifteen 
minutes. At the expiration of that time the 
footman brought in tea. 

‘*Eh; what? tea!” saidthe earl. ‘ Yes, we'll 
have a little tea. I've heard every word you've 
been saying.” It was that assertion on the part 
of the earl which always made Lady Julia so 
angry. ‘*You can not have heard what I have 
been saying, Theodore, because I have said no- 
thing,” she would reply. ‘‘ But I should have 
heard it if you had,” the earl would rejoin, snap- 
pishly. On the present occasion neither Crofts 
nor Eames contradicted him, and he took his 
tea and swallowed it while still three parts asleep. 

**Tf you'll allow me, my lord, I think I'll 
order my horse,” said the doctor, 

= Yes; horse— yes * said the earl, nodding. 

‘* But what are you to do, Eames, if I ride ?” 
said the doctor. 

‘* I'll walk,” whispered Eames, in his very low- 
est voice. 

‘* What—what—what ?”’ said the earl, jump- 
ing upon his feet. ‘*Oh, ah, yes; going away, 
are you? I suppose you might as well as sit 
here and see me sleeping. But, doctor—I didn’t 
snore, did I?” 

** Only occasionally.” 

** Not loud, did 1? 
snore loud?” 

** Well, my lord, you did snore rather loud 
two or three times.”’ 

‘*Did 1?” said the earl, in a voice of great 
disappointment. ‘‘And yet, do you know, I 
heard every word you said.” 

The small phaeton had been already ordered, 
and the two young men started back to Guest- 
wick together, a servant from the house riding 
the doctor’s horse behind them. “ Look here, 
Eames,” said the earl, as they parted on the 
steps of the hall door. ‘‘ You're going back t 
town the day after to-morrow you say, so I 
sha’n’t see you again ?” 

‘*No, my lord,” said Johnny. 

‘*Look you here, now. I shall be up for the 
Cattle-show before Christmas. You must dine 
with me at my hotel, on the twenty-second of 
December, Pawkin’s, in Jermyn Street; seven 
o'clock, sharp. Mind you do not forget, now. 


’ 


Come, Eames, did I 
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Put it down in your pocket-book when you get 
home. Good-by, doctor; good-by. I see I 
must stick to that mutton chop in the middle of 
the day.” And then they drove off. 

** He'll make him his heir for certain,” said 
Vickers to himself, as he slowly returned to his 
own quarters. 

** You were returning from Allington, I sup- | 
pose,” said Crofts, ‘‘when you came across Lord | 
De Guest and the bull ?” 

‘Yes: I just walked over to say good-by to | 
them.” 

** Did you find them all well?” 

‘*T only sawone. The other two were out.” 

‘** Mrs. Dale, was it ?” 

**No; it was Lily.” 

‘* Sitting alone, thinking of her fine London 
lover, of course? I suppose we ought to look 
upon her as a very lucky girl. 
she thinks herself so.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” said Johnny. 

‘*T believe he’s a very good young man,” said 
the doctor; ‘‘ but I can’t say I quite liked his 
manner.” 

‘**T should think not,” said Johnny. 

** But then in all probability he did not like | 
mine a bit better, or perhaps yours either. And 
if so it’s all fair.” | 

**T don’t see that it’s a bit fair. He's a| 
snob,”’ said Eames; ‘and I don’t believe that I 
am.” He had taken a glass or two of the earl’s 
** severe Falernian,” and was disposed to a more 
generous confidence, and perhaps also to stron- 
ger language, than might otherwise have been 
the case. 

**No; I don’t think he is a snob,” said Crofts. 
**Tad he been so, Mrs. Dale would have per- | 
ceived it.” 

“You'll see,” said Johnny, touching up the 
earl’s horse with energy as he spoke. ‘‘ You'll | 
see. A man who gives himself airs is a snob; 
and he gives himself airs. And I don’t believe | 
he’s a straightforward fellow. 


I have no doubt 





It was a bad 
day for us all when he came among them at 
Allington.” 

**T can’t say that I see that.” 

‘Ido. But mind, I haven’t spoken a word 
of this to any one. And I don’t mean. What 
would be the good? I suppose she must marry 
him now ?” 

** Of course she must.” 

** And be wretched all her life. Oh-h-h-h!” 
and he muttered a deep groan. “I'll tell you 
what it is, Crofts. He is going to take the 
sweetest girl out of this country that ever was 
in it, and he don’t deserve her.” 

**T don’t think she can be compared to her 
sister,”’ said Crofts, slowly. 

** What; not Lily ?” said Eames, as though 
the proposition made by the doctor were one 
that could not hold water for a minute. 

‘*T have always thought that Bell was the 
more admired of the two,” said Crofts. 

**T’ll tell you what,” said Eames. ‘I have 
never yet set my eyes on any human creature 
whom I thought so beautiful as Lily Dale. And! 





now that beast is going-to marry her! I'll tell 
you what, Crofts; I'll manage to pick a quarrel 
with him yet.” Whereupon the doctor, seeing 
the nature of the complaint from which his com- 
panion was suffering, said nothing more, either 
about Lily or about Bell. 

Soon after this Eames was at his own door, 
and was received there by his mother and sister 
with all the enthusiasm due to a hero. ‘‘He 
has saved the earl’s life!” Mrs. Eames had ex- 
claimed to her daughter on reading Lord De 
Guest’s note. ‘*‘Oh, goodness!” and she threw 
herself back upon the sofa almost in a fainting 
condition. 

** Saved Lord De Guest’s life!” said Mary. 

** Yes—under Providence,” said Mrs. Eames, 
as though thai latter fact added much to her 
son’s good deed. 

** But how did he do it ?” 

‘* By cool courage and good feeling; so his 
lordship says. But I wonder how he really did 
do it?” 

‘¢ Whatever way it was, he’s torn all his 
clothes and lost his hat,” said Mary. 

‘‘T don’t care a bit about that,” said Mrs. 
Eames. ‘‘I wonder whether the earl has any 
interest at the Income-tax. What a thing it 


| would be if he could get Johnny a step! It 


would be seventy pounds a year at once. He 
was quite right to stay and dine when his lord- 
ship asked him. And so Dr. Crofts is there. 
It couldn’t have been any thing in the doctor- 
ing way, I suppose.” 

‘No, I should say not; because of what he 
says of his trowsers.” And so the two ladies 
were obliged to wait for John’s return, 

‘*How did you do it, John?” said his mo- 
ther, embracing him, as soon as the door was 
opened. 

‘*How did you save the earl’s life?” said 
Mary, who was standing behind her mother. 

‘* Would his lordship really have been killed 
if it had not been for you?” asked Mrs. Eames. 

** And was he very much hurt ?” asked Mary. 

**Oh, bother,” said Johnny, on whom the re- 
sults of the day’s work, together with the earl’s 
Falernian, had made some still remaining im- 
pression. On ordinary occasions Mrs. Eames 
would have felt hurt at being so answered by 


| her son; but at the present moment she re- 


garded him as standing so high in general fa- 
vor that she took no offense. ‘Oh, Johnny, 
do tell us. Of course we must be very anxious 
to know it all.” 

‘‘ There’s nothing to tell, except that a bull 
ran at the earl as I was going by; so I went 


| into the field and helped him, and then he made 


me stay and dine with him.” 
‘*But his lordship says that you saved his 


life,” said Mary. 


‘¢Under Providence,” added their mother. 

‘¢ At any rate, he has given me a gold watch 
and chain,” said Johnny, drawing the present 
out of his pocket. ‘‘I wanted a watch badly. 


All the same, I didn’t like taking it.” 
‘*TIt would have been very wrong to refuse, 
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said his mother. ‘‘ And I am so glad you have | half hour which always occurs before the neces- 
been so fortunate. And look here, Johnny: | sity for dinner preparation has come. She had 
when a friend like that comes in your way, been riding, and was still in her habit, and he 
don’t turn your back on him.” Then, at last, had returned from shooting. She knew that 
he thawed beneath their kindness, and told she looked more than ordinarily well in her tall 
them the whole of the story. I fear that, in | straight hat and riding gear, and was wont to 
recounting the earl’s efforts with the spud, he | hang about the house, walking skillfully with 
hardly spoke of his patron with all that defer- | her upheld drapery, during this period of the 


ence which would have been appropriate. |day. It was dusk, but not dark, and there wa: 
no artificial light in the billiard-room. There 

a |had been some pretense of knocking about the 

| balls, but it had been only pretense. ‘* Even 

CHAPTER XXIII | Diana,” she had said, ‘‘ could not have played 


| billiards in a habit.” Then she had put down 
| her mace, and they had stood talking together in 
A week passed over Mr. Crosbie’s head at | the recess of a large bow-window. 
Courey Castle without much inconvenience to *¢ And what did I promise?” said Crosbie. 
him from the well-known fact of his matrimo- ‘You know well enough. Not that it is a 
nial engagement. Both George De Courcy and | matter of any special interest to me; only, as 
John De Courcy had in their different ways | you undertook to promise, of course my curiosity 
charged him with his offense, and endeavored | has been raised.” 
to annoy him by recurring to the subject; but ‘* Tf it be of no special interest,” said Crosbie, 
he did not care much for the wit or malice of | ‘‘ you will not object to absolve me from my 
George or John De Courcy. The countess had | promise.” 
hardly alluded to Lily Dale after those few words ‘*That is just like you,” she said. ‘And 
which she said on the first day of his visit, and | how false you men always are! You made up 
seemed perfectly willing to regard his doings at | your mind to buy my silence on a distasteful 
Allington as the occupation natural to a young | subject by pretending to offer me your future 
man in such a position. He had been seduced | confidence; and now you tell me that you do 
down to a dull country house, and had, as a/| not mean to confide in me.” 
matter of course, taken to such amusements as “You begin by telling me that the matter is 
the place afforded. He had shot the partridges | one that does not in the least interest you.” 
and made love to the young lady, taking those} ‘That is so false again! You know very 
little recreations as compensation for the tedium | well what I meant. Do you remember what 
of the squire’s society. Perhaps he had gone a! you said to me the day you came? and am I 
little too far with the young lady; but then no | not bound to tell you after that that your mar- 
one knew better than the countess how difficult | riage with this or that young lady is not mat- 
it is for a young man to go far enough without | ter of special interest to me? Still, as your 
going too far. It was not her business to make | friend—” 
herself a censor on a young man’s conduct. ** Well, as my friend!” 
The blame, no doubt, rested quite as much with ‘*T shall be glad to know— But I am not 
Miss Dale as with him. She was quite sorry | going to beg for yourconfidence; only I tell you 
that any young lady should be disappointed; | this fairly, that no man is so mean in my eyes 
but if girls will be imprudent, and set their | as a man who fights under false colors.” 
caps at men above their mark, they must en- *¢ And am I fighting under false colors ?” 
counter disappointment. With such language! ‘‘ Yes, you are.” And now, as she spoke, the 
did Lady De Courcy speak of the affair among | Lady Alexandrina blushed beneath her hat ; and 
her daughters, and her daughters altogether | dull as was the remaining light of the evening, 
agreed with her that it was out of the question | Crosbie, looking into her face, saw her height- 
that Mr. Crosbie should marry Lily Dale. From | ened color. ‘Yes, you are. A gentleman is 
Alexandrina he encountered during the week | fighting under false colors who comes into a 
none of that raillery which he had expected. | house like this, with a public rumor of his being 
He had promised to explain to her before he | engaged, and then conducts himself as though 
left the castle all the circumstances of his ac- | nothing of the kind existed. Of course, it is 
quaintance with Lily, and she at last showed | not any thing to me specially; but that is fight 
herself determined to demand the fulfillment | ing under false colors. Now, Sir, you may re- 
of this promise; but previous to that she said | deem the promise you made me when you first 
nothing to manifest either offense or a lessened | came here, or you may let it alone.” 
friendship. And, I regret to say, that in the in- It must be acknowledged that the lady was 
tercourse which had taken place between them | fighting her battle with much courage, and also 
that friendship was by no means less tender with some skill. In three or four days Crosbie 
than it had been in London. would be gone; and this victory, if it were ever 
‘¢ And when will you tell me what you prom- | to be gained, must be gained in those three or 
ised ?” she asked him one afternoon, speaking | four days. And if there were to be no victory, 
in a low voice, as they were standing together | then it would be only fair that Crosbie should be 
at the window of the billiard-room, in that idle | punished for his duplicity, and that she should 
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be avenged as far as any revenge might be in 
her power. Not that she meditated any deep 
revenge, or was prepared to feel any strong an- 
ger. She liked Crosbie as well as she had ever 
liked any man. She believed that he liked her 
also. She had noconception of any very strong 
passion, but conceived that a married life was 
more pleasant than one of single bliss. She 
had no doubt that he had promised to make Lily | 
Dale his wife, but so had he previously promised 
her, or nearly so. It was a fair game, and she 
would win it if she could. If she failed she 
would show her anger; but she would show it 
in a mild, weak manner—turning up her nose | 
at Lily before Crosbie’s face, and saying little 
things against himself behind his back. Her 
wrath would not carry her much beyond that. 

‘* Now, Sir, you may redeem the promise you 
made me when you first came here—or you may | 
let it alone.” So she spoke, and then she turn- 
ed her face away from him, gazing out into the | 
darkness. 

** Alexandrina!” he said. 

“Well, Sir? But you have no right to speak 
to me in that style. You know that you have 
no right to call me by my name in that way!” | 

‘*You mean that you insist upon your title ?” | 

‘* All ladies insist on what you call their title 
from gentlemen, except under the privilege of 
greater intimacy than you have the right to | 
claim. You did not call Miss Dale by her 
Christian name till you had obtained permission, | 
I suppose ?” 

‘You used to let me call you so.” 

‘*Never! Once or twice, when you have 
done so, I have not forbidden it, as I should 
have done. Very well, Sir, as you have nothing 
to tell me, I will leave you. I must confess 
that I did not think you were such a coward.” 
And she prepared to go, gathering up the skirts | 
of her habit, and taking up the whip which she 
had laid on the window-sill. 

«Stay a moment, Alexandrina,” he said; ‘I 
am not happy, and you should not say words 
intended to make me more miserable.” 

** And why are you unhappy ?” 

‘*Because— I will tell you instantly, if I 
may believe that I am telling you only, and not 
the whole household.” 

‘Of course I shall not talk of it to others. 
Do you think that I can not keep a secret ?” 

«Tt is because I have promised to marry one 
woman, and because I love another. I have 
told you every thing now; and if you choose to | 
say again that I am fighting under false colors | 
I will leave the castle before you can see me | 
again.” 

‘** Mr, Crosbie !” 

‘*Now you know it all, and may imagine 
whether or no Iam very happy. I think you) 
said it was time to dress; suppose we go?” And 
without further speech the two went off to their | 
separate rooms. 

Crosbie, as soon as he was alone in his cham- | 
ber, sat himself down in his arm-chair, and went | 
to work striving to make up his mind as to his |! 


| 


| . . . 
against the dictates of his own heart ? 
| he really did not love her, would he not be com- 


himself unable to contend against it. 
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future conduct. It must not be supposed that 
the declaration just made by him had been pro- 
duced solely by his difficulty at the moment. 
The atmosphere of Courcy Castle had been at 
work upon him for the last week past. And 
every word that he had heard, and every word 
that he had spoken, had tended to destroy all 
that was good and true within him, and to fos- 
ter all that was selfish and false. He had said 
to himself a dozen times during that week that 
he never could be happy with Lily Dale, and 
that he never could make her happy. And then 
he had used the old sophistry in his endeavor to 
teach himself that it was right to do that which 
he wished to do. Would it not be better for 
Lily that he should desert her than marry her 
And if 


mitting a greater crime in marrying her than in 
deserting her? He confessed to himself that he 
had been very wrong in allowing the outer world 
to get such a hold upon him, that the love of a 
pure girl like Lily could not suffice for his hap- 
piness. But there was the fact, and he found 
If by any 
absolute self-sacrifice he could secure Lily’s well- 
being, he would not hesitate fora moment. But 
would it be well to sacrifice her as well as him- 
self? 

He had discussed the matter in this way with- 
in his own breast, till he had almost taught 
himself to believe that it was his duty to break 
off his engagement with Lily; and he had also 
almost taught himself to believe that a marriage 
with a daughter of the house of Courcy would 
satisfy his ambition and assist him in his battle 
with the world. That Lady Alexandrina would 
accept him he felt certain, if he could only in- 
duce her to forgive him for his sin in becoming 


engaged to Miss Dale. How very prone she 


, would be to forgiveness in this matter he had 


not divined, having not as yet learned how easi- 
ly such a woman can forgive such a sin, if the 
ultimate triumph be accorded to herself 

And there was another reason which operated 
much with Crosbie, urging him on in his pres- 
ent mood and wishes, though it should have 
given an exactly opposite impulse to his heart 


| He had hesitated as to marrying Lily Dale at 
| once because of the smallness of his income. 
| Now he had a prospect of considerable increase 


to that income. One of the commissioners at 
his office had been promoted to some greater 
commissionership, and it was understood by ev- 
ery body that the secretary at the General Com- 
mittee Office would be the new commissioner. 
As to that there was no doubt. But then the 


question had arisen as to the place ot secretary. 


Crosbie had received two or three letters on the 
subject, and it seemed that the likelihood of his 
obtaining this step in the world was by no means 
slight. It would increase his official income 
from seven hundred a year to twelve, and would 
place him altogether above the world. His 
friend, the present secretary, had written to him, 
assuring him that no other probable competitor 








was spoken of as being in the field against him. 
If such good fortune awaited him, would it not 
smooth any present difficulty which lay in the 
way of his marriage with Lily Dale? But, alas, 
he had not looked at the matter in that light! 
Might not the countess help him to this prefer- 
ment? And if his destiny intended for him the 
good things of this world—secretaryships, com- 
missionerships, chairmanships, and such like, 
would it not be well that he should struggle’ on 
in his upward path by such assistance as good 
connections might give him ? 

He sat thinking over it all in his own room 
on that evening. He had written twice to Lily 
since his arrival at Courcy Castle. His first 
letter has been given. His second was written 
much in the same tone; though Lily, as she had 
read it, had unconsciously felt somewhat less 
satisfied than she had been with the first. Ex- 


pressions of love were not wanting, but they | 


were vague and without heartiness. They sa- 


vored of insincerity, though there was nothing | 


in the words themselves to convict them. Few 
liars can lie with the full roundness and self- 
sufficiency of truth ; and Crosbie, bad as he was, 
had not yet become bad enough to reach that 
perfection. He had said nothing to Lily of the 
hopes of promotion which had been opened to 
him; but he had again spoken of his own world- 
liness—acknowledging that he received an un- 
satisfying satisfaction from the pomps and van- 
ities of Courcy Castle. In fact he was paving 
the way for that which he had almost resolved 
that he would do, now he had told Lady Alex- 
andrina that he loved her; and he was obliged 
to confess to himself that the die was cast. 

As he thought of all this there was not want- 
ing to him some of the satisfaction of an escape. 


Soon after making that declaration of love at | 
Allington he had begun to feel that in making | 


it he had cut his throat. He had endeavored 
to persuade himself that he could live comfort- 
ably with his throat cut in that way; and as 
long as Lily was with him he would believe that 
he could do so; but as soon as he was again 
alone he would again accuse himself of suicide. 
This was his frame of mind even while he was 
yet at Allington, and his ideas on the subject 
had become stronger during his sojourn at Cour- 
cy. But the self-immolation had not been com- 
pleted, and he now began to think that he could 
save himself. I need hardly say that this was 
not all triumph to him. Even had there been 
no material difficulty as to his desertion of Lily 
—no uncle, cousin, and mother whose anger he 
must face—no vision of a pale face, more elo- 
quent of wrong in its silence than even uncle, 
cousin, and mother, with their indignant storm 
of words—he was not altogether heartless. How 
should he tell all this to the girl who had loved 
him so well; who had so loved him that, as he 
himself felt, her love would fashion all her future 
life, either for weal or for woe? ‘I am unwor- 
thy of her, and will tell her so,” he said to him- 
self. How many a false hound of a man has 
endeavored to salve his own conscience by such 
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mock humility? But he acknowledged at this 

moment, as he rose from his seat to dress him- 
self, that the die was cast, and that it was open 
to him now to say what he pleased to Lady Al- 
exandrina. ‘*Others have gone through the 
same fire before,” he said to himself, as he walk- 
ed down stairs, ‘‘and have come out scathless.” 
And then he recalled to himself the names of 
various men of high repute in the world who 
were supposed to have committed in their youn- 
ger days some such little mistake as that into 
which he had been betrayed. 

In passing through the hall he overtook Lady 
| Julia De Guest, and was in time to open for her 
the door of the drawing-room. He then remem- 
bered that she had come into the billiard-room 
at one side, and had gone out at the other, while 
he was standing with Alexandrina at the window. 
He had not, however, then thought much of 
Lady Julia; and as he now stood for her to pass 
by him through the doorway, he made to her 
some indifferent remark. 
| But Lady Julia was on some subjects a stern 
| Woman, and not without a certain amount of 
}courage. In the last week she had seen what 
| had been going on, and had become more and 

more angry. ‘Though she had disowned any 
family connection with Lily Dale, nevertheless 
she now felt for her sympathy and almost affec- 
jtion. Nearly every day she had repeated stiffly 
| to the countess some incident of Crosbie’s court- 
| ship and engagement to Miss Dale—speaking of 
| it as with absolute knowledge, as a thing settled 
at all points. ‘This she had done to the countess 
alone, in the presence of the countess and Alex- 
andrina, and also before all the female guests of 
|the castle. But what she had said was received 
| simply with an incredulous smile. ‘‘ Dear me! 
Lady Julia,” the countess had replied at last, *‘ I 
| shall begin to think you are in love with Mr. 
| Crosbie yourself; you harp so constantly on this 
affair of his. One would think that young la- 
dies in your part of the world must find it very 
difficult to get husbands, seeing that the success 
of one young lady is trumpeted so loudly." For 
the moment Lady Julia was silenced; but it 
was not easy to silence her altogether when she 
| had a subject for speech near her heart. 

Almost all the Courcy world were assembled 
| in the drawing-room as she now walked into the 
| room with Crosbie at her heels. When she 
| found herself near the crowd she turned round 
and addressed him in a voice more audible than 
that generally required for purposes of drawing- 
room conversation. ‘‘ Mr. Crosbie,” she said, 
‘*have you heard lately from our dear friend, 
Lily Dale?” And she looked him full in the 
face, in a manner more significant, probably, 
than even she had intended it to be. There 
was, at once, a general hush in the room, and 
| all eyes were turned upon her and upon him. 

Crosbie instantly made an effort to bear the 
attack gallantly, but he felt that he could not 
quite command his color, or prevent a sudden 
drop of perspiration from showing itself upon 
this brow. ‘‘I had a letter from Allington yes- 
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terday,” he said. ‘‘I suppose you have heard 
of your brother’s encounter with the bull ?” 

“The bull!” said Lady Julia. And it was 
instantly manifest to all that her attack had been 
foiled and her flank turned. 

‘*Good gracious! Lady Julia, how very odd 
you are!” said the countess. 

‘* But what about the bull ?” asked the Hon. 
George. 

‘It seems that the earl was knocked down in 
the middle of one of his own fields.” 

‘“*Oh, dear!” exclaimed Alexandrina, And 


sundry other exclamations were made by all the | 


assembled ladies. 

‘But he wasn’t hurt,” said Crosbie. “A 
young man named Eames seems to have fallen 
from the sky and carried off the earl on his 
back.” 

‘*Ha, ha, ha, ha!” growled the other earl, as 
he heard of the discomfiture of his brother peer. 

Lady Julia, who had received her own letters 
that day from Guestwick, knew that nothing of 
importance had happened to her brother; but 
she felt that she was foiled for that time. 

‘*T hope that there has not really been any 
accident,” said Mr. Gazebee, with a voice of 
great solicitude. 

** My brother was quite well last night, thank 
you,” said she. And then the little groups again 
formed themselves, and Lady Julia was left alone 
on the corner of a sofa. 

‘‘Was that all an invention of yours, Sir?” 
said Alexandrina to Crosbie. 

‘*Not quite. I did get a letter this morning 
from my friend Bernard Dale—that old harri- 
dan’s nephew; and Lord De Guest has been 
worried by some of his animals. I wish I had 
told her that his stupid old neck had been 
broken,” 

‘* Fie, Mr. Crosbie!” 

‘*What business has she to interfere with 
me?” 

‘* But I mean to ask the same question that 
she asked, and you won’t put me off with a cock- 
and-bull story like that.” But then, as she was 
going to ask the question, dinner was announced. 

** And is it true that De Guest has been tossed 
by a bull?” said the earl, as soon as the ladies 
were gone. 
ner except what words he had muttered into the 
ear of Lady Dumbello. It was seldom that con- 
versation had many charms for him in his own 
house ; but there was a savor of pleasantry in 
the idea of Lord De Guest having been tossed, 
by which even he was tickled. 

** Only knocked down, I believe,” said Cros- 
bie. 

‘*Ha, ha, ha!” growled the earl; then he 
filled his glass, and allowed some one else to 
pass the bottle. Poor man! There was not 
much left to him now in the world which did 
amuse him. 

**T don’t see any thing to laugh at,” said 
Plantagenet Palliser, who was sitting at the 
earl’s right hand, opposite to Lord Dumbello. 
**Don’t you?” said the earl. ‘ Ha, ha, ha!” 
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He had spoken nothing during din- | 





“Tl be shot if Ido. From all I hear De 
Guest is an uncommon good farmer. And J 
don’t see the joke of tossing a farmer merely be- 
cause he’s a nobleman also. Do you?” and he 
turned round to Mr. Gazebee, who was sitting 
on the other side. The earl was an earl, and 
was also Mr. Gazebee’s father-in-law. Mr. 
Plantagenet Palliser was the heir to a dukedom, 
Therefore, Mr. Gazebee merely simpered, and 
dif not answer the question put to him. Mr. 
Palliser said nothing more about it, nor did the 

‘earl; and then the joke died away. 

Mr. Plantagenet Palliser was the Duke of 
Omnium’s heir—heir to that nobleman’s title 
and to his enormous wealth ; and, therefore, was 
aman of mark in the world. He sat in the 
House of Commons, of course. He was about 
five-and-twenty years of age, and was, as yet, un- 
married. He did not hunt or shoot or keep a 
yacht, and had been heard to say that he had 
never put a foot upon a race-course in his life. 
He dressed very quietly, never changing the 
color or form of his garments; and in society 

| Was quiet, reserved, and very often silent. He 
| was tall, slight, and not ill-looking; but more 
than this can not be said for his personal appear- 
| ance—except, indeed, this, that no one could 
| mistake him for other thana gentleman. With 
| his uncle, the duke, he was on good terms; that 
,is to say, they had never quarreled. <A very 
liberal allowance had been made to the nephew; 
but the two relatives had no tastes in common, 
,and did not often meet. Once a year Mr. Pal- 
liser visited the duke at his great country seat 
| for two or three days, and usually dined with 
| him two or three times during the season in 
|London. Mr. Palliser sat for a borough which 
was absolutely under the duke’s command; but 
had accepted his seat under the distinct under- 
| standing that he was to take whatever part in 
politics might seem good to himself. Under 
| these well-understood arrangements, the duke 
and his heir showed to the world quite a pattern 
,of a happy family. ‘‘So different to the earl 
| and Lord Porlock!” the people of West Barset- 
| shire used to say. For the estates, both of the 
duke and of the earl, were situated in the west- 
ern division of that county. 

Mr. Palliser was chiefly known to the world 
as a rising politician. We may say that he had 
every thing at his command, in the way of pleas- 
ure, that the world could offer him. He had 
| wealth, position, power, and the certainty of at- 

taining the highest rank among, perhaps, the 
most brilliant nobility of the world. He was 
courted by all who could get near enough to 
|court him. It is hardly too much to say that he 
_might have selected a bride from all that was 
most beautiful and best among English women. 
If he would have bought race-horses, and have 
| expended thousands on the turf, he would have 
| gratified his uncle by doing so. He might have 
been the master of hounds, or the slaughterer of 
_hecatombs of birds. But to none of these things 
_ would he devote himself. He had chosen to be 
/a politician, and in that pursuit he labored with 

















a zeal and perseverance which would have made 
his fortune at any profession or in any trade. 
He was constant in committee-rooms up to the 
very middle of August. He was rarely absent 
from any debate of importance, and never from 
any important division. Though he seldom 
spoke, he was always ready to speak if his pur- 
pose required it. No man gave him credit for 
any great genius; few even considered that he 
could become either an orator or a mighty states- 
man. But the world said that he was a rising 
man, and old Nestor of the Cabinet looked on 
him as one who would be able, at some far fu- 
ture day, to come among them as a younger 
brother. Hitherto he had declined such inferior 
offices as had been offered to him, biding his 
time carefully; and he was as yet tied hand and 
neck to no party, though known to be liberal 
in all his political tendencies. He was a great 
reader; not taking up a book here, and another 
there, as chance brought books before him, but 
working through an enormous course of books, 
getting up the great subject of the world’s his- 
tory—filling himself full of facts—though per- 
haps not destined to acquire the power of using 
those facts otherwise than as precedents. He 
strove also diligently to become a linguist; not 
without success, as far as a competent under- 
standing of various languages. He was a thin- 
minded, plodding, respectable man, willing to 
devote all his youth to work, in order that ir old 
age he might be allowed to sit among the Coun- 
cilors of the State. 
Hitherto his name had not been coupled by 
the world with that of any woman whom he had 
been supposed to admire; but latterly it had 
been observed that he had often been seen in the 
same room with Lady Dumbello. It had hardly 
amounted to more than this; but when it was 
remembered how undemonstrative were the two 
persons concerned—how little disposed was either 
of them to any strong display of feeling—even 
this was thought matter to be mentioned. He 
certainly would speak to her from time to time 
almost with an air of interest; and Lady Dum- 
bello, when she saw that he was in the room, 
would be observed to raise her head with some 
little show of life, and to look round as though 
there were something there on which it might be | 
worth her while to allow her eyes torest. When 
such innuendoes were abroad no one would | 
probably make more of them than Lady De | 
Courey. Many, when they heard that Mr. Pal- 
liser was to be at the castle, had expressed their 
surprise at her success in that quarter. Others, 
when they learned that Lady Dumbello had con- 
sented to become her guest, had also wondered 
greatly. But when it was ascertained that the 
two were to be there together, her good-natured 
friends had acknowledged that she was a very 
clever woman. To have either Mr. Palliser or 
Lady Dumbello would have been a feather in 
her cap; but to succeed in getting both, by en- 
abling each to know that the other would be 
there, was indeed a triumph. As regards Lady 





Dumbello, however, the bargain was not fairly 
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carried out; for, after all, Mr. Palliser came to 
Courey Castle only for two nights and a day, 
and during the whole of that day he was closeted 
with sundry large blue-books. As for Lady De 
Courcy, she did not care how he might be em- 
ployed. Blue-books and Lady Dumbello were 
all the same to her. Mr. Palliser had been at 
Courcy Castle, and neither enemy nor friend 
could deny the fact. 

This was his second evening; and as he had 
promised to meet his constituents at Silverbridge 
at one P.M. on the following day, with the view 
of explaining to them his own conduct and the 
political position of the world in general ; and 
as he was not to return from Silverbridge to 
Courcy, Lady Dumbello, if she made any way 
at all, must take advantage of the short gleam 
of sunshine which the present hour afforded her. 
No one, however, could say that she showed any 
active disposition to monopolize Mr. Palliser’s 
attention. When he sauntered into the drawing- 
room she was sitting, alone, in a large, low chair, 
made without arms, so as to admit the full ex- 
pansion of her dress, but hollowed and round at 
the back, so as to afford her the support that was 
necessary to her. She had barely spoken three 
words since she had left the dining-room, but 
the time had not passed heavily with her. Lady 
Julia had again attacked the countess about Lily 
Dale and Mr. Crosbie, and Alexandrina, driven 
almost to rage, had stalked off to the farther end 
of the room, not concealing her special concern 
in the matter. 

‘* How I do wish they were married and done 
with,” said the countess ; ‘‘ and then we should 
hear no more about them.” 

All of which Lady Dumbello heard and un- 
derstood ; and in all of it she took a certain in- 
terest. She remembered such things, learning 
thereby who was who, and regulating her own 
conduct by what she learned. She was by no 
means idle at this or at other such times, going 
through, we may say, a considerable amount of 
really hard work in her manner of working. 
There she had sat speechless, unless when ac- 
knowledging by a low word of assent some ex- 
pression of flattery from those around her. Then 
the door opened, and when Mr. Palliser entered 
she raised her head, and the faintest possible 
gleam of satisfaction might have been discerned 
upon her features. But she made no attempt 
to speak to him; and when, as he stood at the 
table, he took up a book and remained thus 
standing for a quarter of an hour, she neither 
showed nor felt any impatience. After that 
Lord Dumbello came in, and he stood at the 
table without a book. Even then Lady Dum- 
bello felt no impatience. 

Plantagenet Palliser skimmed through his 
little book, and probably learned something. 
When he put it down he sipped a cup of tea, 
and remarked to Lady De Courcy that he 
believed it was only twelve miles to Silver- 
bridge. 

‘‘T wish it was a hundred and twelve,” said 
the countess. 
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‘In that case I should be forced to start to- 
night,” said Mr. Palliser. 

‘*'Then I wish it was a thousand and twelve,” 
said Lady De Courcy. 

“Tn that case I should not have come at all,” 
said Mr. Palliser. He did not mean to be un- 
civil, and had only stated a fact. 

‘“*The young men are becoming absolute 
bears,” said the countess to her daughter Mar- 
garetta. 

He had been in the room nearly an hour when 
he did at last find himself standing close to Lady 
Dumbello—close to her, and without any other 
very near neighbor. 

‘I should hardly have expected to find you 
here,” he said. 

** Nor I you,” she answered. 

‘Though, for the matter of that, we are both 
near our own homes.” 

‘*T am not near mine.” 

‘*T meant Plumstead ; your father’s place.” 

‘Yes; that was my home once.” 

**T wish I could show you my uncle’s place. 


. The castle is very fine, and he has some good 


pictures.” 

** So I have heard.” 

** Do you stay here long?” 

** Oh, no. 
morrow. Lord Dumbello is always there when 
the hunting begins.” 

‘*Ah, yes; of course. What a happy fellow 
he is; never any work to do! His constituents 
never trouble him, I suppose ?” 

‘*T don’t think they ever do, much.” 


man was tired of a woman, Lord Dumbello is 
tired of her.” 

But in this, as in almost every thing else, the 
wicked old woman spoke scandal. Lord Dum- 
bello was still proud of his wife, and as fond of 
her as a man can be of a woman, whose fond- 
ness depends upon mere pride. 

There had not been much that was danger- 
ous in the conversation between Mr. Palliser 
and Lady Dumbello, but I can not say the same 
as to that which was going on at the same mo- 
ment between Crosbie and Lady Alexandrina. 
She, as I have said, walked away in almost open 
dudgeon when Lady Julia recommenced her at- 
tack about poor Lily, nor did she return to the 
general circle during the evening. There were 
two large drawing-rooms at Courcy Castle, join- 


ed together by a narrow link of a room, which 
| might have been called a passage had it not been 


I go to Cheshire the day after to- | 


After that Mr. Palliser sauntered away again, | 


and Lady Dumbello passed the rest of the even- 
ing in silence. It is to be hoped that they 
both were rewarded by that ten minutes of 
sympathetic intercourse for the inconvenience 
which they had suffered in coming to Courcy 
Castle. 

But that which seems so innocent to us had 
been looked on in a different light by the stern 
moralists of that house. 

** By Jove!” said the Honorable George to 
his cousin, Mr. Gresham, ‘* I wonder how Dum- 
bello likes it.” 

**It seems to me that Dumbello takes it very 
easily.” 

‘There are some men who will take any 
thing easily,” said George, who, since his own 
marriage, had learned to have a holy horror of 
such wicked things. 

‘«She’s beginning to come out a little,” said 
Lady Clandidlem to Lady De Courcy, when the 
two old women found themselves together over 
a fire in some back sitting-room. ‘* Still waters 
always run deep, you know.” 

‘*T shouldn't at all wonder if she were to go 
off with him,” said Lady De Courcy. 

‘He'll never be such a fool as that,” said 
Lady Clandidlem. 

**T believe men will be fools enough for any 
thing,” said Lady De Courcy. ‘‘ But, of course, 
if he did, it would come to nothing afterward. 
I know one who would not be sorry. If ever a 


lighted by two windows coming down to the 
floor, carpeted as were the drawing-rooms, and 
warmed with a separate fire-place. Hither she 
betook herself, and was soon followed by her 
married sister Amelia. 

‘*That woman almost drives me mad,” said 
Alexandrina, as they stood together with their 
toes upon the fender. 

‘* But, my dear, you of all people should not 
allow yourself to be driven mad on such a sub- 
ject.” 

‘**'That’s all very well, Amelia.” 

‘*The question is this, my dear—what does 
Mr. Crosbie mean to do?” 

**How should I know?” 

“If you don’t know, it will be safer to sup- 
pose that he is going to marry this girl; and in 
that case—” 

** Well, what in that case ? 
to be another Lady Julia? 
about the girl?” 

**T don’t suppose you care much about the 
girl; and if you care as little about Mr. Crosbie, 
there’s an end of it; only in that case, Alexan- 
drina—” 

‘* Well, what in that case ?” 

‘*You know I don’t want to preach to you. 
Can’t you tell me at once whether you really 
like him? You and I have always been good 
friends.” And the married sister put her arm 
affectionately round the waist of her who wished 
to be married. 

‘**T like him well enough.” 

‘* And has he made any declaration to you?” 

**In a sort of a way he has. Hark, here he 
is!” And Crosbie, coming in from the larger 
room, joined the sisters at the fire-place. 

‘*We were driven away by the clack of Lady 
Julia's tongue,” said the elder. 

‘*T never met such a woman,” said Crosbie. 

‘There can not well be many like her,” said 
Alexandrina. And after that they all stood si- 
lent for a minute or two. Lady Amelia Gaze- 
bee was considering whether or no she would do 
well to go and leave the two together. If it 
were intended that Mr. Crosbie should marry 
her sister, it would certainly be well to give him 


Are you going 
What do I care 





an opportunity of expressing such a wish on his 
own part. But if Alexandrina was simply mak- 
ing a fool of herself, then it would be well for 
her to stay. ‘I suppose she would rather I 
should go,” said the elder sister to herself; and 
then, obeying the rule which should guide all 
our actions from one to another, she went back 
and joined the crowd. 

‘* Will you come on into the other room?” 
said Crosbie. 

‘‘T think we are very well here,”’ Alexandri- 
na replied. 

‘‘ But I wish to speak to you—particularly,” 
said he. 

** And can not you speak here ?” 

“No. They will be passing backward and 
forward.” Lady Alexandrina said nothing fur- 
ther, but led the way into the other large room. 
That also was lighted, and there were in it four 
or five persons. Lady Rosina was reading a 
work on the millennium, with a light to herself 


in one corner. Her brother John was asleep in | 


an arm-chair, and a young gentleman and lady 
were playing chess. There was, however, am- 
ple room for Crosbie and Alexandrina to take 
up a position apart. 

“And now, Mr. Crosbie, what have you got 
to say to me? But, first, I mean to repeat 
Lady Julia’s question, as I told you that I 
should do: When did you hear last from Miss 
Dale?” 


‘**Tt is cruel in you to ask me such a question, | 


after what I have already told you. You know 
that I have given to Miss Dale a promise of 
marriage.” 


‘* Very well, Sir. I don’t see why you should | 
bring me in here to tell me any thing that is so | * 


publicly known as that. With such a herald as 
Lady Julia it was-quite unnecessary.” 
“‘If you can only answer me in that tone I 


will make an end of it at once. When I told | 


you of my engagement I told you also that an- 
other woman possessed my heart. Am I wrong 
to suppose that you knew to whom I alluded ?” 

**Indeed I did not, Mr. Crosbie. I am no 
conjuror, and I have not scrutinized you so close- 
ly as your friend Lady Julia.” 

‘Tt is you that I love. I am sure I need 
hardly say so now.” 

‘* Hardly, indeed—considering that you are 
engaged to Miss Dale.” 

** As to that, I have, of course, to own that I 


have behaved foolishly—worse than foolishly, if | 


you choose to say so. You can not condemn 
me more absolutely than I condemn myself. 


But I have made up my mind as to one thing: | 


I will not marry where I do not love.” Oh, if 
Lily could have heard him as he then spoke! 
“It would be impossible for me to speak in 
terms too high of Miss Dale; but I am quite 


sure that I could not make her happy as her | 


husband.” 

‘““Why did you not think of that before you 
asked her?” said Alexandrina. But there was 
very little of condemnation in her tone. 

“*T ought to have done so; but it is hardly 
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for you to blame me with severity. Had you, 
when we were last together in London—had you 
been less—” 

** Less what ?” 

** Less defiant,’’ said Crosbie, ‘*‘ all this might 
perhaps have been avoided.’ 

Lady Alexandrina could not remember that 
she had been defiant ; but, however, she let that 
pass. ‘*QOh, yes; of course it was my fault.’ 

| ‘*IT went down there to Allington with my 
heart ill at ease, and now I have fallen into this 
trouble. I tell you all as it has happened. It 
is impossible that I should marry Miss Dale. 
It would be wicked in me to do so, seeing that 
my heart belongs altogether to another. I have 
told you who is that other; and now may I hope 
| for an answer?” 

** An answer to what ?” 

** Alexandrina, will you be my wife ?” 

If it had been her object to bring him to a 

point-blank declaration and proposition of mar- 
riage, she had certainly achieved her object 
now. And she had that trust in her own power 
of management, and in her mother’s, that she 
did not fear that in accepting him she would in- 
cur the risk of being served as he was serving 
Lily Dale. She knew her own position and his 
too well for that. If she accepted him she would 
in due course of time become his wife—-let Miss 
Dale and all her friends say what they might to 
the contrary. As to that head she had no fear. 
But nevertheless she did not accept him at 
once. Though she wished for the prize, her 
woman's nature hindered her from taking it 
when it was offered to her. 
‘‘How long is it, Mr. Crosbie,” she said, 
since you put the same question to Miss Dale?” 
‘I have told you every thing, Alexandrina, 
as I promised that I would do. If you intend 
to punish me for doing so—” 

‘* And I might ask another question. How 
long will it be before you put the same ques- 
tion to some other girl ?” 
| He turned round as though to walk away 
| from her in anger; but when he had gone half 

the distance to the door he returned. 

** By Heaven!” he said, and he spoke some- 
| what roughly too, ‘‘I'll have an answer. You, 
| at any rate, have nothing with which to reproach 
| 


me. All that I have done wrong I have done 
|through you, or on your behalf. You have 
heard my proposal. Do you intend to accept it?” 

“‘T declare you startle me! If you demand- 
|ed my money or my life you could not be more 
| imperious.” 
‘*Certainly not more resolute in my determ- 
| ination.” 
‘* And if I decline the honor ?” 
**T shall think you the most fickle of your 
| sex.” 

‘¢ And if I were to accept it ?” 

“¢T would swear that you were the best, the 
dearest, and the sweetest of women.” 
*T would rather have your good opinion than 
| your bad, certainly,” said Lady Alexandrina. 
| And then it was understood by both of them 
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that that affair was setiled. Whenever she was 
called on in future to speak of Lily, she always 
called her “‘ that poor Miss Dale ;” but she nev- 
er again spoke a word of reproach to her future 
lord about that little adventure. 
mamma to-night,” she said to him, as she bade 
him good-night in some sequestered nook to 
which they had betaken themselves. Lady Ju- 
lia’s eye was again on them as they came out 
from the sequestered nook, but Alexandrina no 
longer cared for Lady Julia. 

‘* George, I can not quite understand about 
that Mr. Palliser. Isn't he to be a duke, and 
oughtn’t he to be a lord now?” This question 
was asked by Mrs. George De Courcy of her 
husband, when they found themselves together 
in the seclusion of the nuptial chamber. 

*©Yes; he'll be Duke of Omnium when the 
old fellow dies. I think he’s one of the slowest 
fellows I ever came across. He'll take deuced 
good care of the property, though.” 

** But, George, do explain it tome. It is so 
stupid not to understand, and I am afraid of 
opening my mouth for fear of blundering.” 

‘*Then keep your mouth shut, my dear. 
You'll learn all those sort of things in time, 
and nobody notices it if you don’t say any thing.” 

‘* Yes: but, George, I don’t like to sit silent 
all the night. I'd sooner be up here with a novel 
if I can’t speak about any thing.” 

‘** Look at Lady Dumbello. She doesn’t want 
to be always talking.” 

**Lady Dumbello is very different from me. 
But do tell me, who is Mr. Palliser?” 

‘*He’s the duke’s nephew. If he were the 
duke’s son he would be the Marquis of Silver- 
bridge.” 

** And will he be plain Mister till his uncle 
dies ?” 

**Yes, a very plain Mister.” 

‘* What a pity for him! But, George—if I 
have a baby, and if he should be a boy, and if—" 

**Oh, nonsense! it will be time enough to 
talk of that when he comes. I’m going to sleep.” 


—————_ 


CHAPTER XXIV. 


A MOTHER-IN-LAW AND A FATHER-IN-LAW. 


Ow the following morning Mr. Plantagenet 
Palliser was off upon his political mission before 
breakfast—either that, or else some private com- 
fort was afforded to him in guise of solitary rolls 
and coffee. The public breakfast at Courcy 
Castle was going on at eleven o'clock, and at 
that hour Mr. Palliser was already closeted with 
the Mayor of Silverbridge. 

“*T must get off by the 3.45 train,” said Mr. 
Palliser. ‘Who is there to speak after me?” 

‘** Well, I shall say a few words; and Growdy 
—he’ll expect them to listen to him. Growdy 
has always stood very firm by his grace, Mr. 
Palliser.” 

**Mind we are in the room sharp at one. 
And you can have a fly, for me to get away to 


| the station, ready in the yard. 
| moment before I can help. 


| er take any wine in the morning.” 
**T shall tell | 





I won't goa 
I shall be just an 
No, thank you, I nevy- 
And I may 
here state that Mr. Palliser did get away by the 
3.45 train, leaving Mr. Growdy still talking on 
the platform. Constituents must be treated with 
respect ; but time has become so scarce nowa- 
days that that respect has to be meted out by 
the quarter of an hour with parsimonious care. 

In the mean time there was more leisure at 
Courcy Castle. Neither the countess nor Lady 
Alexandrina came down to breakfast, but their 
absence gave rise to no special remark. Break- 
fast at the castle was a morning meal at which 
people showed themselves, or did not show them- 
selves, as it pleased them. Lady Julia was 
there, looking very glum, and Crosbie was sit- 
ting next to his future sister-in-law Margaretta, 
who already had placed herself on terms of 
close affection with him. As he finished his 
tea she whispered into his ear, ‘‘ Mr. Crosbie, if 
you could spare half an hour, mamma would so 
like to see you in her own room.” Crosbie de- 
clared that he would be delighted to wait upon 
her, and did in truth feel some gratitude in be- 
ing welcomed as a son-in-law into the house. 
And yet he felt also that he was being caught, 
and that in ascending into the private domains 
of the countess he would be setting the seal upon 
his own captivity. 

Nevertheless, he went with a smiling face 
and a light step, Lady Margaretta ushering him 
the way. ‘*Mamma,” said she, ‘‘I have brought 
Mr. Crosbie up to you. I did not know that 
you were here, Alexandrina, or I should have 
warned him.” 

The countess and her youngest daughter had 
been breakfasting together in the elder lady’s 
sitting-room, and were now seated in a very 
graceful and well-arranged deshabille. The 
tea-cups out of which they had been drinking 
were made of some elegant porcelain, the tea-pot 
and cream-jug were of chased silver and as deli- 
cate in their way. The remnant of food con- 
sisted of morsels of French roll which had not 
even been allowed to crumble themselves in a 
disorderly fashion, and of infinitesimal pats of 
butter. If the morning meal of the two ladies 
had been as unsubstantial as the appearance of 
the fragments indicated, it must be presumed 
that they intended to lunch early. The count- 
ess herself was arrayed in an elaborate morning 
wrapper of figured silk, but the simple Alexan- 
drina wore a plain white muslin peignoir, fast- 
ened with pink ribbon. Her hair, which she 
usually carried in long rolls, now hung loose 
over her shoulders, and certainly added some- 
thing to her stock of female charms. The 
countess got up as Crosbie entered and greeted 
him with an open hand; but Alexandrina kept 
her seat, and merely nodded at him a little wel- 
come. ‘I must run down again,” said Marga- 
retta, ‘or I shall have left Amelia with all the 
cares of the house upon her.” 

*¢ Alexandrina has told me all about it,” said 


hour and a half myself. 
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the countess, with her sweetest smile; ‘and I 


have given her my approval. I really do think 
you will suit each other very well.” 

“ «J am very much obliged to you,” said Cros- 
bie. ‘I’m sure at any rate of this—that she 
will suit me very well.” 

‘* Yes; I think she will. 
ble girl.” 

‘*Pshaw, mamma; pray don’t go on in that 
Goody Twoshoes sort of way.” 

‘*So you are, my dear. If you were not it 
would not be well for you to do as you are going 
todo. If you were giddy and harum-scarum, 
and devoted to rank and wealth and that sort 
of thing, it would not be well for you to marry 
a commoner without fortune. I’m sure Mr. 
Crosbie will excuse me for saying so much as 
that.” 

‘*Of course I know,” said Crosbie, “that I 
had no right to look so high,” 

‘* Well; we'll say nothing more about it,” 
said the countess. 

‘* Pray don’t,” said Alexandrina. 
so like a sermon.” 

‘« Sit down, Mr. Crosbie,” said the countess, 
‘*and let us have a little conversation. She 
shall sit by you, if you like it. Nonsense, 
Alexandrina—if he asks it!” 

‘* Don't, mamma; I mean to remain where I 
am.”’ 

** Very well, my dear; then remain where 
youare. She is a willful girl, Mr. Crosbie; as 
you will say when you hear that she has told 
me all that you told her last night.” Upon 
hearing this, he changed color a little, but said 
nothing. ‘‘She has told me,” continued the 
countess, ‘about that young lady at Allington. 
Upon my word, I’m afraid you have been very 
naughty.” 

“T have been foolish, Lady De Courcy.” 

** Of course ; I did not mean any thing worse 
than that. Yes, you have been foolish; amus- 
ing yourself in a thoughtless way, you know, 
and, perhaps, a little piqued because a certain 
lady was not to be won so easily as your Royal 
Highness wished. Well, now, all that must be 
settled, you know, as quickly as possible. I 
don’t want to ask any indiscreet questions; but 
if the young lady has really been left with any 
idea that you meaii any thing, don’t you think 
you should undeceive her at once ?” 

* Of course he will, mamma.” 

‘*Of course you will; and it will be a great 
comfort to Alexandrina to know that the matter 
is arranged.. You hear what Lady Julia is say- 
ing almost every hour of her life. Now, of 
course, Alexandrina does not care what an old 
maid like Lady Julia may say; but it will be 
better for all parties that the rumor should be put 
a stop to. If the earl were to hear it, he might, 
you know—” And the countess shook her head, 
thinking that she could thus best indicate what 
the earl might do, if he were to take it into his 
head to do any thing. 

Crosbie could not bring himself to hold any 
very confidential intercourse with the countess 


She is a good sensi- 


* Tt sounds 





about Lily; but he gave a muttered assurance 
that he should, as a matter of course, make 
| known the truth to Miss Dale with as little de- 
| lay as possible. He could not say exactly when 
he would write, nor whether he would write to 
, her or to her mother; but the thing should be 
| done immediately on his return to town. 
|  **]f it will make the matter easier, I will write 
| to Mrs, Dale,” said the countess. But to this 
scheme Mr. Crosbie objected very strongly. 
And then a few words were said about the 
earl. ‘‘I will tell him this afternoon,” said the 
countess; ‘‘and then you can see him to-mor- 
|row morning. I don’t suppose he will say very 
much, you know; and perhaps he may think— 
| you won't mind my saying it, I'm sure—that 
| Alexandrina might have done better. But I 
don’t believe that he'll raise any strong objec- 
tion. There will be something about settle- 
ments, and that sort of thing, of course.” Then 
the countess went away, and Alexandrina was 
left with her lover for half an hour. When the 
half hour was over, he felt that he would have 
given all that he had in the world to have back 
the last four and twenty hours of his existence. 
But he had no hope. To jilt Lily Dale would, 
no doubt, be within his power, but he knew 
that he could not jilt Lady Alexandrina De 
Courcy. 

On the next morning at twelve o'clock he 
had his interview with the father, and a very un- 
pleasant interview it was. He was ushered into 
the earl’s room, and found the great peer stand- 
ing on the rug, with his back to the fire, and his 
hands in his breeches’ pockets. 

‘*So you mean to marry my daughter?” said 
he. ‘‘I’m not very well, as you see; I seldom 
am.” 

These last words were spoken in answer to 
Crosbie’s greeting. Crosbie had held out his 
hand to the earl, and had carried his point so 
far that the earl had been forced to take one of 
his own out of his pocket, and give it to jiis pro- 
posed son-in-law. 

‘Tf your lordship has no objection. I have, 
at any rate, her permission to ask for yours.” 

“I believe you have not any fortune, have 
you? She's got none; of course you know 
that ?” 

**T have a few thousand pounds, and I be- 
lieve she has as much.” 

‘* About as much as will buy bread to keep 
the two of you from starving. It’s nothing to 
me. You can marry her if you like; only, look 
here, I'll have no nonsense. I've had an old 
woman in with me this morning—one of those 
that are here in the house—telling me some story 
about some other girl that you have made a fool 
of. It’s nothing to me how much of that sort 
of thing you may have done, so that you do 
none of it here. But, if you play any prank of 
that kind with me, you'll find that you’ve made 
a mistake.” 

Crosbie hardly made any answer to this, but 
got himself out of the room as quickly as he could, 
i **You’d better talk to Gazebee about the trifle 
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of money you've got,” said the earl. Then he 
dismissed the subject from his mind, and no 
doubt imagined that he had fully done his duty 
by his daughter. 

On the day after this Crosbie was to go. On 
the last afternoon, shortly before dinner, he was 
waylaid by Lady Julia, who had passed the day 
in preparing traps to catch him. 

‘*Mr. Crosbie,” she said, ‘‘let me have one 
word with you. Is this true?” 

‘* Lady Julia,” he said, ‘‘ I really do not know 
why you should inquire into my private affairs.” 

**Yes, Sir, you do know; you know very 
well, That poor young lady, who has no father 
and no brother, is my neighbor, and her friends 
are my friends. She is a friend of my own, and 
being an old woman I have a right to speak for 
her. If this is true, Mr. Crosbie, you are treat- 
ing her like a villain.” 

**Lady Julia, I really must decline to discuss 
the matter with you.” 

‘*T'll tell every body what a villain you are; 
I will, indeed; a villain and a poor, weak, silly 
fool. She was too good for you; that’s what 
she was.” Crosbie, as Lady Julia was address- 
ing to him the last words, hurried up stairs away 
from her, but her ladyship, standing on a land- 
ing-place, spoke up loudly, so that no word should 
be lost on her retreating enemy. 

** We positively must get rid of that woman,” 
the countess, who heard it all, said to Marga- 
retta. ‘She is disturbing the house and dis- 
gracing herself every day.” 

**She went to papa this morning, mamma.” 

‘She did not get much by that move,” said 
the countess. 

On the following morning Crosbie returned 
to town, but just before he left the castle he re- 
ceived a third letter from Lily Dale. ‘‘I have 
been rather disappointed at not hearing this 
morning,” said Lily, ‘for I thought the post- 
man would have brought me a letter. But I 
know you'll be a better boy when you get back 
to London, and I won't scold you. Scold you, 
indeed! No; I'll never scold you, not though 
I shouldn’t hear for a month.” 

He would have given all that he had in the 
world, three times told, if he could have blotted 
out that visit to Courcy Castle from the past 
facts of his existence. 





THE PLAYERS AND THE 
PURITANS. 

T is difficult for an honest and simple-mind- 
ed gentleman, who in his youth went to the 
theatre with his grandmother, and in his old 
age still goes to the theatre with his grand- 
children, to comprehend the heavy charges of 
immorality which sober and serious people have 
made so long and with so much earnestness 
against the drama. He feels that his love of 
the mimic art has not contaminated his own 
nature; and he will not with equanimity be 
told that he is a degraded creature because he 
relishes the exquisite repartee of Congreve, and 





inemeaenciiemmiaciain 
likes Shakspeare better in the show than in the 
printed sheets. With something of the same 
feeling of injury he who devotes his days and 
nights to the pursuits of literature finds his 
artistic taste jostled by what he considers to be 
overscrupulous morality, and can not help har- 
boring a certain contempt for the rigid purity 
of the confessors. The mention of Jeremy Col- 
lier disturbs his admiration of some gem of an- 
tiquity; and although he knows, better, per- 
haps, than their bitterest censors, that his fa- 
vorite authors are not immaculate, he does not 
like to be reminded too pertinaciously of what 
he considers to be of no more real importance 
than the spots on the sun. For the offenses 
of the dramatist against decency and morality 
there is but one ancient and most unsatisfac- 


| tory plea, sophistical in itself at the moment of 


its origin, intrinsically weak at all times, and 
of no value whatever so far as it has relation to 
ourselves. It is confidently urged that t! 

writer of comedy is no worse than his times 

an apology utterly futile, because the assump- 
tion of censorship and chastisement implies that 
he should be better than his times, and not cast 
stones so assiduously at other sinners when he 
is himself a prime offender. Dr. Hawkesworth, 
in the preface to his Alteration of the ‘* Am- 
phitryon” of Dryden, says that the play is ‘so 
tainted with the profaneness and immodesty of 
the time in which he wrote that the present 
time, however selfish and corrupt, has too much 
regard to external decorum to permit the rep- 
resentation of it upon the stage, without draw- 
ing a veil, at least, over some part of its de- 
formity”—a nicety which those who have waded 
through the stercoraceous abominations of the 
original play will hardly censure as affected or 
prudish. But the kindness of the critic, as he 
goes on with his excisions, can not make us 
forget that Dryden was himself a professed sat- 
irist, and in his ablest and most elaborate works 
was continually rebuking those contemporary 
vices which are said to have betrayed him, by 
their familiarity, into such intolerable improprie- 
ties of speech, and, as we are sorry to add—for 
we love John Dryden—into such shameful pru- 
riency of conception. A man need not be a 
saint to turn with utter disgust and loathing 
from the perfect stench which exhales from the 


| comedies of this gifted but misguided man. He 
| who is not overscrupulous upon the question of 


| morals will condemn elaborate indecency upon 


the score of taste. There are certain offenses 
which, transcending liberty of speech, indicate 
a coarse and confirmed license of thought justi- 
fiable in no age and unbecoming in any writer. 
Shakspeare never sinks below a certain loose- 
ness of language—all else, thought, plot, char- 
acter, and action, is cleanly and decorous—we 
have things that are pure in words that are 
conventionally wicked. The substratum of all 


the plays which are indubitably his is natural 
and healthy; whatever may be going on, the 
atmosphere is salubrious and montane in its 
purity; and no reader, young or old, comes 
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from the perusal of this master with a polluted 
imagination or less elevated habit of thought, 
because, in spite of occasional inequalities of 
moral impression, the general tendency is up- 
ward and toward the summit of an earnest and 
heroic life. The Muse of Shakspeare, spite of 
small and unimportant slips, is substantially of 
a “saintly chastity ;” for 
**A thousand livery'd angels lacquey her, 
Driving far off each thing of sin and guilt; 

And in clear dream and solemn vision 

Tell her of things that no gross ear can hear.” 
So true is it, that it is the intention which cre- 
ates the impression, not merely in the drama, 
but in all other artistic forms. Paint the Venus 
de Medici, and put upon her head a wig, and 
there is no stew so vile that she would not make 
it viler by her presence. Shakspeare may some- 
times be gross, but, as Mr. Hazlitt has judicious- 
ly observed, ‘‘ grossness is not vulgarity; and 
nothing is vulgar that is natural, spontaneous, 
unavoidable.””. The shame of Dryden’s come- 
dies, and indeed of the whole Drama of the Res- 
toration, is, that the vulgarity is prepense, that 
it is curiously and lovingly elaborated, that it 
takes the place of polite and self-respecting so- 
cial converse, and that instead of being, when 
possible, avoided, it is eagerly and continually 
obtruded. Shamelessness is the essense of these 
plays. Vice is exaggerated, put purposely out 
of proportion, and painted in pretty wild-fire 
colors, or sugar-coated with a nimble and tire- 
less wit, that the demireps of quality in the box- 
es may giggle, and old battered beaux be reju- 
venated by the eringoes of the text. Why hold 
the mirror up to Nature, if Nature is thereby 
merely stimulated to fresh aberrations from pu- 
rity of thought and purpose? Why show Scorn 
her own image after such a fashion that she will 
but simper at it, and think it ten times lovelier 
than before? Let the Age and Body of the 
Time take heed of the King’s rebuke of poor Sir 
John: 

“_____Fall to thy prayers; 

How ill white hairs become a fool and jester!" 
Indeed, there is no pleasanter piece of self-delu- 
sion than this of thinking themselves natural, 
with which the sisters Thalia and Melpomene 
have so often fed an unnatural vanity, in default 
of solider victual, amidst the cold discomforts 
of a barn. But who goes to the theatre for na- 
ture? Who does not, after diligent attend- 
ance, resign himself to the infliction of count- 
less intrusive conventionalities ? We know that 
Damon never bawled to the people of Syracuse 
after Mr. Forrest’s obstreperous fashion, as well 
as we know that the flat representing a Swiss 
cottage has neither kitchen nor chamber behind 
its canvas front. We know that it is as absurd 
for the gentleman in pink tights, which nobody 
ever mistakes for a real epidermis, to soliloquize, 
and pretend to talk to himself, when he is only 
talking to the audience, as it is for the prima 
donna, after she has been mortally wounded, “o 
sing a long and curiously-florid cavatina, through 
the intricacies of a modulation from five flats 


into seven sharps. The playwrights keep no 
terms with any absurdities except their own. 
All Grub Street growled at Farinelli; and while 
it was grandly larcenous in respect of French 
originals, it had no terms of contempt too strong 
for the French unities. When the poor man- 
agers of Drury Lane, in the last desperate throes 
of impecuniosity, brought out an elephant, half 
the wits of the town went into spasmodic laugh- 
ter, and the more serious moiety into convul- 
sions of rage. But to the reflecting mind an 
elephant, albeit only of pasteboard, with a boy 
in each leg to facilitate locomotion, is a more 
natural object than a Hercules of a hero, stri- 
dent and striding, in a tin helmet, carrying 
death to sightless battalions at the point of a 
wooden spear. All the plaudits bestowed upon 
her impersonation of Juliet could never recon- 
cile Fanny Kemble to the oil-silk moon with the 
gaslight behind it; and perhaps the ablest his- 
trion is one who seldomest forgets that his busi- 
ness is to seem, and not to be. Those who, in- 
stead of swaying a part, permit the part to sway 
them, make but ragged work of a passion. The 
audience before him, all eyes and aH ears, is the 
healthy disillusion of the actor. It takes him, 
and very properly, out of the category of nature, 
where he has no business, and puts him into 
that of art, where all his business lies. It is the 
chief charm of art that it is just a little less than 
natural, We must have salads in the lines to 
make the matter savory. The tragedy-queen 
must be nearer to heaven than we are, ‘‘ by the 
altitude of a chopine.” We are sight-seers in a 
double capacity, for we are to be cheated, with 
a comfortable consciousness that we are no 
cheated at all. The rapture of being swindled 
out of our laughter and tears is gone with the 
holidays of our spring-time and the confiding 
credulity of our childhood. This is the disen- 
chantment which comes to us all. We are 
taught at last to trace the blistering sneer which 
runs through the pages of Gulliver; and we sigh 
for the days when we believed him to be a Voy- 
ager as veritable as Mungo Park. For most of 
us the theatre goes with Sinbad, and Bean-Stalk 
Jack, and Prince Fortunatus. 

When we consider the inevitable and ridicu- 
lous interruptions and constant blunders which 
characterize the most careful of stage represent- 
ations, we find it to be a cause of wonder that 
the illusion is even partially preserved. What- 
ever may be the merits and skill of the prom- 
inent performers, every stage maintains a squad 
of awkward and ignorant persons, to whose mercy 
the minor parts are committed, and by whose 
stupidity they are continually murdered. It 
matters not whether Alexander the Great be a 
hero or a very ordinary person to his valet de 
chambre ; but it does matter a great deal wheth- 
er the valet affect martial airs and a resonant 
parody of the royal sequipedality, or is content 
to deliver messages in a modestly aggravated 
tone. A very small matter suflices to disen- 
chant us. Some gallery god once cast an apple 
at John Kemble while he was stalking through 
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one of the stateliest scenes in Coriolanus. He 
came down to the foot-lights, holding the po- 
monic missile in his hand, appealed to the kind 
consideration of a British audience, and con- 
cluded, amidst great applause, by offering a re- 
ward of fifty pounds for the discovery of the 
tasteless malefactor. It must have been hard 
for the most enthusiastic spectator to get back 
“‘ before the walls of Rome” that night. It was 
a little curious, we may add, that the pippin 
came down just as Coriolanus was kneeling in 
the speech beginning: 
**Like a dull actor now, 

I have forgot my part, and I am out, 

Even to a full disgrace.” 

Accidents like these are bad enough; but it 
is still worse when, for the sake of a little paltry 
laughter, a performer forces his own humor upon 
the audience, to the infinite damage of the text, 
if, as does not always happen, the text be good 
enough to injure by extemporized absurdity. 
We once saw a pretty and clever actress come 
down to the foot-lights, and heard her say to the 
chief of the orchestra, ‘‘ Now, a little music, if 
you please, Mr. Corner!” Poor, honest, old 
Tom !—he will fiddle no more in this world! 
How he laughed—how we all laughed !—but, 
pray, what became of the play? Do you think 
that a king's conscience could be caught by any 
actor who should continually interpolate remarks 
upon the war or the weather? Do you think 
George Barnwell playing to a pitful of ‘prentices 
would save any of them from the gallows should 
he insist upon executing a sailor’s hornpipe be- 
fore being turned off? But modern audiences 
are Job’s modern rivals. Good acting went out 
with vigorous hissing. Fancy the pit at Wal- 
lack’s quarreling with Mr. Gilbert about the 
pronunciation of a word! And yet John Kem- 
ble fought the groundlings for six nights upon 
the question whether ‘‘ aches” was a dissyllable 
or a monosyllable; and finally conquered by 
skipping altogether the line which contained 
the word. We have no such niceties either be- 
fore or behind the curtain now. It is true that 
about Garrick’s time Othello was usually played 
in the uniform of a British general officer; but 
then it was when all costume was independent 
of system, truth, and common sense—when Bo- 
adicea was resplendent in an embroidered hooped 
petticoat and ostrich plumes; when Créusa, 
Queen of Athens, ruled in a head-dress of 
whalebone, pins, pomatum, and false-hair—a 
turret two feet high; when Alexander the Great, 
as drawn by Nathaniel Lee, Gent., glorified and 
got drunk in clothing never, we venture to say, 
worn by any human being off the stage in any 
era of the world. 
derful advance when Macklin— 

“the Jew 
That Shakspeare drew”— 
after long antiquarian research, played Shylock 
in a red hat, because the Jews in Venice were 
all obliged by law to display that particular tint 
of head-gear. It is recorded that Pope was par- 
ticularly pleased with the care thus exh bited by 


It was thought to be a won- 
| profession, and consequently its patrons, into 
| gratuitous disrepute. 
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the young actor, which he declared to be some- 
thing entirely new to the stage and worthy of 
general imitation. This is a lesson to a certain 
New York actor, and a really good one, who will 
play Captain Absolute in a tie wig and, Heaven 
save the mark! a mustache—as if our forefathers 
confined their tonsorial operations to their scalps, 
and went about with smooth pates and hirsute 
upper lips. It would be as sensible to present 
Macbeth in a close-bodied box-coat with ten 
capes, his legs cased in kersey and his feet in 
patent-leather boots; or to go back to the red 
coat of an English soldier, in which the regicide 
Scot once held conference with his termagant 
wife in powdered and plastered hair, very little 
of which could stand on end with terror, because 
it was not her own. We have before us a fine 
print of Mr. Garrick in “ Tancred,” in Jamie 
Thomson’s play of Tuncred and Sigismunda, 
The scene is laid in Palermo, the climate of 
which is reputed to be moderately temperate ; 


and yet poor Tancred is presented in a high fur 
cap, and a warm fur cloak—a sufficiently provi- 
dent outfit for a shivering Siberian ! 

These are but trifles. 
substantial considerations. 


Let us return to more 

We well remember 
when a most benevolent clergyman of this city 
gathered the Thespians under the wings of his 
all-embracing charity, and delivered a public lec- 
ture to prove the gentry of the green-room vir- 
tuous. By way of corollary, an eminent En- 
glish actor carried off the wife of one of his 
brothers of the buskin and sock, and taking the 
false spouse to Boston, presented her to large 
audiences in that most moral city as his own be- 
loved partner! Indeed, it quite spoiled the ef- 
fect of the amiable Doctor’s discourse. But we 
are not of those who care to scrutinize too close- 
ly the conduct of stage-players. Men and wo- 
men who are compelled by their vocation to 
move before the world in a perpetual glare of 
gaslight, and to submit to a surveillance which 
is ceaseless, and to a judgment which is seldom 
charitable, are sure to be suspected however in- 
nocent, and equally sure to be detected however 
cautious. The payment of three shillings at the 
box-office entitles a man to a seat, a bill of the 
play, and the privilege (never, alas! exercised) 
of hissing if he be not pleased; but it does not 
constitute him the censor of the private manners 
and customs of the performers. With the actor 
inebriate upon the boards, shuffling and hiccough- 
ing through his part, an enlightened audience 
should make short and stern work. He has 
broken his contract express with the manager, 
and his contract implied with the spectators ; he 
has disappointed those who were entitled to an 
evening’s amusement, and he has brought his 


But what business had 
the frequenters of the London theatre to hiss 
Mr. Kean, in what Lord Macaulay calls ‘‘a 
periodical fit of morality,” because Mr. Kean 
had been detected in a delicate affair with the 
wife of an alderman? Pray, do not half the 
comedies in our language point out city wives as 
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fair game for accomplished gentlemen who have 
never grimed their hands in trade or mechanical 
avocations? Nobody was angry—on the con- 
trary, the most continent were entertained—when 
Lord Bareacres went down to the city to court 
Mrs. Gripus, the usurer’s lady, and with a gen- 
eral titter, pit, box, and gallery wished the gal- 
lant and handsome fellow success; but for an 
actor to turn Lothario out of his wig and trunk- 
hose, and in dead earnest, what pure-minded 
sritish audience could bear that with equal 
mind? So poor Mr. Kean was driven to Ameri- 
ca, and America, taking umbrage—we have 
never been able to find out at what—compelled 
the poor player to make an inglorious exit from 
this most Christian continent through the back 
window of the Federal Street (Boston ) Theatre! 
No wonder the bes+ English actor of his age, or 
perhaps of any age, betook himself to more co- 
pious doses of brandy, and died of chagrin and 
what the dear doctors call *‘ gin-liver.” ‘*We 
never wish,” 
able paper upon Kemble, ‘‘to press ourselves 
into the private intrigues and arrangements of 
public performers ;” but he very properly adds 
that “ the joys or sorrows which attend such con- 
nections must not be blazoned as matters of pub- 
lic sympathy.” 
whole morality of the question, and with this 
we drop the discussion of an unpleasant topic. 
It is at the theatre that we are always in dan- 
ger of taking that one step, which, as to all prac- 


tical purposes, is as fatally effective as five hun- 


dred from the sublime to the ridiculous would 
be. During the height of the first French Rev- 
olution mothers who had been persuaded by 
the pathetic remonstrances of Jean Jacques— 
who, by-the-way, sent his misbegotten brats to a 


Foundling Hospital—mothers who loved their | 


babies and the boxes with an equal passion, car- 
ried those pledges to the play and suckled them 
during the performances. The consequences 
are said to have been sufficiently droll. 
some high-voiced hero, in a French-Roman toga, 
howled upon the stage, perhaps in the simulated 
article of death, it was not uncommon for a ter- 


rible infant to disturb his last moments and the | 


equanimity of the andience by responding plaint- 
ively from its mother’s arms. But, except when 
an actor of extraordinary ability sways the scene, 
we are never cheated. It isa torture to sit out 


any historical play of merit. Julius Casar may | 


be a tolerable Roman, and Brutus well enough 
in his way; but they will parley in front of a 
Swiss cottage, or make their speeches in what, 
last night at least, was a London drawing-room 
with a company of Lady Teazles, Sir Benjamin 
Backbites, and Charles Surfaces. Our memory 
of the old, smeared canvas, which has been so 
long in use that we can descry the prints of the 
scene-shifter’s dirty thumbs upon its edges with- 
out the aid of our glass; our recollection of its 
appearance in all parts of the globe, as a Chris- 
tian, classical, or barbarous edifice; our con- 
sciousness, that within the period of a fortnight 
we have seen before it bridals and burials, balls 


says Sir Walter Scott, in an admir- | 


This, we think, contains the | 


When | 





and battles, mirth and murder, villagers dancing 
in the rustic simplicity of rouge and brocade, or 
assassins shuffling, with the regulation step, while 
the footlights were down, and the bass-viol wail- 
ing elegiacally to deeds without a name. It is 
absurd to talk of illusion. 
made thorough acquaintance with an actor it is 


When, too, we have 


all in vain that he changes his coat and wig. 
In spite of a natural disposition to be pleased, 
when we have paid money, of the hard or paper 
variety, for pleasure, we can not help wonder- 
ing why the legs of Iago should be exactly like 
the legs of Hamlet, or why the nose of Richard 
the Third should be the very counterpart of the 
nose of Claude Melnotte. It is in this way that 
we come inevitably to think more of the actor 
than of the part which he presents. Fifty peo- 
ple admire Mr. Edwin Booth to one who intel- 
ligently admires Shakspeare. It reminds us 
of the publican, “full of ale and history,” who 
pointed out Bosworth Field to merry Bishop Cor- 
bet: 


** Besides what of his knowledge he could say, 
| He had authentic notice from the play, 
Shown chiefly by that one perspicuous thing, 


That he mistook a player for a kin 
For when he should have said, here Richard died 
And called ‘a horse, a horse’-—he Burbadge cried!" 


In a discussion like this of dramatic marplots 
and mischances our useful but awkward friends, 


the supernumeraries, must not be forgotten. If 
theatre-haunting be a sin—we are sure that it is 
sometimes a penance, especially when a man- 
aging editor sends one on a boisterous winter 
night some two miles “ up town” to witness and 
report for the morning paper an original Amer- 
ican comedy translated from the French—if it 
be quite wrong to enter the devil's work-shop, 
then the supernumeraries are the providential 
inflictors of our retribution due. Why is it that 
|they must always be shabby in costume and 
| stuttering in speech ? Why is it that they are al- 
ways so inexcusably deficient in respect of calves? 
Why does the theatre keep no Taliacotus to 


ar ie 
plump out those neglected extremities? Why is 
a deputation of two from an army which we 


have just seen victoriously valiant always sent 
before the curtain, to tack down or take up the 
green carpet? or, watering-pot in hand, to 
moisten the stage for the feet of Mademoiselle 
| de la Aplomb? and to let us know that she is 
putting the last smear of red upon her old 
| cheeks, and the finishing touch of white lead to 
her lean and scraggy neck, or practicing her 
| most fascinating grin by the little dressing-room 
looking-glass, and will soon present herself to 
our enraptured gaze in all the glory of gauze, 
and spangles, and pink fleshings, which are call- 
| ed so because the y do not look at all like flesh ? 
How can a warrior, no matter how valiant he 
| may be at the real game, muster courage, in the 
presence of his critical fellow-creatures, to ad- 
dress half a score of bandy-legged varlets, shiv- 
|} ering in second-hand shirts behind their paste- 
| board shields, as an embattled host? He knows 
that Smith and Tompkins have no bravery in- 
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dependent of beer: how can he howl to them 
understandingly as ‘*Men of England!” or 
“Men of France!” And, if the slaughter is 
sufficiently great and indiscriminate, what does 
the neutral nationality of the pit care whether 
victory smiles upon the meteor flag of Albion 
or the five-pointed oriflamme of France? There 
is a particular warrior in the French ranks—you 
may know him by the ill fit of his skin about 
the patella—who has been our fate during the 
whole season. It was he who caused the great 
American tragedian to swear so fearfully at the 
blundering way in which he murdered the fine 
part of the First Murderer, leaving ail manner 
of *‘rubs and botches in the work ;” and who, 
when he should have said, 

“ My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for him,” 
actually cried, 

“T cut his throat, my lord, and did for him.” 
We might be pleased to see this blockhead, who 
can not understand that a part is a part, wheth- 
er it be of two words or twenty “lengths,” de- 
posed from his place of confidential murderer to 
the Majesty of Scotland, and degraded to the 
ranks; but we know very well that he will to- 
morrow night be sent on with a letter, which, 
should he happen to hand it to the proper char- 
acter, he will deliver with the awkwardness of a 
clown, and the air of an emperor, according to 
his muddled conception of what an imperial air 
should be. We do not blame the galleries. 
They are quite right, those Jovian critics, in 
sarcastically shouting, ‘‘Supe! supe!” 
er this miserable person makes his appearance ; 
they are quite right in calling, ‘‘Coat! coat!” 
ight of a garment with which they have 
such a sickening familiarity; they are quite 
right in laughing at him longly and loudly, 
when, with his fishy eyes, he glances at them 
defiantly. °Tis their only consolation. They 
know that they must put up with him. They 
know that if the generous and complying man- 
ager, obedient to sibilant hints from above, 
should send him back to the Bowery to ‘kill 
for Keyser,” that seven devils, all knees and el- 
bows, would take his place and proportionately 
multiply his blunders. In the long-run we 
learn to take what his Majesty the manager is 
pleased to give us, without vainly grumbling. 
We are his born thralls. What if the Tenor be 
not sick, but only sulky? What if the Trage- 
dian be not detained five hundred miles away, 
but is only drunk in his dressing-room ? What 
if the bronchitis of Miss Buskin originated, in 
opposition to all medical authority, in a quarrel 
upon the question of her benefit-night? Don’t 
we go, pray, to the play-house to be cheated? 
Shall we remember to take our lorgnette, and 
leave the main article of faith, a most absolute 
and perfect plerophery, behind us? 

But dropping this disagreeable supernumerary 
interloper, let us return to the old topic. It will 
always remain to us a standing wonder, how our 
grandmothers in England could sit without their 
masks, and listen without a blush, to the come- 
dies of Wycherly, Vanbrugh, or Shadwell. It 


whenev- 
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is not of the foul speech and bagnio wit that we 
complain, for society had not then learned to 
conceal its prurience under the nicer affectations 
of speech—it is the utter and unmitigated foul- 
ness of the action which fills us with wonder and 


disgust. The stage fairly swarms with gamblers, 
pimps, thieves, demireps, rufflers; with false 
wives and cowardly cuckolds; with Bobadils 
and Drawcansirs, the spawn of Bridewell and 
Alsatia! There is vileness enough in Sir John 
Vanbrugh’s “City Wives’ Confederacy” to poison 
a gentleman's whole library; Shadwell’s ‘Fair 
Quaker of Deal” is all one great smirch. There 
is in some plays a repulsiveness, if we may use 
the word, which is lofty and tragical. Of this 
we have an example in the Myrrha of Vittorio 
Alfieri, 
“____the unhappy maid from Cinyras sprung.” 

It is a play the representation of which, in Paris 
itself, would hardly be permitted either by the 
authorities or the audience—a play which Ra- 
chel, all unsaintly as she was, would have shrunk 
from—a play which no English or American 
manager would dream of producing—and yet the 
serious and chaste dignity of the poet has con- 
structed a drama out of hideous materials which 
may be tolerated in the closet. Dryden, whose 
handling of coarse subjects made them coarser 
than he found them, would have obtruded those 
shameless details which recommended them- 
selves by their very grossness to his gross En- 
glish mind, and have made of the classical fable 
what, with singular perverseness, he made of 
Shakspeare’s ‘*'Troilus and Cressida.” The busi- 
ness of cleaning the Comedy of the Restoration, 
in which divers theatrical restorers have engaged, 
is like the scouring of the shield of Martinus 
Scriblerus, which ruined it in all antiquarian 
eyes. A vigorous use of soap, sand, water, 
chloride of lime, and other detergents and disin- 
fectants, may make Wycherly’s comedies pre- 
sentable—and not worth presenting! The curi- 
osity of the work was in its coarseness of grain— 
in its dalliance with topics which should be un- 
mentionable—in its bold speech of what is not 
to be spoken—in its reckless sneers at whatso- 
ever things are lovely and of good report. Purge 
it of these, and you have nothing left but stale 
moralities tagged to each act and a little milk- 
and-water love-making. All that gave even a 
noisome vitality to the work is gone. It is a 
play no longer. For this reason it is not re- 
markable that restorers of old comedies are wont 
to be very chary and charitable. Mr. Wallack 
could not afford to leave Mrs. Frail and Scandal 
altogether out of his revisal of ‘* Love for Love ;” 
and so he merely put them upon their good be- 
havior, forgetting that it is not their parlance 
but their presence itself which is objectionable. 
The cancer in such cases is too deep for the 
knife of the surgeon, and cautery, to be effectual, 
must kill the patient. Cleaning old plays is like 
restoring old pictures—a very delicate and not 
seldom a fatal operation. A really pure-minded 





writer will in no age, however fastidious, be 
compelled to submit to the process. 


For a great 








seething, malodorous pile of English comedies | 


there can be no apology—not even the limping 
ones of Dryden can be allowed. There is no- 
thing for it but to shovel them out of sight at 
once and forever. 

We wonder at the hostility of the Puritan to 


stage-plays, and pronounce it to be either intol- | 


erant or bigoted. We forget that the Roman 
Churchmen, the religious antipodes of the Puri- 
tans, shared in the same sentiments. ‘‘ The 
stage entertainments of the Continent,” says 
Alvan Butler, the eminent biographer of the 
Saints, ‘‘I can give no account of, as we never 
would see any; they being certainly very dan- 
gerous, and the school of the passions and sin, 
most justly abhorred by the Church and the Fa- 
thers. Among us, Collier and Law; among 


the French, the late Prince of Condé, Dr. Voisin, | 


and Nicolo, have said enough to satisfy any 
Christian; though Tertullian, St. Cyprian, St. 
Chrysostom, are still more implacable enemies 
of the stage.” They had theirreasons. Paris, 
in Massinger’s Roman Actor, makes the follow- 
ing plea for his craft : 
——* But "tis urged 

That we corrupt youth, and traduce superiors. 

When do we bring a vice upon the stage 

That does go off unpunished? Do we teach, 

By the success of wicked undertakings, 

Others to tread in their forbidden steps? 

We show no arts of Lydian panderism, 

Cerinthian poisons, Persian flatteries, 

But mulcted so in the conclusion, that 

Even those spectators that were so inclined 

Go home changed men.” 

This is eloquent; but is it true? Is it true 
of the English drama, which we are especially 
considering? Ifa man were inclined to betake 
himself to the road, to set up in business as a min- 
ion of the moon, is it probable that the reprieve 
of Captain Macheath, in the Third Act of the 
Beggar's Opera—that Newgate pastoral, as Dr. 
Swift called it—would lead the incipient high- 
wayman to consider the folly of his stand-and- 
deliver intentions? Let us quote the Sixty- 
eighth Act of that didactic production : 

** Lucy. Would I might be hang’d! 


Polly. And I would so too, 
Lucy. To be hanged with you. 
oly. My dear, with you. 


Mach. O leave me to thought! I fear! I doubt! 
I tremble! I droop !—See my courage is out. 


(Turns up the empty bottle. 
Polly. No token of love? 


Mach. See my courage is out. 
(Turns up the empty pot. 
Lucy. No token of love? 
Polly. Adieu. 
Lucy. Farewell. 
Mach. But hark! I hear the toll of the bell. 
Chorus. Tol de rol lol, etc.” 


A pretty musical performance this at the foot 
ef an expectant scaffold! One can not help 
thinking that even the Ordinary in Jonathan 
Wild, who preferred punch because it is no- 
where spoken against in the Scriptures, would 
have been a little shocked at such an ill-timed 
melody as that of the moribund Captain: 


“Tf thus a man can die, 
Much bolder with brandy 
Vor. XXVII.—No. 157.—H 
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| If we go back to the preceding century, what 
| are we to think, in connection with Massinger’s 

plea for the stage, of the conclusion of Van- 
brugh’s “Confederacy :” 
| Hippanta. Then all's peace again, but we have been 
more lucky than wise. 

Araminta. And I suppose for us, Clarrina, we are to go 
on with our deara, as we used to do. 

Clarrina. Just in the same track. ****** While you 
live every thing gets well out of a broil, but a husban |." 


It is not wonderful that the honest Puritan, 
who wished to educate his children in the love 
of God and the practice of virtue, was unwilling 
to carry them to such an entertainment as this. 
If he were a tradesman, he would hardly care to 
have his progeny taught that the patient and 
plodding pursuit of a competence argued a low 
and mechanical nature, and that it would be far 
| finer and more manly to live by the gains of 

tavern-dice, and upon the sufferance of extor- 
tionate money-lenders. If he were a member of 
a dissenting congregation, how would he have 
| relished the ridicule of swaggering swashbuck- 
| lers, who, with profuse profanity, swore that he 
| was a hypocrite, and that the wife of his bosom 
| was always in the market when the fops of the 
| court were seeking such light commodity? How 
| the people of the play-house regarded the Puri- 
tan may be gathered from Sir John Vanbrugh’s 
Preface to ‘‘ The Relapse.” ‘‘ As for the saints, 
| your thorough-paced ones,” said he, “‘ with screwed 
| faces and wry mouths, I despair of them: they 
are friends to nobody; they love nothing but 
| their altars and themselves; they have too much 
| zeal to have any charity ; they make debauchees 
in piety, as sinners do in wine; and are as quar- 
| relsome in their religion as other people are in 
| their drink; so I hope nobody will mind what 
| they say.” And this is in the Preface to a play 
which, to berrow a line from Fielding, is 
“ But a ragoit of smut and ribaldry.” 

The sober citizen who knew that upon the stage 
he was libeled, slandered, ridiculed, and ma- 
ligned—that the Scriptures which he held in aw- 
|ful reverence were quoted with unscrupulous 
| license, to make him a laughing-stock—that the 
| plays of his time were full of gratuitous oaths 
| and indecorous jests to which he could not listen 
without horror—that the actors were usually 
| loose men about town, needy and unscrupulous, 
some of them wenchers, and some of them dicers, 
| and some of them bullies—that the actresses were 
half of them the kept-mistresses of gentlemen of 
| quality, and a moiety of the remainder at the 
service of the first comer with a golden Carolus 
|in his pocket—the honest man, we say, who 
knew all this, might well refuse to become the 
patron of the polluted boards. His was an in- 
dignant disinclination which no right-thinking 
man can blame. The clergy who lashed the 
vices of the play-house—and many such were 
ornaments and guardians of the Established 
| Church—had not only Christian truth but com- 
| mon good taste upon their side; and it was a 
side which they showed themselves amply able 
{to defend against all comers, as Congreve found 
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to his cost when he heedlessly grappled with 
Jeremy Collier, the great Non-juror, and came 
out of the conflict mauled and bruised as never 
playwright was before. The Puritan had no 
horror of what was really excellent in dramatic 
literature, when its degrading connection (for 
such he considered it) with the play-house was 
severed. ‘The first hearty recognition of the 
real greatness of Shakspeare came from the pen 
of John Milton, who was himself the author of 
the beautiful ‘‘ Masque of Comus,” which, until 
within a few years, kept its place as a musical 
after-piece upon the English stage. The most 
sturdy, and resolute, and persistent sneers at 
Shakspeare, on the other hand, came from John 
Dryden, who found no relief from his torturing 
hatred of the Puritans, until he was safely lodged 
upon the bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, 
which, if he had but played in his own produc- 
tions, would have refused him, at that time, a 
Christian burial! 

It is, or should be, the pride of all who are 
Native to our literature that its greatest dramatic 
writer is of a strain so different from that of 
his successors. One can not sufficiently admire 
the generosity of Fate, which determined that, 
of the four great poets of all time, two should be 
vouchsafed to our English letters; and that the 
chief of our dramatic writers, in versatility at 
least, should be at once our Euripides and our 
Aristophanes, our Sophocles and our Athenzus. 
To the manly taste which he has inculeated we 
owe it that the effeminate Opera, ‘‘ born,” as 
Sismondi says, ‘‘at court, and designed to en- 
noble voluptuousness,” has never taken root in 
our honest soil. To the treasure of great works 
which he has left us we owe it that the chances 
of a resuscitated theatre are still so great, and 
will remain considerable while those works en- 
dure and our language is spoken. But we are 
not only intellectually but morally his debtors. 
Of all dramatists he is not only the greatest, but 
the most decorous and cleanly. His is a wit 
which never poisons our relations to humanity ; 
his a humor which never sinks into the slough 
of merely filthy imaginations; his is a broad 
and sunny fun which maids and matrons, who 
were driven from the theatre when Aristophanes 
was played, can heartily enjoy without contam- 
ination. With man’s highest faith and holiest 
hope his sympathy is constant. He approaches 
no sacred theme without a due sense of its holi- 
ness; the heaven of his inspiration is the heaven 
of our most precious revelation; he draws no 
ribald priests, and he casts no scorn upon re- 
ligious belief, however humble or however erro- 
neous; he has no sneer for marriage, no gibe for 
marital fidelity, no apology for the seducer ; but, 
upon the contrary, a wonderful admiration for 
female purity, which no freak of unbridled fancy 
ever leads him to discard. He has left us thir- 
ty-seven of the best plays in the world, and not 
one of them has ever in the least exercised an 
immoral influence upon young or old. Let that 
be at once his praise and the eternal vindication 
of the Drama! 


| 
TWO WEEKS AT PORT ROYAL. 
J] HEN the Major and I went together to 
secure our passage to Hilton Head, in 
|the steamer Fah-Kee, the excellent Mr. Hoey 
| remarked to us, incidentally, ‘I ought to men- 
| tion to you, gentlemen, that the vessel has on 
} board three hundred barrels of powder and three 
| thousand loaded shells. But you don’t mind 
| that,” said he, with charming good-nature— 
| you don’t mind that ?” 

There was an instant’s silence, in which we 
three looked at each other curiously. ‘You 
don’t mind that?” suggested the ingenuous 
Hoey. ‘‘Not at all,” responded the Major— 
“if it don’t blow up.” 

So we placed our tickets in our pockets and 
walked out of the office of Adams’ Express 
down to the wharf where lay the Fah-Kee, to 
see if Captain Hildreth had put up a sign, ‘‘ No 
smoking allowed.” ‘For, you know, a man 
must smoke at sea,” said the Major, emphatic 
ally. 

He whom I call the Major is not a military 
man. On the contrary, he is a civil man—a 
very civil man, if you smooth him the right 
way. He has no particular familiarity with 
gunpowder either, using an entirely different 
preparation when he has occasion to blow peo- 
ple up. 

The Fah-Kee did not explode. The powder 
and the shells were as quiet as though they had 
been judiciously dampened before they were put 
down in her hold. We had a violent thunder- 
storm on the way down, but as the lightning 
did not strike the ship, and as I slept undis- 
turbed through it all, I can not say that we were 
the worse for it. I learned, indeed, after we 
got safely to Hilton Head, that, in the haste of 
loading, a powder-cask had lost its head, and 
spilled its contents in the hold, close to the re- 
volving propeller shaft; but the good-natured 
Captain kindly kept this to himself till we were 
safe ashore, so that if I was at all shocked it 
was with a kind of posthumous fright, which 
would not do much harm. 

To men accustomed to deal with and think 
about affairs of real moment—at least to them- 
selves—perhaps the most pleasurable part of a 
sea-voyage is this, that, cooped up in a ship, 
they are forced to expend their energies and 
thoughts upon matters of infinitesimal account. 
To watch the gulls which pursue the ship and 
snatch up a hasty and accidental dinner in her 
wake ; to discuss in a feeble way the character 
of absent friends; to ‘‘ wonder” from which di- 
rection the wind will blow day after to-morrow 
at this hour; to ask the captain “ where will she 
be to-day at twelve o’clock ?”—to listen to the 
stories of your fellow-passengers, and draw out 
by judicious silence their budding confidences : 
these are the great affairs which exercise the 
faculties and whet the wits at sea. 

But the greatest of these is dinner. 

If you are not sea-sick, and only incipiently 
dyspeptic, if you have a good conscience and a 














respectable cook, you will experience, at the end 
of say the second day out, a delightful, perhaps 
a novel, sensation—that of hunger. You will 
discover in your heart an unsuspected warmth 
of feeling toward the steward—excellent man! 
You will experience a deep and growing inter- 
est in the cook. Presently, unless the sea 
should become too rough, you will feel your 
solicitude extending to all connected with the 
departments of these worthies ; you will cherish 
an affectionate regard even for the honest-faced 
contraband who is, literally, the hewer of wood 
and drawer of water on board, and thus, though 
humbly and distantly, assists you to dine. 

It has been often said that dinner is the chief 
event on shipboard at sea. I am not going to 
set up a denial; but if you will rise at six, get 
a thorough wash, and walk the poop-deck in 
your shirt-sleeves till eight, you will find that 
breakfast is also an event; and to a New York- 
er, who is popularly believed to live on excite- 
ment, to double your interest in this way is per- 
haps an object. 

Thus, in a few days, the ship becomes your 
home; and though you have constantly in your 
mind the transitory nature of your stay on 
board; though you are whistling for a fair 
wind; though you count the hours which will 
bring you into port; though you admire the 
speed of the vessel, and pity the poor fellows on 
the schooner you pass, beating slowly to wind- 
ward, while your own steamer goes straight in 
the wind’s eye—I warn you that the moment of 
entering the wished-for harbor will inflict on 
you a disagreeable shock. It is like the sudden | 
recurrence of ‘‘ moving-day,” the most disagree- | 
able episode in any well-regulated man’s life. 
Your dinner does not taste well on that day, 
which accounts perhaps for the Champagne 
which is brought out on European steamers to 
garnish the ‘‘ last dinner on board.” ‘The ship, | 
which has been a model of order and quiet while | 
at sea, of a sudden loses her propriety ; coils of | 
rigging cumber the deck, and interrupt your 
contemplative walk; the disagreeable rattle of | 
the chain-cable grates in your ears; the Captain, 
till now a gentleman of elegant leisure, becomes | 
short-spoken, and hurries past you, hoarsely 
shouting as he goes some order which you do 
not comprehend. Your fellow-passengers, talk- 
ative before, suddenly fly apart, and with care- 
worn faces bethink them each of his own selfish | 
concerns. There is a general disintegration of 
society: it is as though doomsday had come, | 
and every man was expecting the angel Gabriel 
to call out his name from the low headland on 
your left, which is called Hilton Head. 

The moment your anchor is down the little 
steam-tug Relief; which Massachusetts has kind- 
ly lent South Carolina, puffs alongside like an | 
asthmatic but determined alderman, and in her 
a deputy of the Provost Marshal. At once you 
feel yourself in the grasp of a stern and relent- | 
less military despotism. ‘‘ Death, or such oth- 
er punishment as a court-martial may declare,” | 
is written in every line of this officer's face ; and | 
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he enforces it by the little squad of soldiers, who 
leap on board, calmly fix their bayonets on one 
end of their muskets, and begin to patrol the 
deck. I had it in mind to propitiate one of 
these awful beings by the offer of a cigar, but 
did not dare to do so till several hours of close 
observation had convinced me that he could both 
laugh and—eat. 

The bay of Port Royal is wide and deep. It 
has room and to spare for a thousand ships to 
swing at their anchors: it is not difficult of en- 
trance; and those who know of the dangers 
which beset the mariner bound to Charleston or 
Savannah wonder often why this noble piece of 
water did not secure a share of the Southern 
trade, and become more famous than either of 
the rival cities I have named. But when you 
come to see more nearly the islands which make 
the harbor, and study upon the map the intricate 
system of creeks and swamps by which alone 
connection can be had with the main land, it is 
not difficult to believe that neither Charleston 
nor Savannah is likely to be ruined by Port 
Royal. 

The famous Sea Islands, in the midst of 
which you here find yourself, are low, sandy, 
and flat. Apparently old Ocean, who has been 
robbed to form them, has not yet given up his 
claim upon their site; for along the outer beach 
of Hilton Head Island I noticed, within the 
sweep of the tide, large stumps of live-oak stick- 
ing out above the sand, as though there had 
been, at some time not very remote, firm land 
where now the tide surged and tried to eat away 
still more of the loose sand. 

The soil on which the famous long staple cot- 
ton was—and is—grown, instead of the rich 
black mould which I expected to find it, is a 
pale yellow sand, which seems to you useless foi 
agricultural purposes, till you notice that it glis- 
tens with white particles, which are the pulverized 
shells, the lime of which gives the soil its strength 
and substance. 

On every hand you see the marks of long set- 
tlement, in avenues of fine live-oaks, cedars, 
and pines, leading up to the plantation houses 
and bounding the roads. Among these, as well 


' . . 7 . . 
| as in the unreclaimed ground, of which there is 


a far greater area than I had supposed, you find 
the palmetto—a tree worthless for timber, unfit 
for fuel, and valuable I believe only to use in 
the shape of piles for wharves, because the ma- 
rine worm refuses to touch it. One use the 
planters made of it: in the broad flat cotton- 
fields you see large palmettos standing at regu- 
lar and wide distances like sentinels. Beneath 
these the slave-mothers left their infants while 
they labored near by among the cotton; and 
hither they came, at appointed hours, to suckle 
their little ones. The planters exhibited a cer- 
tain ingenuity in selecting this tree for the pur- 
pose. A pine or live-oak would in time have 
grown too large, and, spreading its branches, 
would have covered a considerable space of 
ground with its shadow. The palmetto is short, 
naked to the crown, and there bears but a nar- 
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row circumference of leafage. It is worthless 
as a shade-tree, except in these cotton-fields, 
where its narrow belt sufficed for the appointed 
use, and at the same time robbed the master of 
the very least portion of sun. 

I was surprised to find few—if any—of those 
princely domains here, of which we heard so 
much in other days, when the ‘‘ Southern gen- 
tleman’s” voice resounded through the land sing- 
ing his own praises. We saw none of those es- 
tates of 2000 and 2500 acres, which I looked 
for; these sea-island planters had the reputa- 
tion of being enormously rich; but most of the 
** places” hereabouts are of moderate extent— 
from 200 to 300 acres; and the universal testi- 
mony of the negroes is to the effect that the 
masters were a ‘‘close” set. Perhaps, like the 
impoverished Venetian nobility in the last cen- 
tury, they spared and pinched at home in order 
to spend profusely abroad. 

Coming from the blustering and bleak March 
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miliar to Californians and other new settlers 
The most prominent and ambitious building 
was originally a plantation house, to which has 
been added a curious superstructure—a tower— 
which is used as a signal station. The quarters 
of General Hunter and his staff front upon th 
water, and are simple enough to satisfy the de- 
mands of the most exacting democrat. The 
Major-General commanding the Department of 
the South gives audience in a room so plain); 
furnished that citizen Jones of New York would 
think himself hardly used to occupy it as an 
office; the only ornaments I noticed were a fine 
military map over the fire-place, and a pair of 
well-worn pistol-holsters, suspended from a peg 
If you are an early riser, and 


| chance to take a stroll on the beach, you may 


winds of New York the climate here was en- | 


chanting. The breezes are soft, the skies have 
a tropical radiance ; the yellow jessamine was in 
fall bloom on the 15th of March and filled the 
air with its strong perfume, which is much like 


the delicious fragrance of our spring violets. | 


This jessamine grows rankly in this loose sand 
and overruns the trees by the road-side, covering 
them with its profuse canary-colored bloom. In 
the gardens roses were already in full flower; 
the orange-trees were white with their odorifer- 
ous blossoms, and the splendid magnolia was 
preparing to flower. 

Walking is impossible in these islands by rea- 
son of the soft sand; but many of the rides are 
enchanting. The landscape is, to be sure, some- 
what monotonous; but on every hand you come 


upon magnificent trees; now and then you find | 


a noble grove; and there are quiet nooks and 
corners, on the roads, which speak of a peace 
which the surrounding war has not yet suc- 
cceded in disturbing. The air is full of the 
multitudinous song of birds, in which I suspect 
the mocking-bird plays a various part; you see 


him flitting from tree to tree, and find him | 
screaming at you, now with the hoarse ‘‘ caw, | 


caw” of the crow, now with the cheery chirrup 


see the General practicing with his pistols, and 
satisfy yourself that he is not a safe man to in- 
vite toaduel. I have heard that he is counted 
among the best shots in the army; and that 
Mrs. Hunter has as correct an eye and as steady 
a hand as he. I know that the General is a 
magnificent horseman—as indeed he ought to 
be, for he is an old cavalry officer who has spent 
perhaps the greater half of his life in the saddle. 

But I have taken a frightful leap in my story, 
and must return to my friend the Deputy Pro- 
vost Marshal, in whose custody we were, som: 
paragraphs back. Do not imagine it so simpk 
an affair to get rid of him. This is a military 
Department, please to understand; martial law 
is the only law for the present recognized here ; 
and the first question asked of the newly-arrived 
stranger is: ‘‘ What business have you here ? 
What excuse can you give for desiring to land?” 

To which the Major coolly replied that he did 
not, in fact, desire to land; that he meant to 
stay on board; which answer was duly noted 
down. ‘*‘ You will see,” said he, ‘‘ that I shall 
be invited on shore. The way to get a thing is 
to persuade the world you don’t need it.” He 
did, sure enough, receive a courteous invitation 
to report to the Provost Marshal of the Depart- 
ment, Colonel Hall; but I suspect that his name 
had something to do with this. 

If you are a New Yorker or a Bostonian, you 
will come upon many a familiar name among 


of the red-bird, and again with a full burst and | the steamboats which move busily across the 


prolonged trill which must be his own. 

With all these is a fresh, spicy, exhilarating 
breeze, sweeping from the water through the 
pines and cedars, which reminds you of the 
pleasant country-side of old Cape Cod in mid- 
summer, or the spicy gales of the Maine coast 
in September. 

Why could not these wretches be content? I 
often asked myself, as I rode about among the 
plantations from which the planters fled in such 
terror—according to the accounts of the negroes 
—when, to their dismay, the magnificent Wabash 
drove their panic-struck soldiers out of the forts. 

The village of Hilton Head is a place which 


has grown up since the capture of the forts in | 
The houses are, for the most | 


November, 1861. 
part, of the “‘shanty” order of architecture, fa- 


|bay. If you go to St. Helena, it is the May- 
flower which carries you, looking a trifle less 
trim now than when, I don’t like to say how 
many years ago, she used to bear me from Bos- 
ton to Hingham. If you visit Fort Pulaski, it is 
probably in the Canonicus, as neat and bright to- 
day as when her jolly captain, W. H. H. Bor- 
den, used to carry precious cargoes of pretty 
Yankee girls in her, on picnic excursions to 
Martha’s Vineyard, and try in vain to divide his 
heart equally among them. If you should 
chance to run up to Savannah with a flag of 
truce, you are passenger in the Mattano, which 
has many a time carried you from New York to 
Flushing. 

Nothing strikes the civilian with such aston- 
ishment as the seemingly boundless power of 
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military chiefs. The full sense of the old cen- 
turion’s speech was never before so felt by me 
as here, where I lived for the first time among 
men who, like the Roman, were set in authority ; 
ind at whose bidding men and machinery moved 
hither and thither unquestioning 

A pleasanter surprise, perhaps, awaited me 
in the discovery that the stern business of war 
does not monopolize entirely the time or the 
tastes of soldiers; that if the camp has dis- 
comforts it also breeds good-fellowship; and 
that under the shadow of martial law has been 
born, for Americans, the good word ‘* comrade.” 
Not soon shall I forget those golden evenings at 
the quarters of the gallant Lieutenant-Colonel 
Ellwell, Quarter-master of the Department, where 
wit, and humor, and scholarship lit up the dingy 
room; where Halpine, “late of Tammany Hall,” | 
revived the incidents of a campaign in Missouri | 


——the roughest, perhaps, that has been made in 
this war, but yet not without its relieving traits 
of wild fun and brave deeds; where Fessenden 
told, with quiet humor, the story of how Cap- 
tain Rhind singfe-handed captured a rebel fort ; 
where Ellwell, turning our thoughts for a mo- 
ment to a soberer and sadder strain, told of the 
last moments of the noble Mitchell, who died, | 
untimely, in the very room where we sat; and | 
in a few simple but eloquent words drew the | 
terrible picture of the plague, which, riveted | 
apparently to that single spot, not a hundred | 
feet in diameter, harmed not a sou! outside its | 
limits, but slew with its tainted breath every | 
man who ventured within the mysterious circle. 
‘* There were ten men in my office,” said a quiet 
gentleman, who sat at my elbow; ‘I am the | 
only one left alive.” And yet fifty, ay, twenty- | 
five yards, from the accursed spot where the 
deadly fever thus completely did its work, not a | 
man was harmed. 
I would like to picture for you one of those | 
evenings at Colonel Ellwell’s. I wish I could | 
make you see the dull, dingy room, with bare 
floor, into which I was enticed one rainy even- 
ing by the tall Colonel, under a promise of cof- 
fee; the half dozen shaky chairs, like the | 
stripes on the showman’s zebra, ‘not one alike ;” 
the round table, on which a volume of Mrs. | 
Browning jostled a treatise which doubtless 
made more difficult of comprehension some deep | 
military mystery; the great fire of pine wood, 
at which we sat, and by whose light we talked— 
or rather t’-.: talked, while I gladly listened. 
How little—how very little, we who stay at 
home know of the war, or of our soldiers! I don’t 
wonder sometimes that Europeans speak of our 
struggle as commonplace. The men who have 
written its history in the daily journals have been 
almost without exception commonplace. They | 
have been reporters in the lowest and poorest 
sense of the term, smart enough, perhaps, at 
hunting up “news,” having, indeed, when in 
search of an ‘‘item,” a nose as acute as the truffle- 
dog’s who smells out champignons in the oak for- 
ests of France; and like these wretched little curs 
they knew nothing, saw nothing, and smelt but 





| most bravely and nobly. 


| drop. 


one thixg; their peculiar and abnormal training 
gave them only a nose for news. For this reason 
we know really almost nothing of the romance of 
the war; the bravest deeds of our sailors and sol- 
diers pass, with few exceptions, unrecorded ; 
they are the talk of the camp, but the outer 
world scarce ever hears of them. The Crimean 
war was, beside ours, the most petty and vulgar 
of contests—without variety, with little incident; 
with but small opportunities for calling out the 
greater and rarer qualities of men. Yet see 
how the pens of a few capable, educated men 
gathered up every touching or heroic incident, 
and spread all before the world, till they made 
the struggle grand, and those who took part in 
it heroes. This no one has done for our brave 
fellows. ‘The incapables who are sent by en- 
terprising newspapers to hang on to the camp, 
and smell out news at head-quarters have nei- 
ther time nor genius to perform a broader part. 
They are able to tell us—and the enemy— 
times the general’s plan before it is yet fully 
formed; they can write for us tedious columns 
of what we don’t want to know; but as to giving 
us an idea of the war, of what qualities it has 
developed in American citizens, of what kind 
of men our soldiers are, how they bear their 
trials, what they think, what they talk of, what 
they aim to do, what they really do—scarcels 
one of them has done this, so far as I know. 

Here, for instance, as I write, is this attack 
on Fort Sumter, one of the greatest events in 
the history of modern warfare. There have 
been some ambitious descriptions of it, but none 
satisfactory to the man who wants to know not 
only the facts, but the spirit of it. The Tribune's 
correspondent wrote from on board the Jronsides, 
and his account is the only one worth reading. 
It presents such details as satisfy so far as they 
go; it has the smoke of battle about it; it left 
upon my mind an impression that there, in that 
ungainly hulk, were brave men, entering with 
unfaltering hearts upon a great experiment, in 
which, with untried means, they were to assault 
a place of unknown strength—of men who bore 
themselves as American seamen always have— 
In the other accounts 
which I have seen you read only of smoke and 
clap-bang, and lay the paper down as wise as 
when you took it up. And there it is likely to 
Even the 7ribune writer, who clearly has 
the spirit and ability, is content with his one 
letter; and all that we so want to know, and 
have the world know, of the conduct of our 
men, of the behavior of our ships, of the fierce 
and dreadful trial which both came out of un- 
harmed, is likely to be lost. 

Why, in any other country but this that one 
incident of the little Aeokuk, assigned to the 
rear of the file, but steaming up at the first op- 
portunity till she took the lead, and alone for 
some terrible minutes attacked Fort Sumter 
and bore the brunt of the enemy’s iron storm, 
would glorify the whole affair, and the nation 
woul] be made to feel prouder and heartier for 
knowing that such men as her captain and crew 
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are our countrymen, 
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When the news first came | volume ; 


the whole operation was conducted in 
by way of Richmond that the Keokuk was sunk, 


; | the closest secrecy, down to the very day when 
iy one who knew her commander said to me, ‘* If | the batteries opened upon the doomed fortress : 
ug Rhind was in the fight at all it is very likely to| and consequently the country knows scarcely 
: be true; for he was sure to lead the attack.” any thing of what its volunteer soldiers did there. 
> So when old Commodore Smith, at W ashing- | | Yet it was work more glorious to them, and to 
; ton, heard that the Congress had struck her | the nation of which they are a part, than the 


colors to the Merrimac, ‘‘ Then poor Joe’s dead,” | 
said he, quietly; knowing that his gallant boy, 
who commanded her, would never have struck | 
his colors. That story is one of the most precious | 
in our history ; it will make men of thousands | 
And so will the example | 


| winning of a battle. There is not, within gun- 


| shot of Pulaski, a hillock over ten feet high. 


The shore, on every side, is a wide beach of flat 
white sand, with marshes and quick-sand streteh- 
ing back. Over these marshes and quick-sands 


| our men hauled the planks with which the gun 


of the gallant Rhind, who, though he had the | platforms were made, the heavy siege guns, the 


u of American boys. 
i 
smallest and weakest ship of the fleet, never) shot and shell, the powder, and the hundred 
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stopped till he led the line. 

Nor are such men wanting. When the Galena 
lay in the James River, her captain, amend 
one: day sent a party on shore to reconnoitre. 
To protect them he swung his ship broadside to 
the shore and manned his guns. He had occa- | 
sion to go ashore on the opposite side, mean- 
time, and was called back by a sudden attack, 
by a rebel artillery and infantry force fring | 
from the bluffs upon his ship. He pulled back | 
as quickly as possible. The Galena lay with her | 
starboard side to the enemy; and, according to | 
naval etiquette, this side, which was receiving | 
the fire of the rebels, at close range, is that upon | 
which officers usually go on board. Captain | 
Rogers coming from the other side, steered | 
his gig around the stern of the Galena, pulled | 
up calmly to the starboard-gangway, under a 
pelting rifle and artillery fire, and stepped on 
board as coolly as though the enemy had been 
practicing with blank cartridge. The reporters | 
never happened upon this incident; but to me 
it seems of more value than a battle won—for 
the man who did that put a spirit into his crew, 
and established a tradition in the service, which 
will win us a dozen battles in time. 

Last year Rhind, of the Keokuk, lay in a 
wooden steamer, in one of the rivers of Florida. 
He had received information that the rebels were 
raising an earth-work on a bluff some miles 
above him, and that, to escape the miasma, the 
working party retired at nightfall to a high 
ridge, a mile and a half inland, leaving only a 
force of a dozen men to sleep in the bomb-proof, 
and keep guard. He pulled up one night in his 
gig, left his boat’s crew ‘‘in reserve,” in a clump 
of brush, some twenty-five yards from the fort, 
marched up alone, shot the sentinel on the para- 
pet, rushed up to the door of the bomb-proof, and 
demanded the immediate and unconditional sur- 
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render of the men within, on pain of instant 
death. The rebels, fifteen in number, imagined 
him to have a large force at his back, and sub- | 


other objects necessary for each battery, at dead 
of night, on moonless nights only, working in 
strictest silence, the orders passed along the line 
in whispers; themselves at every step sinking 
knee-deep in the cold mire. In those sand flats 
they raised by slow and careful labor a few hills, 
imperceptibly to the enemy, covering over each 
| night’s work with sedge and brysh to give it the 
appearance of a natural formation. In this te- 
| dious and exhausting labor they were engaged 
night after night, not for a week but for nearly 
eight weeks, till at last the batteries were com- 
plete, and the fort was theirs. For the bombard- 
ment was merely a matter of form ; the fate of 
Fort Pulaski was fixed when our guns were in 
| position. 

But of all this painful and severe toil, so cred- 
itable to the soldierly qualities of our volunteers, 
| the world knows literally nothing. 

It vexes me when I hear men say that the 
Americans are braggarts. If Englishmen had 
done this the world would not, for half a cen- 
tury at least, have heard the last of it. 

The Forty-eighth New York, now in garrison 
at Fort Pulaski, performed a large part of this 
work of the investment, and its present Colonel, 
Barton, described to me the toil and the suffer- 
ing of his men, and the patience and endurance, 
the magnificent spirit, with which they bore 
themselves through it all. We who listened to 
the recital could, in some measure, appreciate 
the difficulties of the work; for we had passed 
that morning close to the slight mounds which 
mark along the beach the sites of the batteries, 
and had seen something of the frightful marshes 
and quick-sands which line the flat shore here- 
Half an hour afterward we sat in Col- 
onel Barton’s quarters, and heard a West Point 
General sneering at American volunteers, and 
praising French soldiers at their expense. 

There is no occasion for sneers or faint praise. 


| If splendid fighting alone could have beaten the 
| enemy, the rebellion would long since have been 


missively stacked their arms; whereupon the | | crushed out; but generalship is needed as well: 
audacious Rhind called up his boat’s crew, and | let West Point answer for the lack of that. I 


marched his prisoners to the landing. 


sam no judge of soldiership, but I heard even 


The history of the siege of Fort Pulaski is | West Pointers acknowledge that the Forty-eighth 
written in a brief and dry official report by Gen- | |New York was as fine a regiment as any in the 


eral Gilmore, the engineer who superintended | 
the construction of the works. Not a hundred 


unprofessional readers have ever seen this little | 


service—*‘ as well drilled as the regulars.” The 
men have the look of soldiers ; they keep them- 
selves and their accoutrements neat and trim; 

















and it was a sight to make water come into one’s | 


eyes to stand on the parapet of the fort and see | 
them at evening parade. 

The fort was at this time fully prepared not 
only for a siege, but also to give any rebel iron- 
clad venturing down from Savannah a very warm 
reception. The Forty-eighth has been drilled in 
artillery as well as infantry practice; and the 
ranges from the fort have been so well laid down 
and so thoroughly practiced on, that it will bea 
lucky ship that passes there. 

The walls still bear abundant marks of the 
bombardment. One angle has been built up 
anew; but along two faces there are still visible 
shells, their square buts sticking out, but their 
sharp points fast and deep in the solid brick; 
as well as deep lines where shells and shot 
plowed their way, or striking, bruised the hard 
brick without penetrating. 

The rebel officers, to whom General Benham 
was so very civil, did not behave as well as was 
reported. They filled one at least of the cis- 
terns with rubbish; they defaced the walls of 
their quarters by throwing ink-stands and other 
objects at them; they did, in fact, all the dam- 
age they dared, for it is held a crime in military 
law for a garrison surrendering to destroy its 
material. 

In the evening we went to theatre. Cock- 
spur Island, on which the fort stands, is of small 
extent—a low sand islet. Outside the fort are a 
number of wooden houses; and one of these has 
been fitted up very neatly as a theatre, for the 
amusement of the garrison, which needs some- 
thing to while away the tedious and monotonous 
hours. The scenery, and in fact all the outfit, 
is astonishingly perfect ; there are even two pri- 
vate boxes; there are resplendent chandeliers, 
curled strips of tin taking the place of cut glass. 
‘*Here is the rain,” said one of the soldiers, 
doing the honors of the place in the afternoon, 
as he turned the barrelful of pease, the rattle of 
which signifies rain on the stage. 

‘** And where’s the thunder ?” inquired one. 

‘*Oh!” was the ready reply, ‘‘ the thunder’s 
down stairs.” The ‘‘Olympic Theatre, Fort 
Pulaski, Georgia,” is a gem in its way; and the 
‘* Barton Dramatic Association” has some really 
meritorious actors. The following programme 
of the evening’s amusement at which we were 
present, will show that an attractive ‘* bill” 
could be presented. In fact we saw, in the 
Savannah papers of the following day, that on 
the same evening ‘‘ Family Jars” was given also 
in the rebel city. 1 do not believe it was nearly 
as well played. 

The ladies were admirably gotten up, thanks 
to the skill and industry of Mrs. Barton and one 
or two other ladies who are at the fort; and the 
luckless landlady in ‘‘ Box and Cox” was so well 
done, that I fancied the part should always be 
played by as good an “Irishman” as the gallant 
Whitcomb. 

The house was crowded, and the audience 
appreciative. The music was better than in 
many New York houses, the regimental band— 
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which is eupported by a regimental fand—being 
in every way excellent. Of course the house 
will not hold the entire regiment; tickets are 
therefore issued to a certain number of men in 
each company for every performance, and every 
piece is pretty sure of a run of several nights, 
till all have heard it. 


OLYMPIC THEATRE! 
FORT PULASKI, GEORGIA, 
Maron 23, 1863. 

Performance will commence with the 
Laughable Farce of 
FAMILY JARS. 


Bs PORN: oo sis's Svc ccdccicet.cvs Mr. Dickson. 
eg ET ETE OL TTT Te * Barnes. 
a.) RL rr ere ‘** De Haven. 
PUGS 6 cea cesccnsesccccecvens -os ¢ Cox, 
eee nattenddvedosvas esaue “ Murphy. 
Emily edna ce s0ees qe eke eenek “* Burr. 

GUE oS csncsenccstnccaen set Mr. Owen. 

i ilietndhicaienrents 


After which the comic farce of 
THE SECRET; OR, HOLE IN THE WALL. 





DUE, . ccc ccosscvcccocccesscecesé Mr. Jas. White. 
bi DP Cox. 
i iin oo 550d 000050640 s800eoen “ De Haven. 
BEDE dais nocd pene o0.0d2 kenqeascenne * Owen, 
SEY nuh acd t00 when oeenddts cen eae * Burr. 
CRs 6 ccc ssccmtescesivccsseeee * Pease. 
ot ee eer Owen and Murphy. 
 — 
After which the 3d Act of 
OTHELLO. 
RED 0: whatexwaksansancecnsbens Mr. White. 
FAD 0 occonccdsovcsovcesescecsecens “ Dickson. 
1! Ter sl 
aeintancmiaaiita 
The whole to conclude with 
BOX & COX. 
BOE 2. cccccescccee eSrs heb bns cece Mr. Barnes. 
OT ee Ry pee “* Owen. 
WR. TOE. o 0.0.0.0.0 52000220000 0000 “ Whitcomb. 


Thus, you see, a person life has also its 
bright side. 

To visit the rebel lines under a flag of truce 
was so novel an experience that, when it was 
hinted to us that we might make it, we were 
but too delighted to accept. The little steam- 
er Mattano set out from the Fort about nine 
o'clock, bearing at her stern the American flag, 
and at her bow a broad square of milk-white 
bunting. She steamed rapidly up the tortuous 
river, till, on rounding a sharp turn, we came 
in sight of the obstructions by which the rebels 
have attempted to bar our way up to Savannah. 
Above them, and apparently close to them, 
lay a nondescript marine monster, which is 
the iron-clad battery Georgia. She lies there, 
moored with her broadside down the river, pre- 
pared to defend the narrow passage which is 
left in the barrier of piles for the ingress and 
egress of rebel craft. 

We steamed up steadily nearer and nearer, 
up to the mouth of Augustine Creek, past its 
upper bank, beyond it for some distance, and 
ever nearer and nearer to the enemy, till at last 
an angry flash from the broadside of the Geor- 
gia, and presently after a sharp report from her 
gun, warned us that we were far enough. 





‘Down anchor!” said the captain. 


“ Stop 
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her!” and we swung round and lay still, wait- 
ing for a rebel boat to come off to us. 

How I wished I was all eyes, and every eye 
a glass of two hundred magnifying power! It 
was, I think, the strangest scene I have ever 
beheld. On the right bank of the river a squad 
of rebel picket-guards stood near a smouldering 
fire, in the tall reeds, on the flat and evidently 
marshy shore, eying us, staring at us, in grim 
silence. I wonder what was in the minds of 
these grim and somewhat shabby soldiers ? 
Ahead of us, but a short mile away, were the 
two rows of piles sticking out of the water; and 
between them, through the opening I have spok- 
en of, a little rusty-looking rebel steamer pass- 
ed on her way up from Augustine Creek. I 
noticed that she did not stop, but.steamed right 
through the narrow passage. 

Beyond lay the Georgia—to a sailor’s eye a 
monstrous creature, something like, in appear- 
ance, to the pictures we have of the Merrimac ; 
with sides and ends sloping to the water at an 
angle of, I should think, 45 degrees, and cover- 
ed with long slabs or strips of railroad iron ; 
with a long box on top of the deck, which also 
appeared to be armored; and with her ports 
open. It is said that she proved unable to stem 
the tide in the river, and is therefore useless, ex- 
cept as a kind of floating fort, to bar our way 
to Savannah. 

How strange and incomprehensible it seemed 
that these men we saw standing on the shore 
were enemies, ready to take our lives; that, 
had we attempted to pass a hundred yards fur- 
ther up, yonder gloomy Georgia would have | 
belched forth shot at us to blow us out of water; 
that the fellows pulling down in that trim barge 
to communicate with us would have been glad 
to cut our throats; that the gallant young cap- 
tain who was our ‘ flag-of-truce officer” had a | 
price set on his head by the commander of the | 
men who now pull alongside and address him, 
and would be hanged if Beauregard could catch 
him and dared fulfill his threats. 

There was one of our company—a very civil 
man I have called him—who knew right well 
that the rebels would have been but too glad 
to have him in their possession ; and, curiously 
enough, picking up the Savannah paper which 
was given to us, the first paragraph which struck 
his eye was personal abuse of himself as a “‘ven- 
omous viper.” Nor was it a less curious coin- 
cidence that the paper which was given the 
rebel officer in return should be a number of | 
Harper’s Weekly, opening which, eagerly, as 
their boat shoved off, “our friends the enemy” | 
saw a broadside picture of the loyal negro troops | 
of Louisiana. It was a double hit. 

The young captain, who was our “< flag-of- | 
truce officer,” organized the first battalion of | 
colored soldiers in South Carolina. General | 
Beauregard threatened him and all others en- | 
gaged in that work with death if caught. ‘I 
thought they might as well get accustomed to 
the sight of him,” said General Hunter, ‘so I 
send him up whenever we dispatch a flag of 


truce.” It must be a charming thing thus to 
act the part of red rag to this raging rebel bull, 
I fear General Hunter does not understand the 
noble art of ‘* conciliating” the enemy, of which 
our Copperheads talk so much. 

They would not communicate. ‘‘ Our friends, 
the enemy, are surly to-day,” said the Captain, 
as we hove up anchor and steamed down the 
river again. Not even whisky would tempt 
them. Sometimes, we hear, they come on 
board and have a jolly time ; but returning in a 
tipsy state, it is probable that the poor wretches 
get hauled over the coals for their imprudence, 

Fourteen miles above Hilton Head lies Beau- 
fort, a pretty village, made up of what in the 
South are called ‘‘ mansions,” square, comfort- 
able-looking wooden houses, with verandas and 
large gardens. This was the summer and win- 
ter pleasure resort of many of the South Carolina 
conspirators and traitors. Here, in cool quiet, 
they hatched their treasonable plot—and I must 
say the nest seems a pleasant one, and doubtless the 
labors of incubation were lightened and cheered 
with many a fragrant ‘‘cobbler.” Beaufort— 
pronounced Bufort—stands on the bank of a broad 
river, where it gets a cool breeze in the hottest 
summer day. It is a retired nook of the world, 
where contemplative traitors might cozily chat 
and fear no sudden arrival of prying strangers. 
Negroes now live in many of the ‘‘ mansions,” 
and seem quite at home there. Doubtless, if it 
is true that the laborer is worthy of his reward, 
they have a better right to these places than the 


| masters who fled from them in such terror, when 


the panic-struck soldiers from Hilton Head cried, 
‘*The Yankees are coming !” 

As I walked under the generous shade of mag- 
nificent live-oaks, which abound hereabouts, and 
drank in the quiet spirit of the scene, I caught 
with it a sense of the base use to which this 
piece of earth had been put. Here, beneath 
these live-oaks, in this grove of tall and spread- 
ing pines, by these budding orange-trees, in the 


| portico of the rural church, the Rhetts, the Barn- 


wells, the Prescotts, the hundred other leading 
traitors conferred together ; here they deliberated; 


| here they planned, in sober councils, the ruin 


of their country ; here was nurtured that gigan- 
tic and inexcusable crime which has made so 


| many children fatherless, so many homes deso- 


late, that a few ambitious and unscrupulous aris- 
tocrats might have their fling against free govern- 
ment. 

It is a pleasant spot, this Beaufort ; but I hope 


whenever our soldiers leave it they will raze it 


to the ground, nor leave one stone standing on 
another of its foundations. The whole place is 
accursed. 

One day came in the Arago, and in her cer- 
tain pleasant-voiced ladies, on a tour of pleasure. 
Now the sweet smile of woman is a rarity in the 
Department of the South. The Secretary of 
War has forbidden her presence here, except as 
teacher to the colored children. Only a very 
few of the officers have their families here. 
Therefore a strange face, and what is more a 

















young face, and what is more a pretty face, such 
a phenomenon was sure to create some stir among 
the staff. Straightway plots were laid against 
this celestial visitor—or rather for her; and the 
Adjutant-General of the Department conceived 
the happy idea of conferring upon her a staff ap- 
pointment, with what views you will perceive if 
you read the following ‘‘ special order,” couched 
in proper military phrase : 
Heap-quarrters, Dept. or tue Soutu, 
Hitton Heap, 8. C., March 25, 1863 
SPECIAL ORDERS, ? 
A. No.1 5 
{ I. With her charming looks 
And all her graces, 
Miss Mary Brooks, 
Whose lovely face is 
The sweetest thing we have seen down here 
On these desolate Islands for more than a year, 
Is hereby appoiuted an extra Aide 
On the Staff of the General Commanding, 
With a Captain of Cavalry’s strap and grade, 
And with this most definite understanding : 


— II. That Captain Mary, 
Gay and airy, | 
At nine each day, until further orders, 
To Colonel Halpine shall report 
For special duty at these Head-quarters: 
And Captain Mary, 
(Bless the fairy!) 
Shall hold herself, upon all occasions, 
Prepared to ride 
At the Adjutant’s side 
And give him of flirting his regular rations; 
And she shan't vamoose 
With the younglings loose 
Of the junior Staff, such as Hay and Skinner; 
But, galloping onward, she shall sing, 
Like an everlasting lark on the wing— 
And she shan'’t keep the Adjutant late for dinner. 
{ III. The Chief Quarter-master of Department 
Will give Captain Mary a riding garment— 
A long, rich skirt of a comely hue, 
Shot silk, with just a suspicion of blue, 
A gipsy hat, with an ostrich feather, 
A veil to protect her against the weather, 
And delicate gauntlets of pale buff leather; 
Her saddle with silver shall all be studded, 
And her pony—a sorrel—it shall be blooded: 
Its shoes shall be silver, its bridle all ringing 
With bells that shall harmonize well with her sing- 
ing, 
And thus Captain Mary, 
Gay, festive, and airy, 
Each morning shall ride 
At the Adjutant's side 
And hold herself ready, on all fit occasions, 
To give him of flirting his full army rations. 
BY OOMMAND OF, ETO. 


I am sorry to have to add that the Captain 
proved insubordinate, and retired from the serv- 
ice after some days because she did not receive 
at once the promotion which she felt herself to 
deserve. 

A more charming spot than even Beaufort, 
and the coziest nook I found among these isl- 
ands, is Paris Island. Here stands a low-roofed, 
somewhat rude, broad-verandaed house, but a 
few steps from where the surf beats against the 
shore; it stands in a garden filled with a wilder- 
ness of roses, and oranges, and tall oleanders ; 
the negro quarters at a little distance, and not 
in view; and every thing about it is so quiet, so 
cool, so shady, the constant murmur of the sea 
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fills the air with so pleasant a dreaminess, that I 
thought, hither one might come, weary of the 
busy world, and live contented forever—nor ever 
long for a New York paper. 

But even to this pleasant spot the griefs and 
cares of the world intrude themselves, as witness 
this doleful ditty, which will, I trust, tell its own 
story to the reader; who will hope, with me, that 
an appeal so touching did not go unanswered : 


THE BUTCHERED BULL. 
A BALLAD OF PARIS ISLAND. 

Dear General H., my heart is full 

Lamenting for my butchered bull— 

The only bull our Islands had, 

And all my widowed cows are sad, 


With briny tears, and drooping tails, 
And loud boo-hoos and bovine wails, 
My cows lament with wifely zeal 

Their perished hones of future Veal. 


Sad is the wail of human wife 

To see her partner snatched from life; 
But he—the husband of a score— 

For him the grief is more and more! 


No future hope of golden cream ; 

Even milk in tea becomes a dream:— 
Whey, bonny-clabber, cheese and curds, 
Are now, ah me! mere idle words! 





The cruel soldiers, fierce and full 

Of reckless wrath have shot my bull; 
The stateliest bull—let se ffers laugh 
That e’er was “* Father” called by calf! 





A bull as noble, firm, and fair 

As that which aided Jove to bear, 
Europa from the flowery glade 

Where she, amidst her maidens, played. 
Quick to Van Vliet your order send 
(By Smith’s congenial spirit penned), 
And order him, in language full, 

At once to send me down a Bull:— 
If possible, a youthful beast, 

With warm affections yet unplaced, 
Who to my widowed cows may prove 
A husband of enduring love. 


One day we sailed over to St. Helena to wit- 
ness a review of part of the forces. To see sev- 
eral thousand men drawn up under arms, to see 
them moving at the word of command like one 
great machine, one vast body of which the gen- 
eral is the head, to watch the thousands of bay- 
onets glistening in the sun, and to feel, in the 
tremor of the air, the steady tramp of their feet, 
is surely a stirring sight. But it did not move 
me greatly, after all; for at that distance from 
which you see this the men lose their individu- 
ality to you; they seem no longer so many thou- 
sand men, but so many links in a great chain, so 
many parts ofa great machine. You do not see 
| the whites of their eyes; you do not know wheth 
| er they are hot or cool, whether they enjoy it or 

think it a bore, what they are thinking about at 
all under their blue caps. For me a more in- 
| teresting study was found in the faces of the sol- 
diers not parading, who lounged around, on the 
| outer circle, looking on at their brethren. Many 
of our fellows will never make soldierly figures ; 
as thay say at sea of a man who has not the cut 
| of a sailor, ‘‘the hay-seed sticks to his collar.” 
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enough almost to make a rule for the ~elves— | of the officers here have blue eyes. Almost with- 
magnificent, bronzed, full-bearded, fusu-blooded | out exception, those of higher rank have fine 


fellows, who look as though they had but just | 


noses—large, and of that shape and prominence 


stepped out of the canvas of one of Paul Dela-| which is the surest indication of power in a man. 


roche’s grand battle-pieces. 
see so many gray-beards—and to find very many 
among these who look as though they had been 
through a dozen campaigns, so firm, so stern, 
with such sure steadiness of eye, with such genu- 
ine soldierly grace and dignity they lounge about. 

As those looking on pressed forward and over- 
lapped the line, an orderly rode along and urged 
them back; and I was both amused and gratified 
at the words he uttered: ‘* Step back, step back, 
gentlemen,” he cried out; ‘‘fall back farther 
yet. Ican ride over you if I must,” he added, 
when the men did not give place fast enough ; 
and with a good-natured smile the long line fell 
back. 

As the regiments filed past the General and 

his staff, once in a while would come along an 
old worn, battle-stained, shot-riddled flag, and 
hen you would hear a murmur of admiration 
ripple along the line of spectators, and the eyes 
of the soldiers would gleam, and their swarthy 
faces fill with the healthy blood, stirred by the 
fine sight; and those regiments which bore 
such flags walked more proudly, and filed by in 
more solid phalanx, it seemed to me, looking at 
no one, but soberly following that flag. 

But it was when I saw the Sixty-seventh Ohio 
march up, their brave young Colonel, Voorhees, 
riding at their head, that J was most deeply 
touched. They were the only Ohio boys there, 
and though I knew probably not a man of them 
except their Colonel, suddenly the water came 
into my eyes, and I felt like shouting out—Hur- 
rah for the old Buckeye State! 

Some people tell you that-all State pride is 
wrong in these days; but they might as well 
assert that you should not love your mother bet- 
ter than any other elderly lady of your acquaint- 
ance. 

Walking over the field after the review, I 
came upon the fragments of an unlucky snake, 
which had got under the hoofs of the prancing 
staff horses, and now lay crushed into at least a 
dozen lifeless pieces ; a type, I hope, ‘of the fave 
of that serpent, Rebellion, which has reared its 
head among us. 

Such as I have described is the round we 
made in a short visit to Port Royal. You may, 
if you are active, go farther—and very likely fare 
worse. Army officers are very kind; one gal- 
lant Colonel placed me under lasting obligations 
by an offer to take me out to see the line of rebel 
pickets. ‘‘It’s first-rate fun, and a splendid 
ride! They do take a shot at us, as we dash by, 
sometimes ; but then their powder is poor, and 
they don’t often hit any one.” Such were the 
words with which he sought to charm me. 

I invited him to go to the royal-mast head of the 
Wabash with me: ‘‘ You get a fine prospect,” 
said I; ‘‘and those who get up there don’t often 
fall down.” 





I was surprised to | But among General Hunter's staff there are more 


blue eyes than black, though the General him- 
self has sraall, piercing black eyes, which open 
out wonderfully when he is a little excited, 
Admiral Du Pont, who is one of the most mag- 
nificent looking men I have seen, with a fine 
grizzly mustache, has blue eyes—clear and cool 
and determined, as such a man’s should be. I 
have heard that Hooker has also blue eyes; and 
Rosecrans has, I know. Altogether, at Port 
Royal, the blue-eyed and fair-haired men seem- 
ed to rule—under the Commanding General, who 
has hair straight and coal-black as an Indian’s. 

On our return voyage the ship ran in, when 
off Charleston, to take letters from the blockad- 
ing fleet. It was a magnificently clear, bright 
day, and as we stood in to speak to the Jronsides, 
which lay at anchor squarely in front of the har- 
bor’s mouth, Fort Sumter was in plain view, 
and those who had good eyes could distinguish, 
without a glass, the rebel flag floating above its 
walls, and the spires of Charleston in the farther 
distance. 

‘*There’s that cursed rag!” said an old man-of- 
war’s man, gritting his teeth as he pointed to it. 
‘** How long is it to wave in our faces there ?” 

The New Ironsides seemed a monstrous creat- 
ure as she lay in battle trim, with masts down 
and upper deck clear. Such a mass of iron has 
a singular effect on a ship’s compasses. We 
steamed within a short ship’s length of her, first 
on one side, then on the other; and the pilot 
called my attention to our compass, which veered 
nearly three points by reason of the attraction of 
the iron ship near us, first in one direction, then 
in the opposite, as we changed sides. 

Speaking of letters reminds me of a slip, giv- 
en us by an officer at Hilton Head, containing 
the address of a letter sent by one of his soldiers 
to the post-office. Here itis. I only hope the 
letter reached its destination : 

“To my own Dear Biddy, who is at home, crying out 
her eyes out because her own dear husband is in the army 
—Mr. Post Master will you please be kind enough to hand 
this over to her imadiately after it gets to Uniontown, 
fayette County, State of Pennsylvania, Ameriky." 


The blockading squadron was lying close in, 
most of the ships at anchor, forming a kind of 
semicircle about the wide mouth of the bay. 
Here every thing looked warlike. On one wood- 
en steamer the men were busy lashing the chain 
cable along the side, to protect the machinery 
from an ugly shot. Sailing by another, we were 
hailed and warned not to run over the target; 
and looking closeiy we saw a floating mark, set 
up to practice the boys at gunnery. Those old 
salts who fancy that the invention of steam has 
exterminated the race of true sailors should 
come down here. They will see, on board the 
Wabash and other ships, as fine a set of thor- 
ough-bred seamen as any navy ever boasted. 











MISSING 








MISSING. ' 
N the little, low, vine-covered porch, half dreaming, sits Mabel, the maiden, 
And sings to her heart the old music—his farewell (oh, where is he now ?): 
‘‘Blue eyes true and tender, brown curls glinted gold by love’s halo they played in, 
Be true to your colors! Beloved, chase shadow from heart and from brow.” 


Oh! blithe, trusting heart, recking naught of the future, but resting so wholly 
In memory sad of the parting, in hope of the meeting so sweet! 
‘No shadow!” she singeth; yet ever the Shadow creeps surely and slowly ; 
Ah! near and yet nearer; now flinging its gloom o’er the sunny old street. 


“The postman—a letter! a letter?” ‘‘ No, lady, but news of a battle— 
Sad news for my poor wife—our boy! His name’s in the list of the killed. 
Our brave fellows fell where they fought, gained nothing, were slaughtered like cattle.” 


” 


‘¢God help you!” she prayed, as she stood in the Shadow, bewildered and chilled. 





‘Full list of the wounded and dead.” Ah! see how her white fingers falter 
In eagerness, dread, and suspense. Poor heart, throbbing wildly with fear; 
Blue eyes, that grow dim as they glance at the name of some other one’s Walter, 
With a full-hearted sigh and a sob, ‘‘ Thank God, that his name is not here!” 


Ay, bless God for that, in the hush of deep sympathy, tender and solemn, 

For those whose poor hearts had been broken, o’er words which she hastily read ; 
Then, fearlessly turning the paper, she sees in the very next column 

‘*The missing, supposed to be left on the field, badly wounded or dead.” 


Great God! are such shuddering heart-cries the price of a warrior’s glory? 
‘Oh, Walter! my Walter! none other’s, mine only one, tender and brave!” 
The battle-field flashes before her. Dark Night, hide the vision so gory! 
She sees him alone in his anguish—she far away, helpless to save. 


‘It is bitter, too bitter: O Father! have pity; I still am thy creature, 
Yet can not look onward or upward. Is heart-breaking agony wrong ?” 
Dear Saviour, who knowest our griefs, in Thine infinite tenderness reach her 
Gethsemane’s might and its meekness, to suffer, be still, and be strong! 


Young Life, with thy diadem royal, the crown of a love true and tender, 
The joy of thy day-dawn has perished, the glory of sunset has passed ; 
Love’s banner is trailing in ashes; like a mirage has vanished its splendor; 
For ‘ Missing’ is every where written. The Shadow has fallen at last. 
Some murmur, ‘‘ He was but a private!” Ah! well, to the Master up yonder, 

The soul of a private is precious as that of the General-in-Chief; 
And the mightiest monarch on earth never knew a love truer and fonder 
Than that of the woman who wrestles all night with the angel of grief. 


‘‘He died for his country,” friends whisper; ‘‘and sweet are his slumbers, unbroken 
By footfall of friend or of foe, or the dash and the moan of the waves. 
Heart-violets spring from his ashes, and tenderest words ever spoken 
Are breathed o’er the hero-hearts resting afar from their ancestors’ graves.” 


Ah! yes; but the heart smitten sorest is mute amid noisier sorrow, 
Unheeding the wail of the nation beside every patriot’s tomb. 

Oh! leave her, I pray you in pity, alone with her dead till to-morrow, 
To bury with him the sweet flowers that never more here are to bloom. 


Oh! well for her, poor heart! the angel whose light touch as swiftly doth alter 
The full-chorded music of life to a monody thrillingly sad, 
Yet holds the mute heart-strings unbroken. 


Faith looks up and whispers, ‘‘Oh, Walter, 
You will not be missing forever! 


For that [ bless God and am glad.” : 
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H! how the music, the wild war-music, 

rose and swelled as the company marched 
down the street of the little country town! How 
the banners shook and the bayonets glittered in 
the August sunshine! Blue were the skies over- 
head, and along the way-side the fields were 
green, and the scent of flowers was in the air. 
For a moment Margery Dane looked out from 
her window; then she drew down the curtain, 
and held her hands over her ears, trying to shut 
out sight and sound. 

** Are they treading on the ground or on my 
heart ?” she cried, with a passionate despair in 
hertones. ‘‘ He is marching away, and he will 
never march back again. Pity me, Heaven; I 
am losing my last sight at him.” 

Up again went the curtain, but the last man 
had gone by. ‘The martial music floated back, 
softened by distance to pity and tender pain, in- 
stead of triumph. Margery was indeed alone. 

She had had a lonely life. Not that she had 
been poor, or ill-treated, or in any wise perse- 
euted. But she had neither father nor mother, 
brothers nor sisters. She had a fortune of her 
own; a very comfortable one they called it in 
that little country town ; and the uncle and aunt 
with whom she lived were kind to her and sel- 
dom crossed her wishes. But if you have ever 
lived just such a life, you know what loneliness 
means. One would rather have even harsh 
blame from those whose love is their authority 
than the cool kindness of people too indifferent 
to censure. Margery had not been morbid or 
sentimental in girlhood, or even in childhood. 
When her heart ached for love, for mother-kisses 
and fatherly praises, she scarcely understood 
what she wanted herself, and only betrayed the 
secret pain by her utter recklessness of danger. 
No boy in Westville rode such gay horses, or 
climbed such high trees, because not a boy there 
but knew some heart would ache if ill befell 
him. Want of love made Margery reckless. 

But when she was sixteen love came. It was 
the old, sweet story. She grew in six months 
from romping, reckless girlhood to gentle, reti- 
cent, and most graceful womanhood. All the 
tenderness of her nature, which had waited so 
many years for its object, overflowed at last: 
longing, dreaming heart, passionate, earnest soul 
were satisfied. And for once she built no altar 
to a false idol. Her nature was so pure it test- 
ed those she met like a touchstone. It had no 
affinity with evil, and her choice fell worthily. 
Nelson Harding deserved all—love, confidence, 
tender girlish trust. I think, too, his devotion 
was not less intense than her own—not less ut- 
terly absorbing. He, too, was an orphan, and 
the new tie was his all. 

They had been engaged six months when the 
war broke out. They were not to marry for 
two or three years; but they met daily, and so 
waiting was not wearisome. When the war be- 
gan Margery had been half afraid Nelson would 
think that his duty called him; but he told her 


he would wait until there was more need of hin: 


so many were ready to go then. So she had a 
year and over to be happy in. Then came the 
call for the three hundred thousand, and two 0) 
three nights afterward Nelson Harding, with 
the words she dreaded— 

“T ought to go, Margery. Shail 1?” 

‘*Go home now, Nelson, and come and ask 
me again to-morrow.” 

She dared not answer him then, for she was 
torn between the fear of losing him and the fear 
of doing wrong. She felt that she must be alone 
in the universe with God in order to see the 
truth clearly. 

When he was gone she went up stairs to the 
little room where, for so many years, the solita- 
ry child had cried out of her heart's else mut- 
tered loneliness to the ‘solitary God.’” What 
was required of her now? When Heaven gave 
her no father or mother, only Nelson, was it not 
meant that she should keep the gift? Could it 
be that already the giver was asking for it back 
again? And yet were not the chosen people in 
all ages taught to offer of their best—to lay their 
first-fruits upon the altar? Ought she not to 
think it Heaven’s bounty that gave her oppor- 
tunity to make a sacrifice so costly ? 

All the night she sat there before her window, 
or knelt beside her bed, until the daily miracle 
of dawning repeated itself—repeated its tender 
pink flushes above the hills, its tremulous mists, 
its airs of balm, its broadening glory of sunrise! 
Soon he would come. Soon she must tell him 
what to choose: life and love for her and him, 
or—the right. With that word her soul grew 
strong. She would be the consoler, not the 
temptress. 

When her lover looked into her eyes he knew 
her thought. Still he asked the question, 

“ What am I to do, Margery ?” 

‘¢ What God and your own soul tell you?” 

** And you, child ?” 

“T am to wait and bear; or, perhaps, I too 


| shall find my work.” 


So Nelson Harding had marched away in the 
August sunshine, and Margery Dane was to 
commence her waiting. 

Honor to the brave who fight and conquer, or 
fight and fall! But is theirs the hardest fate ? 
Do not those suffer more who can not lose in ac- 
tion their fear and anguish ?—who must count 
slow hours, shudder at tidings of onward move- 
ments, live on fragments of newspapers? Ay; 
and is it not true that every bullet shoots double, 
and the shot which flies farthest makes the sorest 
wound ? 

But Margery’s waiting did not last long. So 
soon, that it scarcely seemed as if the regiment 
could have reached its destination, the news of 
Antietam came. The Sixteenth were engaged 
in it, and she read among the wounded the name 
of Lieutenant Nelson Harding. She wasa slight, 
delicately - organized little thing. Her tall, 
strong lover had been wont to call her his child; 
but the child did not shriek or faint. She did 
not even cry. Some spirit other than her own 
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seemed to have taken possession of her—a cool, 
brave spirit, strong to do and to dare! She 
went to the room where her uncle and aunt 
were sitting together. They started when they 
saw the white, firm face, whence all the pink 
prettiness was gone as utterly as if it had been 
touched by death. 

‘“‘T am going to Washington, uncle. Lieu- 
tenant Harding is wounded. He will be in the 
hospital. The next train leaves in an hour.” 

“But, child, you must not go alone!” said 
Mr. Dane, with startled face and wondering 
eyes. ‘*Do you want me?” 

" «© As you please. It might be a help, if you 
could get away in time. ‘There is only an 
hour.” 

She shut the door. Her uncle and aunt ex- 
changed glances. 

‘She will go,” Mrs. Dane said; ‘I know 
her. Of course, you had better go to take care 
of her.” 

That settled it. Mrs. Dane’s judgments were 
always final. 

When the long journey was over, and Mr. 
Dane and his niece stood on the threshold of 
the Baltimore hospital, to which they had been 


sent from Washington, they met there a Con- | 


necticut surgeon whom they knew. Mr. Dane 
inquired of him for Lieutenant Harding. 

‘There is no hope for him, poor fellow!” was 
the answer, and then Surgeon Hunt met Mar- 
gery’s eyes, and remembered that she was Nel- 
son Harding’s promised wife. He murmured a 
sincere but half indistinct apology, which her 
clear tones cut short : 

‘*Thank you—do not blame yourself. I want- 
ed to hear the truth. It was best that I should 
know it before Isaw him. Now show me where 
he is, please.” 

** Nelson!” 


She had been standing for a moment watch- 


ing him. Eyes and mouth were shut resolutely | 
But his ghastly face was | 


against tear or moan. 
eloquent. She could see in his convulsed feat- 
ures the tortures he was bearing silently. At 
her voice his eyes opened. The old fond look 
replaced the pain in them. I think he forgot 
for a moment that he was suffering when he saw 
the slight form at his bedside, and heard the 
voice, the well-known, well-loved voice. He 
put out his hand: 

“« Child—love—Margery !” 

**Did you expect me, Nelson?” 

‘* To-morrow, not to-day. Ihad not thought 
you could be here so soon. I was waiting for 
your coming to die. I think I should have 
waited a week if need were. But the agony is 
horrible.” 

She bent over him, and left a kiss on the pale 
forehead. He drew her closer then, and his 


lips clung to hers with a long, despairing press- 
ure. 
“To think after to-night I shall never kiss 


you again, Margery. If we meet in heaven it 
will not be as here. I shall love your spirit; 
but it seems to me I shall miss all this vanished 
sweetness of tender eyes, loving lips, softly fall- 
ing hair. God help us, child, how little the best 
of us know where we are going!” 

Then she comforted him with her clearer vis- 
ion, her stronger faith. It could not be for 
long, she whispered, their parting. She would 
be his, through all time and all eternity, just as 
truly as now. 

For hours he lay with her hand in his—wait- 
ing. It was a strange feeling he had had when 
he heard her voice and met her eyes—a feeling 

| that she had brought him his release from pain 
—that now even Death would treat him gently. 
But the strange thought may have been true. 
Through those long waiting hours, with he 
hand in his, he did not suffer. He only felt 
his strength ebbing away, and knew that his life 
was dissolving into moments. Just at the last 
his face brightened, and he whispered, 

| ‘*Something tells me you are right, Margery. 
The future will not be dim and pale beside the 
present. It will be brighter. My soul before 
it leaves the body is asserting its own immor- 
tality. I know now that I shall live hereafter. 
Never think you are solitary again, child. I 
shall live, and I shall love you. Day-times and 
night-tides will bring you nearer to me, each 
one.” 

Then a pause, broken only by her tears, which 
wet his hair, and her kisses on his lips—then he 
| cried, with one last effort, 

‘* Never be sorry, Margery, that I went. I 
am not. I fell doing God’s work. If I had 
turned my back upon the right I should have 
lost more than life. God loves you, Margery. 
| Be patient. One more kiss.” 
| She bent to give itto him, but when she raised 
| her head there was no light in the swiftly glaz- 
ing eyes—his soul was marching on. 

Oh, if I could but have told you that he got 
better-——that her coming brought him healing— 
that he lived to love her in this world! You 

would not have thought my story so sad then; 

| but mayhap it would have been sadder. It is 
the sleep which knows no earthly waking, and 
not the life of earth which God promises as : 
reward to His beloved; and is there not some- 
thing at once nobler and more joyful than life in 
| dying for a good cause? The story of such a 
death should kindle courage. There are still 
| souls left strong enough to give thanks for mar- 
| tyrdom. 

Margery Dane found her work when Nelson 
Harding died. She is a nurse in a hospital— 
so grave, so still, so thoughtful, and so tender, 
that her youth is pardoned and forgotten, even 
as she has forgotten it herself. Ithink she will 
live while her country has need of her, and then 
she will not be sorry to go to her love and her 
rest. 
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THE SPIRIT PHOTOGRAPH. 
T was the evening of a disagreeable day, the 
31st of March, of this present year. Rain 
and snow mingled together; but the very dreari- 
ness of the weather prompted me to call upon 
the Dudleys, who were suffering a most melan- 
choly domestic bereavement. The servant ad- 
mitted me without announcement, as I was the 
confidential friend of the family. Miss Dudley 
was sitting in a chair with her head bowed over 
the arm; and, when she raised her face to greet 
me, I saw she had been weeping. Dudley was 
walking up and down, back and forth, with slow, 
dragging steps, his head sunk on his breast. I 
sat down beside Caroline, taking her hand in 
mine, for we were engaged to be married when 
the year of mourning had expired. 

‘*This weather is enough to depress even the 
happy,” I said; ‘‘ but I wish that I had found 
you more cheerful. Do you not think that you 
ought to overcome, so far as possible, this trouble, 
for Dudley’s sake? It is killing him.” 

**T know it, and that is what gives me so 
much pain. Of course my grief is nothing 
compared with his. But it breaks my heart to 
see him so changed. I fear that, if he does not 
die outright, a worse calamity will happen. 
Sometimes I fear for his mind.” 

The disaster which had brought such irre- 
mediable ruin upon the house of Dudley was 
the loss of his wife. Her youth, her beauty, 
her devotion to him, and the tragic manner of 
her death, were reasons apparent to all why his 
sorrow should be deeper than that of many oth- 
ers similarly bereaved. To me, who knew 
something of the characters of both, and of the 
intense love which seemed to blend their beings 
into one, it was almost a marvel that he sur- 
vived her at all. When I had seen them to- 
gether in the freedom of their own home the 
thought had more than once occurred to me 
that the existence of each was dependent upon 
that of the other. Yet she had perished, sud- 
denly—been swept from him by a swift and ter- 
rible catastrophe, which had hardly allowed 
them a parting embrace. 


In the autumn of 1862 Dudley had been call- | 
His wife per- | 


ed to Havana upon business. 
suaded him to permit her to accompany him. 
How well I remembered that splendid autumn 
day upon which they sailed! Caroline and 
myself staid with them on the vessel until the 
last moment. How beautiful Mrs. Dudley look- 
ed as she waved her handkerchief to us from the 
deck, the bright color lighting up her always el- 
oquent face into the loveliest animation! We 
had watched the noble vessel until it was a 
speck out in the Narrows; then we had turned 
away with a sigh, half sad, and yet not sad. 
We had no presentiment of evil; and when her 
brother and his wife returned Caroline and I 
were to be married. 

That vessel was fated never to touch the Cu- 
ban shores. When but twelve hours from Ha- 
vana, at midnight, in the midst of darkness and 


| influence with him. 


storm, she was run into by another ship, and 
sank in fifty minutes. Thrown from his berth by 
the severity of the collision, Dudley seized his 
trembling wife under his arm, forcing his way 
through the disordered crowd from the cabins. 
already filling with water, to the upper deck. 
Here he maintained his place while the men and 
officers made efforts to launch the boats. Th 
first of these filled and went down. The second 
was more successfully managed. A few women, 
to whom was given the first chance, were lower- 
ed into it, by the light of lanterns whose uncer- 
tain gleam made the tempest more appalling. 
Mrs. Dudley elung to her husband, begging to 
be allowed to stay with him until he, too, should 
be permitted to make this desperate effort at 
salvation. But, for once, her prayers had no 
His desire for her safety 
overruled the pleading of love. With almost 
rudeness he tore away her clinging arms; the 
rope was fastened about her waist, and she was 
lowered down. The lantern threw a strange 
beam upon her pallid face, turned to him, as 
she swung off from the ship’s side; and that was 
the last ook he had of the countenance dearest 
to him. The few men who manned the oars 
put out to get away from the vortex which the 


vessel would make in sinking; a great wave 
rolled in upon it; and the cry went forth that 


the boat had gone down. Then Dudley, caring 
no more for his own life, jumped into the boil- 
ing sea. But the crew of the uninjured vessel 
picked him up before life was extinct, and he 
recovered consciousness to find himself in the 
cabin of the other ship. Until long after day- 
light the vessel lingered around the spot, until 
all hopes of rescuing any floating persons who 
might be clinging to pieces of the wreck were 
over. Then it continued on its way to New 
York. 

Over four months had elapsed, during which 
a ray of light had hardly penetrated Dudley’s 
despair. His sister shared his darkened life, 
deferring our marriage, and withdrawing from 
society to devote herself to him. I was almost 
the only one, outside of their near circle of rela- 
tives, whom they cared to see. 

At times Dudley would be possessed of a 
strange fancy that his wife might not be dead— 
that she might have escaped, and be now in 
some remote portion of the world, whither some 
passing bark had conveyed her. Facts and the- 
ories were against him. The boat which they 
had seen overwhelmed by the waves had never 
been heard from. Another boat, which had put 
out last, had succeeded in landing upon an isl- 
and coast, after three days of floating on the 
waste of waters; but in all human probability 
the first boat had gone down within five min- 
utes after she left the ship's side. Sometimes 
Dudley would work himself into an alarming 
state of excitement, avowing his belief that his 
wife was alive. His only argument was, that 


if she were dead she certainly would vouchsafe 
him some token, to put his mind at rest. 
This evening of the 3lst of March I felt 











light-hearted and joyous, despite the sad faces 
of my friends. My spirits had risen triumph- 
ant over the weather, over the gloom induced by 
sympathy with others, even over the impatience 
I sometimes felt at the long-delayed consum- 
mation of my wishes. I am sure that my face 
shone with pleasure, for I had that day received 
a letter containing news of an access of fortune, 
which had exhilarated me beyond the power of 
my ordinary troubles to subdue. 

Suddenly Dudley stopped in front of us. His 
eyes, looking larger and darker than ever from | 
the sunken lines about them, were fixed upon 
me with an intensity almost unbearable. 

‘*Ts it not strange,” said he, ‘‘that all this 
time—all this time—she has sent me no mes- 
sage ?” | 

[ was surprised as well as startled by his ques- 
tion. Despite his theory that, if she were dead, 
she would comfort him by some special message, | 
I had not realized that he was really seeking | 
consolation in looking for some palpable token 
from the spiritual world. It was too much op- 
posed to his previous habits of thought. 

‘* What have you expected ?” was all I could, 
for the moment, say. 

** Any thing to prove that she is still mine, in | 
death as well as life.” 

It was just then an idea flashed upon me which | 
I hoped would save him from the madness which, 
at times, I apprehended might destroy his brain, 

| 
| 


| 








noble and massive as its structure was. I re- 
solved to lay the details of my plan before Caro- 
line, at the same time imparting to her the piece 
of good fortune which had occurred tome. For 
this purpose I drew her away into the library, 
where, in a brief time, I unfolded my ideas and 
expectations. When we returned to the parlor 
she took her brother’s arm, walking up and down | 
the rooms with him. 

‘*Have you seen any of these spirit-photo- 
graphs, brother?” 

‘* What are they?” He ceased walking, look- 
ing inquiringly at her. 

‘¢' There are photographers, nowadays, who fix 
the shadows of souls as well as bodies—so they 
say! The spirit of the deceased friend wished | 
for appears beside the picture of the sitter, faint | 
and shadowy, as becomes a spirit, but still quite | 
palpable.” i 

** You smile, Caroline ; are you jesting ?” 

‘*No, I am only relating the last marvel of | 
spiritualism.” 

‘*What do you think of it?” directing his | 
question to me. 

‘*Tt’s rather a new thing, even with the spirit- | 


much into the phenomena. But when you 
spoke so earnestly of having expected a mes- 
sage from Eleanora, it occurred to me that it 


could hardly come in a more acceptable or more | 


convincing shape than this.” 
‘*To-morrow we will make the experiment. 
If there is any such thing possible I know that 


Eleanora will come tome. I shall be permitted | 


THE SPIRIT P 


ualists themselves. I have not made up my} 


mind about it. In fact, I have never inquired | 
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to see her. If she does not come, I shall know 
she is still alive.” 

It was decided that we should go at two o'clock 
the next day to the photographer whom I had 
selected. When we entered the Gallery we 
became conscious of a peculiar influence perme- 
ating our very souls. As a person in the dark, 
in total silence and seeing nothing, yet perceives 
the presence of another who approaches him, so 
each of us perceived an intangible something 
which thrilled us beyond speech. But few words 
were spoken. The business-like manner of the 
operator was in curious contrast to the intense 
emotions of those who hung upon his move- 
ments. In answer to Dudley’s question, he 
said that the day was excellent for his purpose. 
He arranged his plates, screens, and camera with 
a matter-of-fact air, as if he were not about to 
attempt to catch and fix the fleeting shadow of 
the immortal soul divested of its garment of 
earth. It struck me as being a strange mixture 
of the material and spiritual—this preparation 
of chemicals, this assistance of the ethereal light 
— itself the nearest to spirit of tangible sub- 
stances—this arrangement of screens and burn- 
ishing of glass, by such palpable apparatus to 
seize the image of the immortal soul and retain 
it for the gaze of mortal eyes. I presume no 
such reflections had place in the mind of Dud- 
ley. Soul, thought, and sense were concen- 
trated upon one object. 

Obedient as a child he submitted himself to 
the directions of the operator. When all was 
ready he seated himself in the chair placed for 
the purpose. Standing at one side of the room, 
before the door of a smaller apartment used as a 
dressing-room for ladies, was a large screen. 
Caroline had gone into this apartment for a few 
moments when we first arrived; but she now 
stood by my side silently waiting for the finale. 
I knew by her irregular breathing and slight 
paleness that she was much agitated. 

The screen was drawn forward a few feet to- 
ward the sitter, and another placed to throw out 
the back-ground. By the arrangement thus 
effected the subject was half inclosed in an im- 
provised apartment which shut out a great part 
of the room from his observation. 

The operator then gave him a few directions : 

‘* Fix your eyes and your mind both upon the 
camera. I will not withdraw the cap until I 
discern from your expression that your atten- 
tion is sufficiently concentrated. Only of one 
thing be sure, whatever you may feel or become 
conscious of, as you value the result to be ob- 
tained do not betray any emotion. temain 
motionless and silent until I give you liberty to 
move and speak. Above all, do not be tempted 
to turn to see that which you feel approaching 
you. Many persons become so agitated in the 
moment of trial as to render futile their own 
wishes. I believe you have more firmness.” 

Dudley made a brief response to the effect 
that he should fulfill his part. He fixed his 


eyes upon the camera with a steady gaze. Once 
or twice his eyelids trembled, and his hands 
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clutched each other with the effort at restraint 
which he made. 

Presently the cap was taken off, and—after a 
moment which might have been years to him— 
was replaced. Mindful of his promise, he did 
not speak or turn his head until he was re- 
quested to leave his chair. During the time of 
waiting for the photograph to be brought out on 
the glass he moved restlessly about. 

‘*Tt is the best I have ever taken,” he said, 
as he placed the glass carefully in Dudley’s out- 
stretched hand. 

We crowded close to look over his shoulder. 
The marvel had been wrought! ‘There was he, 
with his keen, eager look; and there, a little to 
one side, and just behind him, a part of her 
figure hidden by him, was Eleanora. She seemed 
almost to float, so light was her poise as she 
bent over his shoulder. 


about her throat and shoulders as if the breezes 
of heaven were at that instant stirring them. 
She appeared to be robed in some ethereal text- 
ure, clasped by a girdle at the waist, and flow- 
ing in full folds about her limbs. It was Elea- 


? 


nora, the fair young wife, as we all remembered 


her. She wore a joyful expression, as if it was | 


an intense pleasure to be near her husband; but 


it seemed to me that the sweet face had a slight- | 


ly thinner, maturer look, as if she, too, had suf- 
fered from having been torn so suddenly from 
her earthly home. 

The photographer was uneasy lest Dudley, in 
his ecstasy, should press the plate to his lips and 
mar the impression. He took it gently from 
him, remarking, 

‘* This is altogether the best spirit photograph 
I have ever taken. It is miraculous! Mrs, 
Dudley’s likeness is as vivid and perfect as your 
own.” 

** And she was here,” cried Dudley, ‘‘as really 
and truly as I am, oras you are! Oh what hap- 
piness is this, to feel that our loved ones are 
separated from us by so slight a barrier. I tell 
you I heard the rustle of her garments as dis- 
tinctly as if, in life, she were coming once more 
to bless me with her touch and smile. I de- 
tected the very odor of violets, the perfume she 
always used. Yes, as true as God vouchsafed 
me this token, I felt her breath on my cheek.” 

At this moment his glance became fixed upon 
the opposite side of the room. He gazed a mo- 
ment in silence, then resumed in a rapt tone, 
like one who speaks in a vision, ‘*I do see her! 
she is there now. Ibehold her plainly. Elea- 
nora! She doubts—she hesitates! Do not go 
—stay with me!” 

We looked, and beheld with our own eyes the 
truth of what he asserted. As distinctly as ever 
we beheld a friend in the broad light of day, 
there stood Mrs. Dudley, wavering between fly- 
ing and approaching. Her hair streamed down 


as in the picture, her light garments waved about 
her. He held out his arms and took a step to- 
ward her, pausing lest the vision should vanish 
at too near an approach. 


Her golden hair, for | 
which she had been so admired in life, wandered | 
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‘ Eleanora 
The passion in his voice seemed mig 
enough to withhold a spirit from its heaver 
destinies. He took another step, and she t 
wavering, yet came forward to meet him. § 
drew close to him. He feared to lay his mort 
hand upon her; but love was more powert 
than awe. The trance was still upon him; | 
it was broken when he stretched out his haz 
and touched her hair. 
| ‘*Ah! what blessed answer to my prayer 
| this, my wife!” He half turned toward 
| then back to her. ‘TI see her—she comes 
| me—she smiles—she blushes—I feel her hai 


she is weeping—she is warm—she is living! 

For an instant I felt a breathless suspense; 
but joy never kills the strong, and Dudley was 
strong. 

This was the good fortune which had so ex- 
alted me the previous day: I had receiv: 
letter from Boston, from Mrs. Dudley, givin, 
me an account of her escape in an open boat; 
of days of exposure, a long and wearisome voy 
age in a sailing vessel which picked up the boat's 
crew and carried them about until it landed 
them in Boston; and she had written to me, as 
Dudley’s most intimate friend, to ascertain if / 
| were alive, and if so, to break to him the news 
of her safety. Poor thing! during all those 
| months of hardship she had been compelled t 
| endure the uncertainty as to her husband’s fate. 
| I had immediately telegraphed to her that Dud- 
| ] 


ey was alive and at home; that she must com¢ 
on by the night train; that I would receive h 
at the dépot, and in the mean time prepare Dud- 
ley for the news. 

When I had gone to his house the previous 
evening I had been troubled how to communi- 
cate my joyful tidings. I was afraid the great- 
ness of the change from despair to such bliss as 
this would shake the reason which seemed al- 
ready on the verge of madness. The chance 
mention of the photograph suggested the idea to 
me of gradually preparing his mind, in the man- 
ner which I carried out, for the final consum- 
mation of his happiness. I intrusted my pl: 
to Caroline, who approved of it. At the most 
it would only be keeping him from his wife an 
hour or two longer. 

Caroline herself brought the dress, already 
perfumed with violets, which had once been a 
favorite dress of Eleanora’s, but had long lain 
among the precious relics of the supposed dead. 
The privacy of the dressing-room gave the tw 
women an opportunity to arrange the scenic ef- 
fects. Probably it was as hard for Eleanora to 
restrain herself as for Dudley when, as he said 
| truly, he heard the rustle of her garments and 
| “ ne ° P 

felt the living warmth of her breath upon his 
| cheek. 

| All necessity for further restraint was now over 
| happily; the young wife lay sobbing upon the 
| bosom whose every throb had been so constant 
to her. Caroline was in tears, and I am not 
ashamed to confess that my own eyes were not 
as clear as usual. 
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UNITED STATES. 

Ww close our Record on the 4th of May, while in 
hourly expectation of events of great import 
ance. The Grand Army of the Potomac, under Gen- 
eral Hooker, has crossed the Rappahannock, The 
crossing was effected during the 27th, 28th, and 29th 
of April, at some distance above Fredericksburg, the 
object being apparently to gain the rear of the en- 
emy’s strong works, and by threatening his com 
munications with Richmond compel him either to 
retreat or to fight outside of his intrenchments. The 
enemy appear to have been completely deceived as 
to the place where the crossing was to be made, and 
to have been able to offer no serious opposition, 
though a series of sharp skirmishes took place at 
different points. On the 30th General Hooker is- 
sued an order announcing that ‘“‘ the operations of 
the last three days have determined that our enemy 
must either ingloriously fly, or come out and give us 
battle on our own ground, where certain destruction 
awaits him.” Of what followed we only know that 
General Lee, finding his intrenchments turned, 
marched out to meet Hooker, leaving a compara- 
tively small force behind; that the divisions of our 
army which had been left crossed the Rappahannock 
at Fredericksburg, and after a desperate conflict took 
possession of the positions from which we were re- 
pulsed in December ; and that on Saturday and Sun- 
day, the 2d and 3d of May, there was terrible fight- 
ing going on between the main bodies of the two 
armies; that no decisive result had then been at- 
tained; and that .a grand battle was hourly antici- 
pated. 

In the region of the Lower Mississippi an expedi- 
tion under General Banks has met with decided suc- 
cess. It was dispatched to the region of the Bayou 
Teche, the most fertile portion of Louisiana, where 
the enemy were collecting in considerable numbers, 
threatening an attack upon New Orleans. The sub- 
joined map shows the theatre of these operations. 

Berwick, near the mouth of the Atchafalaya, was 
the initial point of the expedition, from which the 
advance into the interior was commenced on the 14th 
of April. Their progress was opposed, and sharp 
engagements took place on the 15th, 16th, and 17th, 
in all of which the enemy were routed, with heavy 
loss, among which are nearly 2000 prisoners. 

It is certain that possession has been taken of the 
region as far as Opelousas, and probably still further. 
It is from this region that the supplies for the ene- 
my’s army at Port Hudson have been drawn; and 
if these are cut off their whole plans of operation will 
be seriously disarranged. Among the other results 
of this expedition are the capture of large foundries 
at Franklin and New Iberia, and the destruction of 
the salt-works near the latter place, from which a 
large part of the supply of this indispensable article 
has been drawn. Of still greater importance is the 
destruction of the enemy’s gun-boats upon these 
bayous; among them is the ram Queen of the West, 
captured from us near Vicksburg some months ago. 
She was supposed to be capable of destroying 
any of our vessels in the region of the Lower Mis- 
sissippi. She had been sent into the Atchafalaya, 
and her commander, Captain Fuller, learning of the 
advance of our forces by land and water, resolved, 
against the advice of his officers, to attack our gun- 
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boats, three of which were then in Grand Lake, on 
the 14th of April. Fire was opened on her as she 
advanced, with the purpose of running down our 
boats, one after the other. A shell from one of our 
boats struck a box of ammunition on the Queen of 
the West, and in an instant she was in flames. The 
crew began leaping into the water; our fire was sus- 
pended, and our boats attempted the rescue of the 
men; 95 were taken from the vessel and the water ; 
the remainder, about 40 in number, are supposed to 
have been lost. The vessel burned to the water’s- 
edge, but her guns were found to be in good order, 
were saved, and are now once more in our possession. 

From Vicksburg the most important intelligence 
relates to the running past the batteries by two suc- 
cessive expeditions. On the 17th of April five gun- 
boats, one ram, and three transports undertook the 
passage. All succeeded in passing with little dam- 
age except one transport, the //enry Clay, which 
was so severely damaged by a shot that she sunk, 
and was a total loss. On the 24th six gun-boats 
and twelve barges attempted the passage, which was 
accomplished with less loss than was anticipated. 
Over 500 shots were discharged at the fleet. None 
of the barges were even struck; but one steamer 
was so badly injured as to cause her abandonment, 
the crew being saved; another was damaged, but 
only slightly. The entire loss in this operation was 
two men mortally wounded, and about a dozen more 
slightly injured. 

The long threatened attack upon Charleson was 
made on the 7th of April, and proved entirely un- 
successful. Contrary to expectation, the army was 
not called upon to take any part in the movement, 
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which was confined to the iron-clad vessels under 
command of Admiral Du Pont. The attacking ves- 
sels were nine in number; seven of the class known 
as Monitors, each mounting two guns in a revolv- 
ing turret; the Keokuk, a much less heavily armor- 
ed vessel, with two stationary turrets, each having 
a single gun, and the New /ronsides, a large steam- 
er with eighteen guns. These were sent to assail a 
place guarded by forts and batteries, mounting in 
all nearly 400 guns, many of them of the largest 
calibre and most improved construction. The gen- 
eral orders were to commence the attack upon the 
northwest front of Fort Sumter, at 800 or 1000 
yards. The narrow channel leading to this posi- 
tion was known to be obstructed by piles and chains. 
The Monitor Weehawken, which led the attack, had 
her propeller entangled in this net-work, and for a 
time her machinery was rendered useless. Finding 
it impossible to pass the obstructions the assault 
was commenced at another point. The size and 
draft of the New Jronsides prevented her from ma- 
neeuvring in the narrow channel, and beyond firing 
a single broadside she took no active part in the as- 
sault, though she presented a fair target to the en- 
emy, and was struck more than sixty times. The 
Keokuk, having greater speed than the Monitors, 
passed them, and opened fire upon Fort Sumter at a 
distance of 400 yards. The whole fire from the 
forts and batteries was concentrated upon her. In 
a few minutes she was struck more than a hun- 
dred times. Her armor was entirely too weak to 
sustain this close and heavy fire. The shot of 
the enemy penetrated her as easily as though she 
had been of wood. She was perfectly riddled, and 
began to leak, but was able to withdraw from 
the fire; but soon sunk and was a total loss. She 
was under fire only thirty minutes. The seven 
Monitors meanwhile kept up the action with great 
spirit for an hour, when a signal was made for 
them to withdraw. The entire number of shots 
fired by the fleet was only 151, of which there were 
8 from the Jronsides and but 3 from the Keokus:, 
whose turrets were soon rendered unserviceable ; 
the remainder were from the Monitors, averaging 
20 to each. It is estimated that 3500 shots were 
fired from the forts and batteries, of these something 
more than 500 took effect. No official report has 
been published of the amount of damage sustained 
by the vessels; but the best information accessible 
leads us to suppose that none of the Monitors were 
vitally injured. The pilot-house of the Nahant was 
shattered, the turrets of the Passaic and Weehawken 
were struck near the base, and so dented as to inter- 
fere with their revolving; the others were more or 
less bruised and indented, but not apparently seri- 
ously injured, This unsuccessful assault shows at 
least the points to be amended in our Monitors, and 
enables us to estimate their value as compared with 
stationary forts. Seven small vessels, mounting 14 
guns, and having in all hardly 1000 men, threaten- 
ing Charleston, compel the enemy to keep up an ex- 
tensive system of fortification, mounting more than 
800 guns, requiring fully 10,000 men, besides aa 
elaborate system of harbor obstructions. Indeed 
there is little reason to doubt that if there had been 
no obstructions in the channel, any one of the Moni- 
tors might have steamed past Sumter and Moultrie, 
and held Charleston at mercy. We have no means 
of judging with certainty whether any serious injury 
was inflicted upon Fort Sumter by our fire. The 
officers of the Keokuk thought the walls were seri- 
ously damaged; two embrasures appeared to be 
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knocked into one, and there were indentations in the 
wall which a few hours’ cannonading would con- 
vert into a serious breach. The loss on either side 
was small. On ours it consisted of one man killed, 
and less than twenty wounded, mostly on the 
Keokuk. The enemy report one killed, and two or 
three wounded by our fire, and three or four killed 
by accidents within the works. This general view 
of the comparative efficiency of mere stationary bat- 
teries as opposed to steamers is corroborated by what 
has taken place before Vicksburg. ; 

In our last Record we gave an abstract of the 
Report of the Joint Congressional Committee on the 
**Conduct of the War,” in which the failure of the 
campaign in the Peninsula was directly charged to 
the inefficiency of General M‘Clellan. The evidence 
upon which this Report was based has been pub- 
lished. The most important portions of this are 
the testimony of Generals M‘Clellan and Hooker, 
of which we present the leading features : 

The testimony of General M‘Clellan relates to his 
whole series of operations from July 26, 1861, when 
he was placed in command of the Army of the Po- 
tomac, to the battle of Antietam, September 17, 
1862. When he reached Washington he found af- 
fairs in a very unsatisfactory state. The defenses of 
the capital were imperfect ; we had nothing which 
deserved the name of an army; the three months 
regiments were being mustered out of service; the 
old ones were not instructed. If the enemy had 
advanced after the battle of Bull Run they might 
have taken the capital; there was nothing to have 
prevented them from seizing Arlington Heights, 
from which they could have shelled the city. Dur- 
ing the autumn his efforts were directed toward ren- 
dering the capital secure and organizing the army. 
He was appointed Commander-in-Chief on the 1st 
of November, and turned his attention to affairs in 
the West, in connection with the proposed move- 
ments of the Army of the Potomac. The main de- 
sign was to gain possession of Missouri, and then 
move a column upon Knoxville and Chattanooga, 
in order to seize upon the Memphis and Charleston 
Railroad, destroying the connection between the 
Valley of the Mississippi and the Atlantic slope, be- 
fore making a direct movement upon Richmond. 
He always thought Knoxville of more importance 
than Nashville. He supposed that offensive opera- 
tions in the West might be resumed early in Decem- 
ber. But Halleck, who was placed in command in 
Missouri, and Buell in Kentucky, reported that an 
immense amount of preparation was to be made. 
The obstruction of the Potomac by the rebel batter- 
ies during these months he considered of no vital 
importance, as we could obtain all supplies inde- 
pendent of the river. There were only two ways to 
remove these obstructions: occupying the Virginia 
bank by our troops, which we were not in a position 
to do; or by a strong naval force, which could not 
then be furnished, all of our vessels being required 
for the blockade. When he took the chief command 
the Army of the Potomac numbered a little more 
than 100,000 men, of whom 30,000 to 35,000 were 
required to defend Washington, leaving 65,000 to 
70,000 for active operations. The force of the ene- 
my in Eastern Virginia was estimated at 150,000, 
If operations had been then commenced the enemy 
could probably have opposed us with a force of 
100,000. The movement upon the Peninsula was 
planned before the evacuation of Manassas. He re- 
garded this evacuation as a necessary consequence 
of that movement. He hoped to be able to reach 

















the vicinity of Richmond before they could concen- 
trate their forces there, and so compel them to fight 
at a disadvantage. No one regarded the line to 
Richmond by way of Manassas as practicable. It 
was long, presenting great difficulties in guarding 
our communications. That by way of Yorktown 
had the advantage of water communication, and 
required few dépéts, so that the bulk of the army 
would be available for active operations. The 


movement upon Richmond was made as early as | 


the condition of the army would permit. About 
70,000 men were left behind; he took with him 
about 85,000; subsequent reinforcements increased 
this to 107,000, which was the largest number 
which he‘ had for duty at any time; this was 
in thedatter part of June. When the advance of 
the army reached the Peninsula the force of the 
enemy at Yorktown was probably 15,000 or 20,000. 
The fortitications had probably been constructed 
some months before. They had works of which 
we were wholly ignorant. He did not think that 
Heintzelman could have taken Yorktown by a sud- 
den movement immediately on his arrival. When- 
ever we advanced we found the enemy intrenched 
and in strong force. A siege was resolved upon 
after careful consideration. The siege of Yorktown 
occupied a month. The enemy retreated by way 
of Williamsburg. Most of their army passed that 
point; but their rear-guard being overtaken, they 


were brought back. We won the battle. The | 


enemy retreated during the night; but the condi- 
tion of the roads was such that we could not advance 
in pursuit. For more than 48 hours after the bat- 
tle we could not even feed the men on the ground 
where they stood. The march to the Chickahom- 
iny was made as rapidly as possible under the cir- 
cumstances. At this time he thought that we could 


take Richmond, though the force of the enemy out- | 


numbered ours. After the battle of Williamsburg, 


May 5, there was no serious fighting until the bat- | 


tle of Fair Oaks, May 31 and June 1. The result 
of these actions was the defeat of the enemy, but 
we could not follow it up by marching on Richmond 
because our artillery could not be taken along. We 
should have been brought up without artillery be- 
fore the heavy guns of the enemy’s works. This, 


and the condition of the bridges, was the chief rea- | 


son for not advancing at that time.—Passing to the 
seven days’ battles, General M‘Clellan defends his 
measures a3 right and proper. At Gaines’s Mills no 
more troops should have been sent to the support of 
our right, which was assailed by a greatly superior 
force. By retaining the troops on the left the en- 
emy were prevented from getting on our flank and 
rear, so that we were enabled to withdraw the army 


and materials. Up to this battle he had hoped to | 
be able to hold his ground, though the enemy were | 


in superior force. The retreat was commenced im- 
mediately after. Some property was destroyed, but 
no orders were given for a general destruction of bag- 
gage. Ilemadethe general dispositions for the battles 
at Savage's Station and Malvern Hills. The entire 
loss in killed, wounded, and missing from the 25th of 
June to the arrival at Harrison's Landing was about 
14,000. He brought to the James River 85,000 to 
90,000 men. For an advance from this point to 
Richmond he asked. at first for a reinforcement of 
50,000 men, as he wished to leave nothing to chance ; 
but he was ready to undertake it with 20,000. He 
counted for success much on the effect of the battles 
that had been fought. There was reason to believe 
that the loss of the enemy greatly exceeded ours, 
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and that portions of his army were much demoral- 
ized. The withdrawal of the army from the Penin- 
sula was in opposition to his judgment; he thought 
that nearly every thing under the control of the 
Government should have been massed on the James 
River. After the withdrawal the whole availabk 
strength of the Army of the Potomac was sent to 
the support of the Army of Virginia under General 
Pope. General M‘Clellan sent troops and supplies 
—every thing but his own guard, Arriving at 
Washington, he was ordered by General Halleck, on 
the 1st of September, to take command of the de- 
fenses of the capital, but was prohibited from as- 
suming any control of the troops under General 
Pope. He entered upon the campaign in Maryland 
without definite orders or instructions. That cam- 
paign shaped itself. When the time came, he went 
out. The tenor of General Halleck’s dispatches 
was, however, that he was going too far from Wash- 
| ington. When he left the capital nothing definite 
was known of the design and position of the enemy. 
Our idea was to follow such a direction as to cover 
Washington, and, if necessary, Baltimore. An order 
issued to General Hill from General Lee, which was 
found at Frederick, showed that it was the object of 
the enemy to go to Pennsy!vania if possible, or at all 
events to remainin Maryland. This was frustrated 
by the battles of South Mountain and Antietam. 
These actions are described at length by General 
M‘Clellan. The essential points are, that at Antie- 
tam he had something over 90,000 men, of whom 
70,000 to 75,000 were engaged; that the enemy 
were “close upon 100,000;” that our loss was so 
great, and there was so much disorganization in 
some of the commands that he did not think it 
proper to renew the attack upon the following day, 
especially as he was sure of the arrival of two fresh 
corps of 15,000 men. He made arrangements for 
| renewing the attack at daybreak on the 19th; but 
on the previous night the enemy abandoned his posi- 
tions, and being unincumbered by wagons moved 
with great rapidity, and got across the river before 
we could do him any serious injury. ‘I think,” 
says General M‘Clellan, in concluding, ‘‘ that taking, 
into consideration what the troops had gone through, 
we got as much out of them in the Antietam cam- 
paign as human endurance could bear.” The pur- 
port of General M‘Clellan’s testimony is that he 
found the army totally inefficient in discipline and 
equipment; that active operations were assumed as 
early as possible; that the movement on the Penin- 
sula was judiciously planned, carried out with all 
possible energy, failed from causes over which he 
had no control, and was abandoned against his opin- 
ion when, with moderate reinforcements, there was 
a fair prospect of success. 

Altogether different in tenor is the testimony of 
|General Hooker. The leading points of this are 
| embodied in the Report of the Committee as con- 
| densed in our last Record. He says that M‘Clellan 

took 90,000 men; he joined him with 11,000, and 
| Franklin’s division was soon added. There were 
then from 8000 to 15,000 of the enemy at Yorktown. 
| Heintzelman’s corps could alone have gone right 
through the works and gained their rear. Their 
lines could have been p‘erced with inconsiderable 
loss. He would have got on the road between 
| Yorktown and Richmond, and compelled them to 
fight on his ground, not their own. He describes 
| the battle of Williamsburg, which he thinks the 
hardest fight during the war. He held his position 
| against three or four times his number; the condi- 
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tion of the roads being such that he could not get up 
his ammunition, his men standing their ground with 
the bayonet and such ammunition as they could 
collect from the cartridge-boxes of those who had 
fallen. But he held the enemy in a vice; their 
guns were commanded by his skirmishers, so that 
they could not fire. Heintzelman and Sumner, with 
their 30,000 men, could then have crossed the Penin- | 
sula through the enemy’s line without losing ten 
men. This was not attempted ; ; and during the | 
night the enemy evacuated Williamsburg. Gener- | 
al Hooker believes that we could have moved right | 
on, and got into Richmond by the second day with- | | 
out another gun being fired. He learned from reli- | 
able sources that when the news of the battle of | 
Williamsburg reached Richmond Jefferson Davis 
and Governor Letcher sent away their families and | 
all the public archives, and only brought them back | 
when it was found that the pursuit hadceased. He | 
knows no good reason for the loss of time in ad- | 
vancing. He thinks also that after the battle of 
Fair Oaks a march upon Richmond would have suc- 
ceeded. So, too, he says that if the defeat of the | 
enemy at Malvern Hills had been followed up by 
our whole force Richmond would have been ours 
without a doubt. In fact he says that there was no 
time during the whole campaign in which he did 
not feel sure that we could go to Richmond. After 
the order was received to abandon Harrison’s Land- 
ing he assured General M‘Clellan that with the force 
we had Richmond could be taken, and offered to lead 


vance upon Richmond. 


the advance. On returning to his camp he found 
an order from General M‘Clellan to be ready with 
two days’ rations, and the usual supply of ammuni- 
tion. He supposed that this order meant an ad- 
He had told General M ‘Clel- 
lan that, if the attack was unsuccessful, it might 
cost him his head; but he might as well die for a 
sheep as for a lamb. —After the return of the army 
from the Peninsula to Alexandria, General Hooker 
thinks, though he “ had no opportunity of knowing 
the facts in the case,” that it might have given far 
more efficient support to General Pope.—General 
Hooker gives a detailed account of the battles of 
South Mountain and Antietam, at the latter of 
which he was severely wounded. When he left the 
field he was confident that a great victory Ifad been 
| gained ; he thought that nothing could happen 
which would make it a drawn battle.—The prevail- 
ing tenor of General Hooker's testimony, as far as 
General M‘Clellan’s operations are concerned, may 
be summed up in a single sentence. In reply to 
the question to what he attributed the failure of the 
Peninsular campaign, he says, ‘‘I do not hesitate to 


| say that it is to be attributed to the want of general- 


ship on the part of our commander.”—General Hook- 
er’s testimony in regard to the battle of Fredericks- 
burg indicates—though his views are implied rather 
than expressed—that in his opinion the movement 
was badly planned, and that there was no reasona- 
ble prospect of success; the troops were put to a 
work that no men could do. 





Literary 

History of the Intellectual Development of Europe 
by Joun Wituiam Draper, M.D., LL.D. This 
work is properly the complement to Dr. Draper's 
‘‘Human Physiology.” In that work man was 
considered as an individual whose growth and de- 
cline is governed by fixed and inevitable laws. In 
this he is considered in his social relations, as a com- 
ponent part of a nation or people. The proposition | 
which Dr. Draper undertakes to demonstrate is, 
‘that social advancement is as completely under 
the control of law as is bodily growth; the life of 
an individual is a miniature of the life of a nation :” 
or, as afterward expanded, ‘‘In a world composed | 
of vanishing forms I am to vindicate the imperisha- | 
bility, the majesty of Law, and to show how man | 
proceeds in his social march in obedience to it. I 
am to lead my reader, perhaps in a reluctant path, 
from the outward phantasmagorial illusions which 
surround us, and so ostentatiously obtrude them- 
selves on our attention, to something that lies in 
silence and strength behind. I am to draw his 
thoughts from the tangible to the invisible, from the | 
limited to the universal, from the changeable to the | 
invariable, from the transitory to the eternal; from | 
the expedients and volitions so largely amusing the 
life of man to the predestined and resistless, issuing 
from the fiat of God.” No ‘‘argument” so mag- 
nificent has been essayed since Milton undertook to 
‘*assert eternal Providence, and justify the ways of 
God to man.” We can here undertake to give only 
the most bald indications of the line of discourse. 
The intellectual history of Greece is in the outset 
assumed as the most complete illustration of the life | 
of humanity. This is traced from its beginnings in| 
the old Indian Legends, through the ages of Credu- 


DPatires, 


, | lity, Inquiry, Faith, Reason, and Decrepitude. The 


history of the existing nations of Europe is then 
treated in the same general order. To demonstrate 
the majesty of Law in the history of nations, Dr. 
Draper brings an accumulation of learning and a 
wealth of illustration for which we know of only 
two parallels—Warburton’s “ Divine Legation” and 
Buckle’s ‘‘ History of Civilization.” But Warbur- 
ton’s immense learning was exhausted in maintain- 
ing a proposition which nobody denied, with no 
bearing upon the disputable one, which was essen- 


tial to the validity of his argument; while Buckle 


was crushed by the very weight of his illustrative 
examples. Dr. Draper moves with ease and vigor 
under the weight of his mighty panoply. He un- 
dertakes to give the history of the development of 


| Europe, almost contemptuously ignoring the noisy 


petty struggles of kings and emperors, touching 
upon them only when they are exponents of thoughts 
and ideas. The grand conclusions are, that ‘ The 
organization of public intellect is the end toward 
which European civilization is tending ;” that ‘‘ Eu- 
| rope is now entering on its mature phase of life. 
Each of its nations will attempt its own intellectual 
organization, and will accomplish it, more or less 
perfectly, as certainly as that bees build combs and 
fill them with honey. The excellency of the result 
will altogether turn on the suitability and perfec- 
tion of the means....In an all-important particular 
the prospect of Europe is bright. China is passing 
through the last stage of its civil life in the cheer- 
lessness of Buddhism. Europe approaches it through 
Christianity. Universal benevolence can not fail to 
yield a better fruit than unsocial pride. There is a 
fairer hope for nations animated by a sincere relig- 
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ious sentiment, who, whatever their ‘political his- | 
tory may have been, have always agreed in this, | 
that they were devout, than for a people who dedi- 
cate themselves to a selfish pursuit of material ad- 
vantages, who have lost all belief in a future, and 
are living without any God.” These pages will not 
have been written in vain, says Dr. Draper, in clos- 
ing his volume, ‘‘if the facts which they present 
impress the reader, as they have impressed the au- 
thor, with a conviction that the civilization of Eu- | 
rope has not taken place fortuitously, but in a defi- 
nite manner, and under the control of natural law ; 
that the procession of nations does not move forward 
like a dream, without reason or order, but that there 
is a predetermined, a solemn march, in which all 
must join, ever moving, ever resistlessly advancing, 
encountering and enduring an inevitable succession 
of events; that individual life and its advancement 
through successive stages is the model of social life 
and its secular variations ....The application of this 
principle to human societies is completely establish- 
ed by a scientific study of their history; and the | 
more extensive and profound that study the better 
shall we be able to distinguish the invariable law | 
in the midst of the varying events. But that once 
thoroughly appreciated, we have gained a philo- 
sophical guide for the interpretation of the past acts 
of nations, and a prophetic monitor of their future, | 
so far as prophecy is possible in human affairs.”— 
We are confident that this volume will be at once 
recognized as the great philosophical work of the 
age. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 
Geological Evidences of the Antiquity of Man, by 
Sir Cuartes Lyett. According to the old opinion, 
based upon what was supposed to be the chronology 
of the Bible, an antiquity of less than 6000 years 
was assigned to our globe. We think that it may be 
safely assumed that this opinion is now abandoned 
by all scientific men. The next ground taken by | 
those who adhered to what they considered the Bib- | 
lical chronology was that it relates wholly to the 
history of man; and that while the earth may have 
existed, and have longer been the abode of living | 
creatures, man made his appearance here only about 
6000 years ago. To examine this theory in the light | 
of geological facts is the main purpose of this elab- | 
orate work. The array of facts is enormous; and 
the conclusion to which they have evidently brought | 
the author is, that human beings have inhabited 
the earth for a period of indefinite extent — how | 
long, whether a hundred or a thousand centuries, Sir | 
Charles Lyell does not, we believe, venture to esti- 
mate, but certainly for a time reaching far back of | 
that ordinarily assigned. Those who find in this 


conclusion any thing to shock their faith in revela- | 
tion will have ample amends in its bearing upon a| 


far more important point—the unity of the human 
race. The pictures on the walls of ancient temples 
in Egypt, which were certainly executed more than 
a thousand years before Christ, show, for instance, 
that the difference between the Negro and Caucasian 


physiognomies was as marked as it now is; and the | 
two hundred years during which Africans have ex- | 


isted in America have wrought little change in their 
physical character. 
diversity of race argued that the 1500 years which, 
according to common chronology, intervened be- | 
tween the deluge and the painting of the Egyptian 
pictures, was wholly insufficient to have brought | 
about the diversities which exist. But, as Sir 
Charles Lyell says, ‘So long as physiologists con- | 
tinued to believe that man had not existed upon 





| Madge, who has ‘all along loved him. 


Hence those who advocated a | 





NOTICES. 
| the onsite above 6000 years they might, with oa 
reason, withhold their ‘assent from the doctrine of a 
unity of origin of so many distinct races; but the 
ditliculty becomes less and less exactly in propor- 
tion as we enlarge our ideas of the lapse of time dur- 
ing which different communities may have spread 
slowly and become isolated, each exposed for ages 
to a peculiar set of conditions, whether of tempera- 
ture, or food, or danger, or ways of living.” (Pub- 
lished by George W. Childs.) 

The month's additions to ‘‘ Harper's Library of 
Select Novels” comprise three tales of more than 
ordinary interest: Sylvia's Lovers, by Mrs. GASKELL, 
is a story of humble life in an English fishing vil- 
lage, notable especially for the careful and elaborate 
manner in which the character of the heroine is 
wrought out.—A Dark Night's Work, by the same 
author, is of a more ambitious character. The story 
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| turns upon the knowledge which a young girl has 


accidentally acquired of a great crime committed 
by her father. This secret darkens her whole life, 
and is in the end disclosed by her when it is neces- 
sary to save an innocent person who has been con- 
victed, upon circumstantial evidence, of having been 
the perpetrator. Mrs. Gaskell’s first tale, ‘* Mary 
Barton,” published a dozen years since, won for her 
a place among the foremost novelists of the times. 
She has secured her position by a long series of tales, 
of which these two are among the best.—A First 
l'riendship, by an author whose name is not an- 
nounced, is a vigorous story. The plot is construct- 
ed with a skill hardly inferior to that of Mr. Wilkie 
Collins; the characters are sketched with a bold 
and masterly hand; and although the tragic ele- 
ment is largely introduced, there is nothing of the 
morbid vein which predominates in the tales of the 
later writers of the ‘sensation school.” The tone 
of the story is manly and earnest. 

Madge ; or, Night and Morning, by H. G. B. A 
child is ‘‘ bound out” from the work-house to a cold, 
sharp, shrewd woman, who treats her harshly, The 
girl, however, has an earnest longing for knowledge, 
and, aided by the minister's good wife, and more 
especially by Maurice, her mistress’s son, learns to 
read. At fourteen she runs away from her mistress, 
gets employment in a factory, saves money, goes 
to school, and in an incredibly short time grows up 
to be a most beautiful and accomplished woman. 
Maurice, who has been acting as Professor in a 
Southern college, is to be sent to Europe to study 
for a couple of years. By accident he discovers 
They corre- 
spond, and at last he writes that he is about to be 
married to the daughter of an English baronet. But 
the Lady Blanche jilts him, and he discovers that 
he has all along really loved his mother’s ‘‘ bound 
girl;” so he comes back and marries Madge. This 
sketch of the plot shows that the novel belongs te 
the ‘‘ Lamplighter” school, so much in vogue a few 
years ago. The school itself is a poor one, ignoring, 
as it does, all the probabilities of life and character. 
“ Madge” is, however, one of the best of its class. 
It is written in an exceedingly pure and graceful 
style; and is not wanting in indications that the 
author, who may be assumed to be a young writer, 


| is capable of producing a tale of a far higher order. 


(Published by D, Appleton and Company.) 

A First Latin Course, being Part I. of “ Principia 
Latina,” by Wr.1AM Smrrn, LL.D., revised by Pro- 
fessor DRISSLER, of Columbia College, is the result 
| of many years’ practical teaching, and seeks to com- 
bine the advantages of the older and more modern 
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methods of instruction. It nen one great merit of 
a school-book designed for beginners—brevity. Its 
compact form and clear arrangement will commend 
it to the careful attention of those whose duty it is 
to teach the rudiments of Latin. Two new vol- 
umes have been added to Harper's admirable series 
of “Greek and Latin Texts.” These are Sallust’s 
Catiline and Jugurtha, and Xenophon’s Anabasis. 
The whole series is notable for the perfect accuracy 
of the text, which has been secured by repeated and 
laborious revision. As text-books for colleges and 
academies they are rapidly superseding all other 
editions. 
the means of every student; while, being simple 
texts, unincumbered by notes, they can be used in 
connection with the editions of any commentator. 
The Annual of Scientific Discovery for 1863, edit- 
ed by Davip A. Wetts. This volume presents a 
condensed record of the experiments, discoveries, 
and improvements made during the past year in 
Mechanics, Arts, and the various departments of 
Physical Science. Of especial interest at the pres- 
ent time is the resumé of the series of experiments 
conducted in England to test the relative value of 
the armor applied to their iron-clads, and the im- 
proved artillery which may be brought to bear upon 
it. The general judgment of the best authorities 
thus far is that the victory is with the guns rather 
than with the ships. It is certain that targets rep- 





resenting the armor of the model vessel, the War- | 
It | 


rior, have been pierced by both shot and shell. 
is, however, insisted upon by others that the exper- 
iments were made under circumstances altogether 
favorable to the guns, and that the Warrior plates 
of 4} inches, backed up by 18 inches of wood, are 
invulnerable to any shot to which they would be 
likely to be exposed in actual warfare ; for it is said 


that the guns which pierced the plates could not be | 


mounted on shipboard; and when opposed to land 
batteries, the vessel, being able to choose her own 
distance, can keep beyond the range at which the 
shot will be practically effective, either in respect 
to force or certainty of aim. Lt must be borne in 
mind that the English experiments relate only to 
solid plates not exceeding 4} inches. 


itors, is a foot or more in thickness. 


in the case are clearly embodied in this volume, 
which is almost essential to any one who wishes, 
with a reasonable expenditure of time, to maintain 
even a general acquaintance with the progress of 
the Arts and Sciences. (Published by Gould and 
Lincoln.) 

Dr. Wortutncton Hooker possesses, with Far- 
aday, the rare faculty of presenting scientific facts 
in a popular and attractive form. Few more reada- 
ble books have been written than Faraday’s ‘‘ Chem- 
istry of a Candle” or Hooker's “ First Book in Chem- 
istry.” Under the general title of Science fur the 
School and Family, Dr. Hooker has prepared three 
volumes, treating of Natural Philosophy, Chemis- 
try, Mineralogy, and Geology. The first of these 
treatises, which has just been issued, is an admira- 
ble presentation of the leading features of Natural 
Philosophy. (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Sea-Kings and Naval Heroes, by Joun G. Epe@ar, 
The author, whose previous ‘ Books for Boys” have 
made his name a household word, gives in this vol- 
ume a series of succinct biographical sketches of a 
score of the principal naval commanders whose prow- 
ess has, during a thousand years, contributed so 


Their moderate cost brings them within | 
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largely to gaining for Great Britain the plese which 
she holds in the family of nations. He begins with 
Rollo the Norman, and closes with Collingwood and 
Nelson. It would be difficult to name twenty men 
whose lives presented more of stirring adventure 
than those of this score of men. The salient points 
in their career are presented in a bold and vigorous 
manner. Altogether the work is one which will 
commend itself to the special favor of the class of 
young readers for whom it is especially designed. 
(Published by Harper and Brothers.) 

Cava'ry; its History, Management, and Uses in 
War, by J. Roemer. When the war broke out a 
number of gentlemen formed themselves into a com- 
pany for the purpose of preparing themselves for 
cavalry service, and for instructor secured Professor 
Roemer, of the “ Free Academy,” formerly an officer 
in the cavalry service of the Netherlands. This 
handsome and fully illustrated volume embodies the 
substance of the lectures given by Professor Roe- 
mer. It is designed for practical use. It treats of 
the value of cavalry in war: its relations to other 
branches of the service; its proper functions and 
duties ; how this arm is affected by the recent im- 
provements in fire-arms; closing with an elaborate 
chapter on the Horse, considered as an integral part 
of cavalry organization. The object of the work is 
certainly of high importance, and, as far as a non- 
professional person is capable of judging, it has been 
worthily executed. (Published by D. Van Nos- 
trand.) 

The Astronomy of the Bible, by O. M. Mrrcnet. 
This is the latest work prepared by the author be- 
fore he exchanged the quiet toils of the Observatory 
for the stirring labors of the camp and field. In- 
deed, it is but a fragment of a larger work to which 
he was devoting his energies. It is marked by the 
same characteristics which distinguish all his utter- 
ances—eager enthusiasm, fervid eloquence, and a 
devout spirit. He takes the ground that the Bible 
is true, and that therefore when its teachings are 
fully understood they must agree with those of sci- 


}ence; and consequently if we perceive an apparent 
| discrepancy it is because we misunderstand or only 
They have | 
no vessels whose armor, like the turrets of our Mon- | 
The question | 
is of the utmost importance, and the essential facts | 


imperfectly comprehend one, or more likely both. 
He does not assume that he or any other man now 
is able to reconcile all the apparent discrepancies, 
but only that one by one they are disappearing be- 
fore the development of science ; and that therefore 
we are now warranted in stating a perfect harmony 
to be an increasing probability. (Published by 
Blakeman and Mason.) 

The Fairy- Book, by Miss Mutock. In this 
charming volume—for Fairy Tales still retain their 
charm for young and old--the author of ‘‘ John 
Halifax, Gentleman,” has undertaken to collect 
from a wide range of sources the best of those Fairy 
Tales which have for generations won their way to 
the popular heart. Those which are originally En- 
glish, like Jach the Giant-Killer and Tom Thumb, 
have been given intact; those coming into our lan- 
guage from abroad have been re-translated ; and the 
different points which occur in various versions have 
been combined into one, involving not unfrequent- 
ly an entire rewriting. That this task, which has 
been a labor of love, has been well performed need 
not be said. Miss Mulock has, we think, fully car- 
ried out her design, which was to make ‘‘ the best 
collection attainable of that delight of all children, 
and of many grown people who retain the child- 
heart still—the old-fashioned, time-honored, classic 
Fairy Tale.” (Published by Harper and Brothers.) 











Chiter’s Easy Chair. 


HE most striking and memorable events of the 
T month in the city of New York were the two 
patriotic meetings held on the anniversaries of the 
attack upon Sumter and of the great Union Square 
meeting of 1861. They were chiefly interesting as 
evidences of the sober, unflagging spirit of the peo- 
ple, and for combining upon the same platform men 
of all shades of political opinion and of every part 
of the country. When Dickinson, and Frémont, 
and Andrew J. Hamilton of Texas, and John Van 
Buren, and the Mayor of Baltimore, and General 
Sigel, and Postmaster-General Blair unite in a com- 
mon purpose it argues a very uncommon purpose. 

It is always curious to watch a great assembly 
of the people. It is impressive as a spectacle, but 
more interesting from the conviction which it en- 
forces that the old Athenian multitude was a much 
safer ruler than we are apt to imagine. Every man 
who has watched great popular meetings, and espe- 
cially every one who has addressed them, must re- 
mark a general common sense, justice, and generos- 
ity in all their judgments. A crowd knows what is 
stuff and what is sense. A crowd loves logic. A 
crowd weighs arguments, and respects the man who 
uses them. <A crowd applauds fine rhetoric, and 
knows its value. A fine thought, an apt illustra- 
tion, a diamond-pointed jest, a touching anecdote, 
an airy humor, are instantly seized and appreciated 
by the multitude. An orator who has something to 
say can have no better audience than a crowd of the 
street which is interested in the question. It was 
to such a crowd that Demosthenes, the grandest of 
orators, and Pericles, the most polished and per- 
suasive, spoke. They did not appeal to cultivation, 
nor to an exceptional sympathy, but to the broad 
and deep instincts of the common heart. Pericles, 
in his famous oration upon the Peloponnesian dead, 
addressed the populace of Athens. Nor will any 
orator find that popular heart irresponsive to any 
sincere appeal. 

Mobs, as we call them, are not spontaneous de- 
velopments of what is called the rabble, except 
when that class is pinched by actual want or injus- 
tice. Mobs, in this country at least, have always 
been engineered by demagogues—that is, by clever, 
unprincipled men, who play upon the worst passions 
by the basest means and for the meanest purposes. 
Ignorant men are told that a certain man or class is 
their enemy, the disturber of their peace; that he 
is a fanatic, a fool, a knave; that he is trying to 
take the food out of their mouths and the work from 
their hands: they are inflamed by the most frenzied 
and passionate appeals, stimulated by liquor, mad- 
dened by party hate; and then they are ready to 
break up a meeting, to ride an orator on a rail, to 
burn a building, and at last, breaking up into gen- 
eral riot, to defy all the authority of the Law. You 
may go into any town or city in the free States 
where there has been a mob during the last ten 
years, and you will find that the mob was really a 
knot or clique of invisible persons, who used the 
multitude as Briareus used his hands. Whatever is 
mean, crafty, and false instinctively hates discus- 
sion. For speech is light. Discussion is discovery. 
The base doctrine, the inhuman idea, aim to put out 





the light in the only way they can—by brute force. 
When that is impossible, when the multitude is lift- 
ed by a great and generous emotion, the wiles of 
craft are foiled, and Justice is applauded and be- 
comes possible. 

You can not but think of these things as you 
move among a crowd at one of our vast meetings, 
or look at it from a window or a platform. An or- 
ator loves a crowd as a swimmer the deep sea. The 
deeper the sea, the more buoyantly he floats ; so the 
larger and rougher the crowd, the more confidently 
he speaks. When the orator is himself a historic 
man, a part of the history which every day is mak- 
ing, he is invested with a peculiar charm for the 
multitude. They called for cheers for Frémont long 
after he had seated himself and another orator had 
spoken. ‘They wanted to carry him in triumph upon 
a platform. And when General Scott appeared upon 
the balcony, his towering form and venerable aspect 
—a splendid figure-head for a great meeting—were 
beheld of all the crowd, and they shouted and huz- 
zaed loud and long, with intense satisfaction. 

These meetings were interesting, also, because 
they were peace meetings. The original Sumter 
gathering in New York was the greatest peace meet- 
ing ever held. Peace is the promised land that 
stands dressed in living green beyond the swelling 
flood of war. But through that fiery flood, through 
the bitter red sea, lies the way, and the heart of 
the nation does not faint nor fail. 


“New Hampsuire” writes to the Easy Chair 
that she “read with surprise and disappointment 


what vou say of Beranger’s Lisette. You, whom I 
have always considered a model of propriety and 
correct feeling, so you would have the name of ‘a 
fallen woman’ immortalized because she happened to 
attract the fancy of a great but sensual poet. Is 
she any better for this than the thousand poor creat- 
ures who walk our streets? Would you say to your 
daughter, your friend, receive any proposals from a 
great man, because in this way your name with his 
will be handed down to posterity? What if she did 
live in an attic and labor with her hands? Many 
good women have done this, and repented of small 
sins. Perhaps she, a bad one, repented of great 
‘Tender and true’ to the great poet, was she? 
Not according to his own words, 
‘What though from whom she got her dress I've since 
Learnt but too well.’ 

How can you mention 
this Lisette on the same page with Charles Lamb ? 
You do not, you can not think that they are equal- 
ly worthy of being remembered. Is sin any the less 
sin in great men? And why should her ‘old hands 
be spared the hard necessity of work’ because she 
was the partner of Beranger’s sins ?” 

Well, good woman, let us hope that if Christian 
charity be good for any thing, it is ample enough to 
fold what you call “‘a bad one” as well as the vir- 
tuous. It is not hard to have charity and forgive- 
ness for saints. Do you know that it is the sinners 
who try the quality of our humanity? Did I say 
that I would have her immortalized because she was 
‘a fallen woman?” No, because that does not de- 


sins. 
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pend upon you and me. She ¢s immortalized in the 
music of the poet. Did I say or insinuate that she 
was a model for women to imitate? On the con- 
trary, was not the paragraph I quoted, and all that 
I said, an appeal to the sheerest pity? If your 
“perhaps” is true, and she, “a bad one,” did repent 
‘tof great sins,” is there not some joy over one sin- 
ner who repenteth, and the greater joy over the 
greater sin repented? ‘Tender and true” I did call 
her, and so would you, good friend, if you knew her 
story, which, I presume, you do not know. I men- 
tioned her with Charles Lamb. He would not have 
repudiated the association nor have shunned the wo- 
man. But I did not plead for an equal remem- 
brance. And, finally, her old hands should not 
have been spared hard work because she was a sin- 
ner, but because she was a poor old woman. Be- 
lieve me, friend of the granite State, if this Easy 
Chair could have his way, every old woman should 
be spared the necessity of toiling for her food, nor 
would he keep one at hard labor for her sins. Shall 
we be fastidious in sin and refine upon misery? You, 
comfortable doubtless in a happy home, has your 
heart no warming toward this friendless, deserted, 
dying old woman fighting off starvation in a gar- 
ret? Because she was a woman, because she was 
“sinful,” because she was forlorn, and forgotten-— 
are these not the very reasons why you should re- 
member and console her? You need not respect the 
“good” less, because you pity ‘“‘a bad one.” You 
need not befriend those who have not fallen be- 
cause you stoop to wipe the brow of one who has, 
If you will take the most obvious and superficial 
view, is it not well for virtue and propriety that the 
pitiful ending of “sin” should be made plain and 
emphasized? Only please not ask us to sneer and 
spurn as well as pity. Only please not assume that, 
because a woman may have ‘‘ fallen,” she has there- 
fore dropped quite out of human sympathy and the 
forgiveness of such frail saints as the best of us are. 
When she is old, wretched, and dead, for pity’s sake 
remember, ‘‘all that remains of her now is pure wo- 
manly.” Do you think that Hood should be ar- 
raigned before a court-martial of the moralities for 
his poem? Do you think it is an apotheosis of 
prostitution and suicide ? 
row, sympathy, and forgiveness are the least be- 
coming of the Christian graces? Have no fear, my 
friend; no woman is more likely to fall because 
Lisette ended miserably, nor because this poor halt- 
ing Easy Chair put in one little word of pity. 

If ever you have a daughter whose feet go astray, 
and she stumbles and falls, and after many years 
painfully struggling for life from day to day, at last, 
in a lonely garret, she comes to die—neglected, for- 
gotten, aloie—Heaven grant that, if in a foreign 
land, some compassionate voice shall speak a word 
of human interest and sympathy, regretting that 


there was no kind hand to smooth the pillow and | 


close the weary eyes—Heaven grant, I say, that 
there may be no harsh or even friendly challenging 
of that sympathy as a tribute to weakness and an 
excuse for sin! I am very sure, good friend un- 
known, that your heart secretly cries Amen to such 
a prayer; and that you would not grieve if your own 
hand should be the chosen comforter. If the poor 
old Lisette’s grave is to be nameless in the pauper 
cemetery, let us at least not write “‘bad one” upon 
her memory in our hearts. 





Tue doors of the Academy Exhibition regularly 
epened in April, and the cheerful Derby Gallery was 


Do you think that sor- | 


filled with good pictures. There has seldom been a 
collection so generally excelleat ; and it has been a 
peculiar relief to turn aside from the harassing cares 
of the time, to be calmed and refreshed by the placid 
charm of Art. Occasionally a battle sketch, or a 
camp scene, or a military portrait, reminded the 
spectator of the war; and, for the first time in this 
generation, such works were painted from our daily 
experience. But how easily a great nation, like a 
| single person, adapts itself to a radical change! We 
all used to suppose that if war should ever come the 
very aspect of life would be changed. So it was for 
the first few months, but now it has become chronic, 
| and there are few more signs of our own struggle in 
Broadway, for instance, than there would be of a 
| European war, except the greater display of military 
| material. 

There was not only a greater general excellence 
among the pictures, but the variety of excellence 
was more marked. In older times Mr. Mount and 
Mr. Edmonds supplied specimens of “character” 
pieces—works neither portrait nor landscape. Mr. 
Edmonds’s quiet life and patient work are ended, and 
Mr. Mount’s negro boys no longer doze and dance 
upon the Academy walls; but the ‘‘ characteristic” 
pictures have increased and multiplied. 

The portraits, too, which used to kindle the wit 
of the critics—the ‘ portrait of a lady” and ‘‘ of a 
gentleman,” which apparently represented humanity 
in the abstract—have now developed into individual 
works full of interest and value. There was a day 
when Henry Inman reigned supreme in portrait 
upon the Academy walls. Ingham’s velvet fingers 
also softened the unreal canvas. The popular test 
of excellence in his pictures seemed to be the near- 
| ness of approach with which they could be studied 
| without detecting any trace of the brush or smear of 
pigment. They had likeness and a soft, feminine 
feeling ; but they were timid and conventional, and 
the sitter seemed to be always the same person. 
But young America swept triumphantly in upon the 
fathers in portraiture, and Page, Huntington, Gray, 
Elliott, and Hicks, followed by Stone, Carpenter, 
| Wenzler, Baker, Greene, and Cafferty, and these 
again by Furness, Wild, and Staigg, with the occa- 
sional works of Leutze, Healy, and others, now oc- 
cupy the walls and engross admiration—every year 
developing newer excellence, and steadily elevating 
the standard of American art. 

The influence of foreign study is every year more 
evident in the works of our painters. There is occa- 
sionally one of them, like Church, who has a reluc- 
tance to expose himself to the power of the great 
masters, lest they should overcome his own individ- 
uality. But, generally, if a man’s originality is of 
| so slight a root that it can be bent aside by the mere 
| attractive force of another, it may as well be early 
| exposed and suffer the consequences. What is new 
is achieved by knowing what is old; and the knowl- 
edge of methods in every art is of the utmost value 
|; to every student. The slight flavor of imitation 
which is perceived in the early works of many a 
great artist is very transitory. In the first sonatas 
| of Beethoven the influence of Mozart is plain enough, 
| but Beethoven was all the better for knowing Mo- 
|zart. The utmost generosity of cultivation al- 
| ways tells. Then, again, the originality of a man 
} who is overwhelmed by another individuality is 
worth little at the best. It is a tasteless natural 
fruit, and the tree will be improved by grafting. 
| The study of great works, again, excites a kindred 
sentiment and development. Thus in Furness’s 
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portraits the old Venetian and modern French influ- 
ences are evident. Yet they do not result in an 
imitation. So in Hennessy’s charming small pic- 
tures, it is clear enough that he has studied Frere 
with loving intelligence and sympathy; but his 
works have an independent value. We learn our- 
selves from studying others. Among our masters 
of landscape Kensett has lived long in Europe, study- 
ing the famous landscapes upon the canvas and in 
nature. But there is no Europe, no Claude, no Sal- 
vator in his White Mountain or Sea-side pictures, 
They are American, and his own. The Easy Chair 
remembers well a long and warm discussion, often 
repeated, between Story the sculptor and himself 
upon this very point. Story, in those days— 
**In summer, when the ya are long’’— 

used to insist that an American sculptor should live 
at home, and work upon American subjects in Amer- 
ican marble. Story has now lived for many years 
abroad, and he has lately conipleted probably the 
finest and most original of modern works in sculp- 
ture, the Libyan Sybil. It has not harmed his 
genius or his hand that he lives in Italy and has 
carved his statue in Serra Vezzia marble. In sculp- 
ture, indeed, the nationality of any work must be 
merely incidental. Thorwaldsen’s Hebe—a copy of 
which in marble was one of the gifts of the city of 
Copenhagen to the Princess Alexandra—is not more 
Danish than Italian, not more Northern than South- 
ern. Of course in portraiture the case is different. 
Michael Angelo’s Julian di Medici would hardly be 
taken for a Norwegian or an Englishman, It is our 
peculiar interest in the African race at this time 
which nationalizes Story’s statue of the Libyan 
Sybil. If it were another Sybil it might be equally 
fine, but it might not be very easy to determine 
whether it were the work of an American, an Ital- 
ian, a Frenchman, or a Russian. In painting, a na- 
tional school of landscape is founded upon the na- 
ture characteristic of the country; as in portraiture 
it is based upon the manner of certain masters. 
Architecture, again, in the severe lines of Greek 
temples, and the stately elaboration of springing 
Gothic arches and capitals, conveys the differing 
sentiment of North and South, of Germany and 
Greece. But sculpture transcends all these dis- 
tinctive types, and reveals its time and country 
only by the characteristics of its subject. 

Thus in the Academy Exhibition of this year 
there could be no mistaking the little clay group, 
The Union Refugees, by John Rogers. It is an 
American; for nowhere else does the sturdy form 
of the laborer have the full loftiness of man. It is 
not English, nor French, nor Italian, nor Swedish, 
but American. You would hail it as such any 
where, in any gallery. It is a touching illustration 
of the time. And there is another illustration of 
the time of an entirely different kind, which the 
Easy Chair most gladly mentions here upon leaving 
the Gallery. It is that in a little more than three 
months there have been a hundred ‘!iousand dollars 
subscribed for the erection of the new building for 
the Academy, which is to contain its Exhibition and 
Instruction Rooms, with its collections and ali nec- 
essary offices. This noble sum has been contributed 
by those who have not spared their purses for the 
help of the war, and has been mainly collected by 





the effort of half a dozen artists. The new Acade- | 


my will be built at the corner of the Fourth Avenue 
and Twenty-third Street. 





No late book has excited a stronger interest than 


Kinglake’s ‘‘ History of the Crimean War.” Two 
or three months since the Easy Chair mentioned its 
appearance in England ; but it has now been repub- 
lished by the Harpers, and will be very widely read 
in this country; nor can it fail to have great intlu- 
ence. 

For the general public of the world it is the first 
clear, concise, and complete history of the coup d’etat 
of the 2d December, 1851, in Paris, and the founda- 
tion of the present French empire. This is, indeed, 
only an episode; but it is essential to his purpose of 
developing the causes and conduct of the war, And 
such a hideous story has been seldom told. L’em- 
pire, c'est un crime. The old French revolution was 
terrible, but it was not the work of individual am- 
bitions. The revolution of 1830 was noble. That 
of 1848 was less a revolution than the tumbling 
down cf a Government that had no party in the 
state. But the origin of the empire is infamous. 
It is a mere conspiracy. It was the dash of reck 
less and skillful adventurers. It is the work of per- 
jurers and assassins. 

This, at least, is the empire according to King- 
lake, and there is no good reason for questioning the 
truth of his story or of his judgment. It was a con- 
spiracy which began by seizing and imprisoning the 
great generals and statesmen—the civil and military 
leaders of France—and filling their places with des- 
perate and unknown plotters. And now comes the 
bitterness of the book for English readers. Having 
set forth the total want of honor and decency and 
principle and humanity with which Louis Napoleon 
became Emperor, Kinglake proceeds to show how 
he entrapped Great Britain into an unnecessary war, 
compelling her haughtiest nobles to hobnob with 
midnight adventurers, and bringing the chief of 
those adventurers as a guest to Windsor Castle, 
with the privilege of kissing the Queen at her own 
door. The profound indignation of Kinglake in de- 
scribing this is the more pathetic from the very re- 
straint which he puts upon his expression of it. He 
imagines the ‘‘ gentlemen” of France looking on at 
the presentation of Lord Raglan to Marshal St. Ar- 
naud at the Tuileries, and apostrophizing England : 

‘*We imagined that you knew how to honor the 
memory of your Wellington; and that after his 
death, when you looked toward Fitzroy Somerset 
(Lord Raglan), or spoke to him, or listened to his 
words, you looked and spoke and listened like men 
who remembered. Him, nevertheless, you now 
offer up. To have brought you down to this is a 
great achievement, the realization of what they call 
here a ‘Napoleonic idea.’ The prisoner of St. Hel- 
ena is avenged at last. We are classic here, and 
we strike commemorative medals. You will soon 
see the honored image of your Fitzroy Somerset un- 
dergoing presentation at the Tuileries. Already our 
artists have caught some glimpses of him, and they 
declare it is the coloring, the glow of the complex- 
ion, which makes him look so English, and that in 
bronze he will be grandly Roman. Those noble 
lineaments of his, that upright, manly form, nay, 
even the empty sleeve, which speaks to you of your 
day of glory, will worthily signify what England 
was; and then the efligy of ovr counterfeit Cesar 
receiving the homage of a stainless Englishman, 
and joining him hand to hand with M. Le Roy St. 
Arnaud, this will show what England is. We hear 


that you are well pleased with the prospect of all 
| this, and that—far from shrinking—your ‘ virtuous 
| middle class,’ as you call it, is going into a state of 
coarse rapture. 


For shame |” 
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Kinglake’s history of the Crimean war is the 
story of the victory of an unprincipled adventurer 
over England as well as over France. It must 
make every English gentleman hang his head. It 
is the most amazing unmasking of the impotence 
of some and of the blindness of other members of 
the British cabinet. They actually go to sleep in 
the summer evening after dinner when the foreign 
secretary reads them a dispatch which apparently 
intrusts the power of England and the peace of Eu- 
rope to the decision of one general in Turkey, to 
whom, however, the secretary leaves scarcely dis- 
cretion. Contrast, then, the sleeplessness, the alert 
activity, the unscrupulous duplicity of the cabinet 
over the Channel. Do you think Morny and Per- 
signy and Louis Napoleon fall asleep after dinner 
over a plan of European war? Of course the na- 
tion with the sleepy governors falls an easy prey 
to the policy of the wide-eyed Tuileries. As you 
thread your exciting way through these painful 
pages you feel oppressively as if the days of two 
centuries ago had dawned again—as if the England 
of Palmerston and Co. were that of the last Charles 
and James—as if the wily intriguers of France were 
the men of Louis Fourteenth’s court—as if England 
were once more hoodwinked and despised. 

This is the picture which the painter of ‘* Eothen” 
lays upon the historic canvas. This is the work 
of which the very praises in the London periodicals 
confirm the unhandsome opinion it suggests of the 
condition of England. We have the ‘‘luxury of 
praising without reserve,” says one. It is ‘‘a great 
and immortal addition to historical literature,” says 
another. It is “a genuine history.” The author 
takes rank ‘‘ among the best historians.” The work 
‘*is vividly true.” Is itso? Then it is the story 
of English shame which the magic pen has made 
immortal. For if France is depicted as prostrate 
in the military snare of a perjurer, England is de- 
lineated as a great helpless victim of his diplomatic 
wile. It is sympathy that he inspires for one side 
of the Channel—it is contempt and pity for the 
other. Honorable Englishmen will not consent to 
have such things permanently true. The policy 
of the French Emperor has been to dazzle or divert 
all eves at home and abroad. Here is one eye that 
has not been diverted, but has looked steadily at 
the truth, and one firm tongue that tells it. Sure- 
ly public opinion in England can not rest until it 
ascertains whether it be the truth. If it is, King- 
lake's history will do a work not less in extent and 
infinitely better than that which he declares the 
London Times did. That paper, he says, helped 
England into an unnecessary war. His book will 
help England out of a dishonorable alliance. Louis 
Napoleon’s success in seizing France and deluding 
or confounding the world into silence has hitherto 
exempted him from the calm scrutiny of history. 
But every honest man in the world will be willing 


that while he yet lives he shall perceive in advance | 
success. 


the infamy which must attend his name hereafter. 
Very few people care how the troops were disposed 
at the Alma, or by what details of operations the 
Malakoff was finally carried. But every nation and 
all honorable men are interested to know that crime 
is not to be extenuated because it is stupendous, 
nor a bloody adventurer to be respected because he 
sits upon a throne and calls himself Emperor. 


Wutte Dickens, Thackeray, and Wilkie Collins 
are silent, Charles Reade fires off one of his brilliant, 
dashing, rattling novels; full of cleverness and ani- 


mation, and easily superior to the sensation stories 
which suddenly achieve a remarkable and utterly 
inexplicable notoriety. ‘ 

The mere sale of a book is deceptive. Before you 
decide upon its probable character or claims ascer- 
tain who it is that buys it. Fame is not conferred 
by the number of copies sold, nor by the multitude 
of readers, but by the quality of those who read. 
The London Journa/, a weekly magazine of stories, 
sells three hundred thousand copies every week, 
But it never made a fame. Mr. Pierce Egan is its 
chief writer. He ought to be a rich man, if he cets 
his share. We hope he does, and that he is rich. 
But he is certainly not famous. His stories are 
probably read by ten times as many people as Thack- 
eray’s or Dickens's, but they are not a part of En 
glish literature. So with Mr. Reynolds. If you 
are familiar with the novels that are done up in col- 
ored paper, with a wood-cut upon the cover, and 
sold very cheap, you have often seen the name of 
Reynolds. Perhaps you have commiserated the un- 
happy drudge who was compelled to scribble end 
less stories of nothing for a scanty living. You have 
remembered Grub Street, and Goldsmith, and Sav- 
age, and Johnson. You have been willing to mur- 
mur; ‘*Thou poor Reynolds! in what dreary attic 
do you blot brown paper with this dreary trash ? 
Get an honest toil for an honest pittance.” Spare 
your sorrow, then. The worthy Reynolds, whose 
name you will find in no Cyclopedia of Literature, 
‘*runs” three periodicals, and his income is seventy 
thousand dollars. lis weekly paper circulates a 
hundred thousand copies. 

Now the exact conditions of this success are in- 
calculable. To call the stories trashy does not ex- 
plain it, for there are plenty of trashy stories which 
are not in the least popular. There is an American 
writer who has a large English audience. Proba- 
bly all the works of all American authors together 
are not so widely read as those of Mr. Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jun., who is not exactly known as ‘‘an Amer- 
ican author,” although we are all familiar with his 
name. If Mr. Cobb’s worldly fortunes bear any pro- 
portion to the fortune of his writings in finding read- 
ers, and we hope they do, he is a very comfortable 
citizen. Now there are printed every week and ev- 
ery month stories which are apparently no better 
and no worse than his, whose difference from his it 
would be difficult to describe or to perceive, and yet 
they have no particular success, and the editor of 
the Ledger would not probably care to pay very 
large sums for them. Yet you may enumerate all 
the conditions of a fine novel, and perhaps not find 
Mr. Cobb's to conform in a single point. And you 
may lay down all the requirements of popular suc- 
cess, and still be unable to say why Mr. Corn does 
not succeed and Mr. Cobb does. 

Or take the case of Charles Reade himself. Some 
years since he published ‘‘Christie Johnson” and 
** Pex Woffington.” After a while they had a great 
Their crisp, sparkling, compact sentences 
went off like the volleys of a well-drilled regiment. 
There was a dramatic intensity of interest and ra- 
pidity of action which were inspiring after the slow 
evolutions of elaborate plots. The very brevity of 
the books seemed to be brilliancy. The style had 
a happy audacity that was irresistible. It was fresh 
too, and poetic; and there seemed to be a certain 
earnestness under the stinging persiflage. The books 
promoted Mr. Reade immediately to a place among 
the chief living English novelists; and it was pretty 
clear why he was so popular, At least we all thought 
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so. But so incalculable is popularity that Mrs. 
Wood, who writes ‘East Lynne,” and Miss Brad- 
don, who writes ‘Aurora Floyd,” are the present 
)bjects of the public homage. 

No man or critic, therefore, however closely he 
may study popular successes, and investigate its 
reasons, ought to be censured if he predict the fail- 
ire of a book which triumphs or the success of one 
which fails utterly, Fame, reputation, notoriety, 
popularity, publicity, are terms often enough con- 
tounded. What eye is sharp enough to foresee the 
future, and distinguish in any contemporary novel- 
ist, for instance, the page moistened with a drop of 
the immortal elixir? If any respectable traveler 
ever seemed to have secured a comfortable back-seat 
for the through journey it was Samuel Richardson ; 
while of all loitering vagabonds sure to come to grief 
Henry Fielding was the chief. Our age sees them 
with different eyes. But we are doubtless as much 
at fault. Is it Dickens, or Thackeray, or Bulwer, 
or James, or Wilkie Collins, or Reade, or Charlotte 
Bronté, or Miss Evans, or Mrs. Gaskell, or Haw- 
thorne, or Mrs. Southworth, or Miss Braddon, or 
Mrs. Stowe, or Charles Lever, or Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jun,—or who is he or she who is really first in the 
immortal race? Perhaps some one whose name we 
Some have entertained angels una- 
Let us then all read Charles Reade’s ‘* Very 
Hard Cash,” in Harper’s Weekly, and enjoy that 
sprightly, dashing, rollicking, sparkling story, tak- 


ing the chances of its being an immortal work. 


scarcely know. 
wares. 


The Easy Chair presents his compliments to his 
two correspondents in Pittsburg—both complaining 
that the contents of the Magazine are not what the 
writers of the notes wish they should be. They 
find it sometimes ‘‘dull.” They think some of the 
authors in these pages ‘‘blockheads!” They beg 
the Easy Chair, in a very friendly way, to try to 
maintain the good opinion they have always enter- 
tained of him. Gentle Sirs, what can a hapless 
Easy Chair do? If people will write what you gen- 
tlemen do not like, but what several scores of thou- 
sands of other gentlemen do, what remai.s for an 
Easy Chair, who has no voice in the matter, but to 
bewail the want of harmony in the ranks of his 
friends? Have the Pittsburg correspondents read 
our modest remarks in the May number of the Maga- 
zine? Do they suppose that if this were an editori- 
al Chair, we should be guilty of the ghastly pleasant- 
ry of calling it Kusy? They have never seated 
themselves in such a chair, or they would not for a 
moment suppose it to be possible. On the other hand, 
that all aspirants for literary distinction may know 
what may possibly be thought of them and their 
effusions, and thereby be warned in time not to ex- 
pose themselves, the Easy Chair adds the verses 
which one of his correspondents quotes as the climax 
of his complaint against some who have written in 
these pages. Remember, that if a kind-hearted 
editor permits your essay to pass, there may be 
some lynx beyond the Alleghanies who will chal- 
lenge you, and if he can not get at you, may eat up 
an Easy Chair to sate his vengeance. Think of 
these things, oh ready writers, and beware! Cave 
canem! 








“Oh pen perverted! paper misapplied 
Had Smithers still adorned the counter-side ; 
Bent o'er the desk, or born to useful toils, 
Been taught to make the paper which he soils; 
Plowed, delved, or plied the oar with lusty limb, 
He had not writ of wars, nor I of him.” 








Cditor’s Drawer. 


LTHOUGH every thing in the City of Rocks 

bears the grim visage of war, Harper's Monthly 

is still a welcome visitor. For the benefit of those 

who do not enjoy the pomp and glorious circumstance 
of war, I will send a few “ bits” for the Drawer. 

First of our mighty chief: A few days since Gen- 
eral Rosecrans was dining with his staff at one of 
our hotels. He unfortunately tasted the Tennessee 
butter, when he immediately arose and saluted the 
plate before him, remarking, ‘‘ Gentlemen, that but- 
ter outranks me!” 

GENERAL RosECRANS was reviewing the lamented 
Brigadier-General Nelson's old division. He took 
unusual interest in that band of veterans, who so 
long and so nobly had defended their country. He 
rode alone between the ranks, talking to the men 
and inquiring into their individual wants. 
wanted shoes, some blankets, some an increase of 
rations, ete. Finally the General stopped in front 
of an Irishman, apparently well pleased with his 
soldierly appearance : 

“Well, Pat,” says the General, “and what do 
you want?” 
"4 A Surlo, plase your honor!” 

You'll do, Pat!” 


away laughing. 


some 








answered Pat. 
said the General, as he rode 


One of the felloes in the “‘ Hub of the Universe” 
writes to the Drawer: 

Previous to the destruction of the National The- 
atre in Boston one of the stores in the basement was 
occupied by one Patrick I. Grace. A wag meeting 
a friend in the street, and knowing his penchant for 
rare and exciting sights, inquired if he had seen 
“ the pig race ?” 

“Pig race!” repeated Dup e, “no; I 
heard of one before. Where is it?” 

* Down to the National Theatre ; you had better 
go down: it’s worth seeing,” 





never 


was the answer. 

Dupee, who had been wishing for something new 
in the way of amusements, started for the ‘* Nation- 
al” at once, but of course found the doors closed, and 
no signs of any race around there, except the human 
race. Feeling that he was the victim of a ** sell,” 
he turned sadly away, when his eye caught Mr. 
The stupid painter had omitted to in- 
sert any punctuation, and it read thus: PIGRACE. 

66 V¢ Ty good,” remarked Duy ee; ** that does look 
like a pig race, sure enough!” and off he hurried. to 
find a victim in his turn. 


Grace’s sign. 


I HAVE a brother—a wee, little chap—who some- 
times says things we think very odd. One day, as 
he was disposing of some bread and milk, he turned 
around to his mother, and said, ‘‘ Oh, mother, I’m 
full of glory! Tiere was a sunbeam on my spoon, 
and I swallowed it!” 


Tue hero of the following exploit is a son of ex- 
Commodore T——, now of the rebel navy. The 
son is loyal: 

While ex-Commodore _T. was stationed at 
Sackett’s Harbor, New York, young T—— had a 
fine opportunity of indulging his passion for fishing 
and hunting. He was called a very eccentric fellow, 
and was considerably addicted to the “ ardient.” 
One day young T-—— came in from the Bay (Black 
River) in his row-boat, having been out duck-hunt- 
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ing, in a decidedly happy state, and informed the 
crowd of by-standers on the wharf that he had lost 
his gun overboard while out in the bay. The gun 
was a very fine double-barreled one. Many expres- 
sions of sympathy were offered him, of course, by 
his friends, whom he effectually silenced by saying, 
with the greatest gravity and an air of self-gratu- 
lation, ‘*Oh, gentlemen, the gun’s not lost. I had 
the presence of mind to cut a notch in the gunwale 
of the boat just where the gun fell overboard,” and 
pointing proudly toa large, bright notch which, sure 
enough, was there, he added: ‘‘ Now get us some 
grappling-irons and a rope, and we'll go out and get 
it!” It is needless to say that that crowd laughed 
some, and that young T never heard the last of 
his notch and presence of mind. 





Tus is very good, and very like Pat: 
In one of the hospitals in the vicinity of Washing- 


veritable son of the Emerald Isle, complained of 
being quite deaf. The next morning after his ar- 
rival the physician, while going his regular rounds 
prescribing for the different patients in his ward, ap- 
proached Pat, who was at the time whistling a tune 





go down there to hire out as de cook. Massa he ask 
me I know how tocook? I say yes—I cook in every 
style. I bile ’em, I fry ’em, I roast 'em, I stew ’em 
—in fact, I know all about de cook. Well, massa 
he hire me. So one day massa he come down in the 
kitchen, and say, ‘Cuffee, we have goose to-day for 
dinner.’ I say, ‘Very well, massa, we have goose,’ 
In about an hour massa he come down again, and 


| say, ‘Cuffee, you postpone the goose to-day.’ I 


called the ‘‘ Irish Washer-woman.” The Doctor ac- | 


costed Pat with, ‘‘ What is the matter with you?” 
but Pat didn’t seem to hear, and continued whistling. 


| 


The Doctor, a little bewildered at Pat’s impudence, 


exclaimed, rather sharply, “ How long have you 
been in hospital?” Pat said nothing, but made 
more music than ever. The Doctor by this time 
began to ‘‘smell a mice,” and screamed out at the 
top of his voice, ‘‘ Where did you come from ?—what 
hospital were you in before you came here ?”—but it 
had not the least impression on Pat, who still con- 
tinued to whistle. The Doctor, after reading Pat’s 
name on his card at the head of his bed, asked, ** Pat, 
don’t you want to go home on a furlough 2?” 

Pat’s eyes glistened for a moment, when he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ Yes, that’s what's the matter!” 

About a week after Pat received a thirty-day fur- 
lough. 


Sreve WILson was the most self-important young 
man in my neighborhood. Though recommending 
others to volunteer, he could not be prevailed upon 
to enlist until fear of the draft drove him toit. It 
runs in the Wilson family to be dark-skinned, and 
Steve is decidedly the nearest to black of all. I re- 
ceived a letter from a little girl of fourteen which 
thus mentions Steve: 

“Steve Wilson wrote home that he was not going 
to fight by the side of a nigger. I don’t know why 
it is, unless he is afraid if he gets mixed up with 
them he won't be known !”’ 


WE are obliged to postpone several well-seasoned 
dishes to make room for this from a correspondent of 
the Drawer: 

Your readers may not all of them have heard the 
** Goose” story, as told by the ‘‘ Minstrels” at their 
getting to be quite fashionable soirees. 

Two of the colored gemmen take their places at the 
front of the stage, and commence a dialogue. 

‘* Sambo, did I ever tell you about my leaving my 
last massa ?” 

‘* No, Cuffee; how was it ?” 

‘“Why, vou see, massa would not keep me any 
longer.” 

‘“Why would he not keep you, Cuffee ?” 

**Oh, you see, Sambo, about two months ago I 


say, ‘Sir?’ Massa he says again, ‘ You postpone the 
goose to-day.’ I say, ‘ Very well, massa, we post- 
pone the goose to-day.’ Now, you know, Sambo, I 
cook goose every way but this; and yet I did not 
want massa to suppose dis nigger don’t know it all. 
So I look in all de cook-books ; inquire of Kate and 
Jim; but I find out nothing how to postpone the 
goose. Finally I go to Charley, the stable-boy, and 
ask him. He say, ‘ Oh yes, easy enough to postpone 


| agoose.’ Isay, ‘Charley, I gim you five dollars you 
ton a newly-arrived patient, by the name of Pat, a | 


just tell me how to postpone the goose.’ So he say, 
‘You just dress the goose and bake him well, and 
then get a bushel potatoes, a peck onions, a peck 
turnips, a pound of pepper, a quarter pound mustard, 
two quarts salt; boil ‘em all and mash up together, 
and spread it all over the goose, making it so smooth 
and nice that the goose can not be seen. And this,’ 
continued he, ‘is postponing the goose.’ And so you 
see I followed his directions ; and when massa come 
to the table and raise the cover, he say, ‘Cuffee, how 
is this?’ and finally bid me eat the mess; and then 
he discharge me on the spot.” 

‘* But, Cuffee, you don’t say you ate all that mess, 
do you?” 

**Oh no, Sambo; you see I postpone that!” 


Down in Woburn, in the Old Bay State, we have 





| a friend who relishes the Drawer, and writes to us in 





this wise or otherwise : 

Mr. Eprror,—In reading the Drawer in the April 
number I was reminded of an incident that occurred 
to me some years ago, by your anecdote of the Scotch 
Statistical Society’s inquiries concerning ‘‘ Marriages 
contracted between May and December.” 

It was my fortune (or misfortune) at one time to 
be employed by a well-known Scotch firm of Boston 
in the dry-goods line. Nearly all of the employés 
of the concern were Scotchmen also, and could see a 
dollar easier than the point of a joke. It was a 
custom there for the employers and employés to 
unite during the winter and have asleigh ride. One 
of these occurring during my connection with them, 
I made one of the party. After a pleasant ride of 
about ten miles, we drew up at the L House for 
a supper. With appetites sharpened by the frosty 
air we did justice to the ample and excellent supply 
of viands set before us; and then, to my dismay, I 
learned that each one was expected to give a speech, 
toast, or song. I was in adilemma; for I had never 
made a speech, could not think of an appropriate 
toast, and was not a singer. Finally, after listening 
to several of my companions’ remarks, which were 
chiefly in praise of our employers, and claiming 
much pent-up feeling that they could not find words 
to express, the thought struck me that I might es- 
cape by a few words of a joking nature. So when 
called upon I arose, and, assuming the manner of 
those who had preceded me, said that I felt my ina- 
bility to make a speech, but that J also had my 
feelings (placing my hand in the approved theatrical 
manner upon my heart, and then allowing it to fall 
so as to indicate that good cheer rather than emotion 
caused them). Here a burst of laughter that shook 




















the building satisfied me that I had made a hit, and 
Isat down. Judge of my disgust when I found that, 
toa man, they supposed I was pleading a pain in my 
stomach as an excuse for not making a speech ! 


A GENTLEMAN of means, and an enthusiastic 
sportsman, having purchased a country residence, 
began (to the astonishment of his neighbors) to de- 
vote his time to his gun and hounds, instead of the 
culture of his land, After a time an old farmer 
took a favorable opportunity to make some remarks 
upon his course, that was, in his view, not only 
profitless but devoid of interest. ‘If you will for 
one day go with me,” says the sportsman, ‘‘I think I 
can convince you that it is intensely interesting and 
exciting.” The farmer consented to do so; and the 
next morn, before daybreak, they wended their way 
to the hunting-ground. The dogs soon took the 
scent of a fox and were off, and our two worthies 
followed, through woods and meadows and over 
hills, for two or three hours. At last the sportsman 
hears the dogs driving the game in their direction ; 
and soon the pack, in full ery, comes over a hill that 
had previously shut out the sound. ‘‘ There! my 
friend,” says the sportsman, “there! did you ever 
hear such heavenly music as that?” The farmer 
stopped in an attitude of intense listening for some 
moments, and then says, “‘ Wa’al, the fact is, those 
confounded dogs make such a noise I can’t hear the 
music!” Effort to convert him was immediately 
abandoned. 

A READER in Nashville writes: We have the 
kindest-hearted man in our town in the world prob- 
ably, named Squire Paul. The Squire is a rich 
man, has tenants, sells property, and has many 
debts owing to him. His agent sued a man for a 
debt, and according to law the debt must be paid 
when judgment was rendered, or ‘‘ stayed” by some 
good man becoming security for the payment of the 


debt, interest, and costs at the end of eight months. | 


The ‘‘ poor party” applied to Squire Paul to stay a 
debt for him, and, according to custom, the Squire 
could not say no, but complied ; and thus, much to 
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out, ‘‘Sit down, ‘Old Timber,’ sit down! This 
hon’ble Court will only listen to one of you at a 
time!” 

This interruption spoiled ‘‘ Old Timber’s” speech, 
and he thereby lost his case. He was deeply in- 
censed, and for months threatened the Judge with a 
good drubbing ; but they finally settled it over a 
couple of glasses of “corn juice,” and became fast 
friends as before. 


Two years ago (writes a correspondent), at the 
spring term of the District Court at Topeka, Kan- 
sas, Judge Rush Elmore presiding, a witness was 
called upon the stand. After being sworn the coun- 
sel for the defense said to the witness—a tall, green 
specimen, and somewhat embarrassed— 

“Now, Sir, stand up and tell your story like a 
preacher.” 

“No, Sir!” roared the Judge: ‘‘none of that; I 
want you to tell the ¢ruth /” 

Just imagine the sheriff, deputies, and bailiffs 
trying to keep “order” and ‘‘ silence.” 





AN amusing thing occurred in the Twenty-fourth 
Ohio. <A few days since a soldier, in passing to the 
lower part of the encampment, saw two others from 
his company making a rude coffin. He inquired 
who it was for. 

John Bunce,” said the others. 

‘*Why,” replied he, “John is not dead yet. It 
is too bad to make a man’s coffin when you don’t 
know if he is going to die or not.” 

“Don’t trouble yourself,” replied the others, 
‘* Dr. Coe told us to make his coffin, and I guess he 
knows what he give him.” 


PasstnG along one of our thoroughfares a few 
days since we met a poor soldier, who had lost one of 
his limbs in battle, slowly walking on his crutches, 
A friend meeting him, cried, 

“T say, Jim, how is it that you went away with 
two legs and came back with three?” 

“Oh, bedad, I made fifty per cent. on it!” was 
the reply. 


the agent’s disgust, became the stayer of his own | 


debt! 


From Fort Pillow, Tennessee, a correspondent in 
the Sixteenth Army Corps sends the Drawer the 
following : 

In looking over an old number of Harper I came 


across an anecdote of the late Judge M‘Farland, | 
Cireuit Judge for some years in the Northwestern | 


District of lowa. The Judge was the *‘ Hairy man 
of the West,” who figured somewhat prominently in 
the Cincinnati Convention. One Woods, of Bur- 


lington, was a regular practitioner in Judge M‘Far- | 


land courts, and was familiarly known as ‘‘ Old Tim- 
ber.” On one occasion a court was held at the cap- 
ital of Marshall County. The edifice used on this 
occasion was a log building, on one side of which 
was a large window. It happened that a resident 


of the town owned a jackass, which the mischievous | 
boys had taught to bray whenever they pleased. | 


“Old Timber” was one day ‘‘summing up” an im- 
portant case in his grandest style—which he imag- 
ined resembled that of Tom Marshall—and when 
rounding up one of his finest periods the ‘‘ Mada- 
gascar rabbit” protruded his uncouth head through 
the open window and into the room, a few feet in 
advance of the speaker, at the same time braying 
most vociferously. The Court immediately sung 


. 


|  HAvnrne occasion to go to the little town of New- 
| buryport, one Sabbath afternoon I strolled into the 

grave-yard, where I saw the following inscription. 

I have copied it literally, capitals and all : 

OMNEM CREDE DICUM TIBI DILUXESSE BUPREMUM. 
} Sacred to the Memory of Mrs. Mary M‘Hard, the vir- 
tuous and amiable Consort of Capt. Wm. M‘Hard of New 
buryport, who amidst the laudable exertions of a very 
useful and desirable Life, in which her Christian Profes- 
sion was well adorned and a fair copy of every social vir- 
tue displayed, was in a state of health suddenly summon- 
ed to the Skies and snatched from y*® eager embraces of 
her friends (and the throbbing hearts of her disconsolate 
family confessed their fairest prospects of sublinary bliss 
were in one moment dashed) by swallowing a Pea at her 
own table, whence in a few hours, she sweetly breathed 
her Soul away into her SAVIOURS, arms on the 8 day of 
March a.p. 1780. itatis 47. 
This mournful stone as a faithful monument of virtue 

| fled to realms— 


The rest was hid in the earth, so it could not be 
read. 


Tue eccentric Judge Natal has lately died, leav- 
ing as many personal friends to regret his loss as any 
man probably ever did. As a Judge he was singu- 
larly out of place ; but in private life he was so good- 
hearted and exemplary that his most determined 
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opponents could not help but love him. We send 
to the Drawer two anecdotes—the one illustrative 
of that tenderness of feeling which so often led him to 
violate the laws in favor of any one who had en- 
listed his sympathy; and the other of his quaint 
shrewdness in the solution of difficult cases : 

A boy of fourteen or fifteen had been indicted for 
passing counterfeit money. He was in all likeli- 
hood guilty; but his appearance and manner were 
very prepossessing, and at once won the Judge's 
warmest sympathy. The latter set on foot a sub- 
scription among the lawyers and officers of the court, 
and then calling the prisoner before him, addressed 
him as follows: ‘‘ Now, my son, you say that your 
father lives in Ohio?” ‘Yes, Sir.” ‘* Well, if I 
let you go home, will you promise me to come back 
next spring and stand your trial?” ‘* Yes, Sir.” 
‘*Very well. Mr. Jones has got some money for 
you; and you must be sure and come back next 
term and be sent to the Penitentiary, like a good 
boy i 

It need not be said that the young rogue went, 
but did not come up to time as he had promised. 





Own another occasion a case was being heard in 
which a wife was suing for divorce on the ground of 
ill-treatment. The only fact clearly made out was 
that both parties were equally bad, leaving it ex- 
tremely doubtful which had inflicted the greatest 
amount of ill-treatment on the other. His Honor 
was sorely puzzled, for he always liked to decide for 
the ladies. But this seemed rather too hard a case ; 
and he was sitting in deep abstraction, pondering the 
doubtful issue, while the last deposition was being 
read. Suddenly he started, his face clearing up, 
and exclaimed, “ How is that, Sir? What was 
that last statement you read? Does the witness 
say that he dragged his wife out of the house by the 
heels?” ‘Yes, Sir; thatis the statement.” ‘‘ Then 
I grant the divorce; but [half soliloquizing] if he 
had dragged her out by the head it would have been 
a different matter: I would not have divorced 
them.” 

This at first seems a mere whim, but there is good 
sense at the bottom of it ; for it takes more brutality 
to drag a woman by the heels than by the head. 


A FRIEND in Mound City, Kansas, writes : 

Your ‘Yuba Dam” and “ Watt, Sir,” reminds me 
of a similar play upon words. A man by the name 
of Ammidown had on one occasion imbibed too free- 
ly, and before he was aware he was gracefully re- 
clining in the gutter, although not altogether in- 
sensible to what was going on around him. A 
stranger in pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
passing along, and seeing our friend in this condi- 
tion, accosted him thus: 

“What is your name, Sir? 

* Ammidown.” 

“Yes, you are down; but what is your name ?” 

* Ammidown.” 

“T see you are down; but what is your name ?” 

Once more receiving the same answer to his in- 
quiry, he left him, thinking, no doubt, that he was 
either a fool or drunk! 


” 


Henz is an epitaph which I do not remember see- 
ing in print, of one ‘*Mathew Tolup,” a stone- 
mason, who on commencing life was very poor, but 
by prudence, industry, and economy managed to 
get money enough together to purchase a piece of 
ground rich in stone. In due time he built hima 
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nice house from the material which was abundant on 
his premises. As old age crept upon him he thought 
of where his body should rest ; and in the rear of his 
house he built a vault, and caused a statue of him- 
self to be placed upon it, with one hand pointing to 
the house. The inscription read thus : 
**Here lies Mathew Tolup, 

Who made you stones role up; 

And when ‘God took his Sole up’ 

His body filed the hole up.” 





One of our most distinguished Doctors of Divin- 
ity sends the following genuine clerical anecdote to 
the Drawer : 

When the late Rev. Dr. John M. Mason was at 
the head of the Theological Seminary of the Associ- 
ate Reformed Church it was his custom annually to 
give a dinner to the students. On one occasion the 
company filled two tables, at one of which Dr. Ma- 
son presided, and at the other Dr. Mathews, Asso- 
ciate Professor, whose seat was at the opposite end 
of the dining-room. Dr. Mason, after the cloth was 
removed, proposed, as a toast, ‘‘ Our absent friends.” 
One of the students, who was seated near the Doc- 
tor, added, in a pretty loud whisper, ‘* Sweet-hearts 
and all.” Dr. Mason, overhearing him, turned to- 
ward him and said, pleasantly, in a tone that was 
heard all over the room, ‘‘Those are contraband 
articles in this seminary.” Just at the moment a 
discussion was going on at the head of the other ta- 
ble, on ihe use of wine, and Dr. Mathews, who was 
participating in it, supposing that Dr. Mason's re- 
mark referred to that subject, rejoined, ‘* Well, it 
may be contraband here, but it was not so in Paul's 


| seminary.” ‘ Ah!” said Dr. Mason, “how do you 


prove that?” “Why,” said Dr. Mathews, ‘did 
not Paul enjoin his pupil Timothy to ‘ take a little 
for his stomach’s sake and his often infirmities ?’” 
‘** Pretty well indeed!” replied Dr. Mason. ‘Is that 
the doctrine you tech your pupils, Brother Mathews 
—to take a little sweet-heart for your stomach’s 
sake, etc. ?” The explosion of laughter that follow- 
ed may be imagined. 

Wnuite the Army of the Potomac was making 
its way into Virginia a party of soldiers, hungry 
and fierce, had just reached a rail fence, tied their 
horses, and pitched their officer’s tent, when four 
pigs incautiously approached the camp. The men, 
on noticing them, immediately decided on their cap- 
ture. They stationed two parties, one at each end 
of a V in the fence, with rails to complete the other 
two sides of a square; two men were then sent to 
scatter corn before the pigs and lead them along in- 
side the V, when the square was finished and the 
pigs penned. A cavalry officer, whose men had at- 
tempted their destruction with their sabres, came 
up and said to me, ‘Ah! the pen is still mightier 
than the sword !” 





Dear Drawer,—Your story of the “ practitioner 
of medicine in his feeble and humble manner,” re- 
minds me of an instance in the military career of 
Brigadier-General Dumont while in Western Vir- 
ginia. The General is famed for his peculiarities, 
not the least of which is his squeaky, cracked voice, 
which it would be very hard to imitate. One day, 
while in command of his regiment, before being pro- 
moted, an officer of the regiment ventured to sug- 
gest something which he thought would greatly 
add to the discipline and efficiency of the regiment. 
The General listened to his suggestions very atten- 




















tively, but at the clgse answered him, in that pecul- 
iar tone of his, as follows: “I just give you to un- 
derstand that J command this regiment in my own 
feeble way.” 


Away from Central City, Colorado Territory, 
comes this pleasant missive to the Drawer: 

What a blessed thing it is to be able to make peo- 
ple smile! How doubly blessed are those who have 
the happy faculty of scattering smiles over this great 
continent in such a sad timeas this! The wild glens 
and valleys of the Rocky Mountaius are not forgot- 
ten by you in your monthly distribution. Many a 
lonely cabin is made to ring cheerily by your ir- 
resistible presence, and many a sad exile’s heart is 
made to forget the disappointments and trials past 
while laughing with you. 

Colorado would make a return were there a pen 
capable of making a report of our ‘* good things” as 
they ‘‘turn up.” Indulge me while I, who never 
made such a venture before, attempt to record one 
or two: 

The California Second is now stationed at Fort 
Lyon, awaiting orders for the States—or America, 
as the boys say. The officer in command of the fort 
has an exquisite daughter, who occasionally attends 
her father at review. She has a peculiar pronuncia- 
tion, which was more common in peaceful times. 
Wishing to see the boys perform the double-quick, 
she says, ‘Pa, please make them twot.” Accord- 
ingly the old gentleman made the boys fwot for the 
benefit of the fair one—and they twotted! 

They arrest folks here for hurrahing for Jeff Davis 
sometimes. An Irishman who had enough ‘“‘ mount- 
ain dew” on board to make him noisy, was peram- 
bulating the streets the other day, and asserting his 
independence of all the Governments in the world, 
exclaimed, ‘‘ It’s meself that’s a rebel !”"—(just then 
he espied an officer a few yards from him, and he 
finished the sentence)—“ from the South—of Ireland, 
be jabbers !” 

A teacher of one of the public schools of this place 
told the boys not to go near the recruiting-office. 
A few days afterward the office was vacated, and the 
boys thought they might then venture upon the for- 
bidden ground. They were called to account for it, 
however; when one of the delinquents, a chap of 
about five, made his defense as follows: ‘‘ Well, 
thur, the crooters wus ali gond away, and we thought 
you wouldn’t care.” 


4 


Nor many miles from the county town of ‘Old 
Genesee,” New York, and upon one of the roads 
leading to and not far from the beautiful and some- 
what celebrated village of that locality, there lived— 
in the early settlement of the Holland Purchase— 
neighbors most uncongenial, and among whom were 
several constant applicants to the courts for a satis- 
factory settlement of difficulties and the redress of 
grievances, 

The offenses thus frequently committed consisted 
in letting down fences for the depredation of cattle 
and swine in neighboring grain-fields; throwing 
cats, geese, little pigs, and such like, into neighbor- 
ing wells; shooting neighbors’ hens; but more gen- 


erally—and what was regarded as most desirable by | 


prosecutors—assumed the form of libel suits; dam- 
ages usually ‘‘laid” at one thousand dollars. 

The frequency of these suits very naturally caused 
the formation of ‘‘ two sides” in the neighborhood— 
each charging that the other would swear the bark 
off of a tree; and the first question generally asked 
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by the plaintiff or defendant upon retaining their 
lawyer was, ‘* Well, what is it necessary for me to 
prove ” 

One of the neighbors, Sol S——, missing an axe 
one morning, and not being able to find the same 
after diligent search, remarked to his hired man that 
he believed Old Wheaton had stolen it. As might 
have been expected Wheator soon heard of the 
charge, and as Sol S—— was not the man to *‘ chaw 
his words” (using an expression of his own), a “ first- 
class” suit was at once commenced for defamation of 
character. 

The time of trial arriving, able counsel appeared 
for prosecution and defense, and the court-house was 
filled with the friends of both parties, each ‘* looking 
daggers” at the other; and those of the former re- 
marking to the latter, ‘ We'll see if there is any 
justice in the law.” We give the testimony of but 
one witness, Ben Beebe, the last for the defense, and 
with which the evidence was closed: 

CounseL. ‘* What is your name?” 

Witness. ‘‘ Bees.” 

Counset. ‘‘ This is no time for pleasantry or eva- 
sion. What is your name ?” 

Wirness. “ You know as well as I do. Ben 
Beebe, at home or abroad” (putting his hands in his 
pockets, and ejecting tobacco juice from between his 
front teeth). 

CounseL. “ Well, witness, are you acquainted 
with Mr. Wheaton ?” 

Wirness. ‘“‘What! old Joe there? [pointing, 
and, after some little hesitation] know him? I 
should think so!” 

Counse.. ** Well, what is Mr. Wheaton’s general 
character in the neighborhood where he resides ?” 

Wrrness. ‘‘ I'd rather not testify to that question, 
Squire. I’m not the man to speak agin my neighbor.” 

CounseL. ‘‘ Please answer, witness. What is 
Mr. Wheaton’s general character; and do you think 
he would steal an axe ?” 

Wrrness. ‘‘If I must, I must. As to general 
character, I think the least said about that the best; 
and as to stealing an axe, that’s a leading question.” 

Court. ‘* Answer the question, witness.” 

Wirness. ‘*‘ Well, Squire, don’t know that TI can 
swear the old man would steal Sol’s axe; but I'll 
tell you what I can swear to, Squire : 
wants an axe he is bound to have it!” 


wh n Old Joe 


| Awnorner incident of the same locality may not 
| be out of place in the Drawer: 

We have a defunct Mutual Insurance Company, 
still drawing its slimy length along, and the dread 
of many who gave their premium notes to the same 
in its days of prosperity. One of its former sec 
retaries was a popular stump speaker. During the 
campaign of 1844, while addressing a large audience 
—and among the number was Newt S——, a most 
worthy man and clever wag—the speaker coming to 
the question of a protective tariff, and while annihi- 
lating its opponents, was interrupted by Newt S— 
with the remark that, if not objectionable, he would 
like to propound an interrogatory. 

‘*Most certainly not,” the speaker replied ; ‘*it 
will afford me pleasure to answer, my good friend.” 

“* Well, Squire, will you please to inform me the 

lifference between a high, a very high Protectiv: 
| Tariff and the Genesee Mutual ?” 
In this locality the question and its effect will be 
| long remembered. 


| 


An accomplished practitioner of law in Jackson- 
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ville, Illinois, having occasion to file in the Circuit 
Court a legal paper in behalf of himself and partner, 
affixed to the firm signature the Latin term “‘ per 
se”—thus: “ Doe & Stokes, per se.” His partner 
suggested that the term meant ‘by himself ;” and 
that, as it was in the singular number, it was not 
appropriate to accompany a firm signature. Not at 
all at a loss for the correct term, he changed the 
signature, and the records there show a paper signed, 
** Doe & Stokes, per 2 c's!” 





We all well the Allegany Indigns except one, ©. Ww, 
Tongo; he's the best officer we got in our Company—he’s 
sick, very bad, but we hope he will get well. ©. W. Tongo 
he's good man; his kindness to somebody that's all I can't 
say about him, 

Now I want you write back as soon as you can, to your 
brother Jo Parker. I tell you I want you to write to 1 
Gor dam; if you don't, let somebody write tome. Tha 
all. Jo Parker—for the Union man. 








| LittLE NANNIE, four years old, made her appear- 
| ance in the breakfast-room one morning unwashed 


Tur is no worse than the Mayor of one of our | and unkempt, and no arguments could induce her to 


cities, who, on the first day of his being in office, was 
asked by the clerk to sign his initials (which were | 
P. P.) to a document. 

‘*My vernitials,” said he; ‘‘ what is them 2?” 

The Clerk replied, “‘ Only write two P's.” 

He took the pen and wrote, ‘‘ Too peze,” and it is 
on record to this day. 





Ir any one doubts that the highest honor and in- 
tegrity reside in the bosom of a Dutch baker, the 
following adventure of Mr. Kloptenfussen will be a | 
very useful study. <A neighboring family recently 
sent to Mr. K.’s bakehouse a rabbit smothered in 
onions, to be cooked for the Sunday’s dinner; but 


turn in the oven, Mrs. Kloptenfussen’s tom-cat 
(whose inherent knavishness of disposition no vir- 
tuous examples could counteract) slipped in and de- 
voured the rabbit entirely. 
or to punish such a crime, would have seemed diffi- 


To remedy such a loss, | 


while this mess stood on a low shelf, awaiting =| 
| 
| 
| 


cult to most people ; but Mr. Kloptenfussen accom- 
plished both objects at once, and in the most com- 
plete and admirable manner, Though the cat was 


a great favorite in the family, and of much use as | 


a ratter, his Roman-like master put him to death, 
skinned and properly prepared him, and substituted 


him for the rabbit in such a satisfactory manner that | 


the people to whom the dinner belonged ate it with 
great relish, not suspecting that any change had 
been made in the ingredients. 
alleled triumph of equity !—the robber being made 
to take the place of the stolen article, and full repar- 
ation being made to the party robbed, without any 
of those vexatious delays which usually attend the 
administration of justice. 





ELLIcortTvILLE, New York, April 14, 1863, 

Eprror Drawer,—The letter of which I send 
you below a ‘‘ true copy,” names and date of course 
excepted, came lately into my possession. It is so 
decidedly Indian in thought and diction that we con- 
sider it too good to be lost in obscurity—too good 
for any thing, in brief, but Harper's Drawer. 
*¢ Juvenalia” following are also at the service of that 
admirable institution—a strictly charitable institu- 
tion in these days, when mirth and cause for mirth 
are sorely needed : 


AN ORIGINAL ABORIGINAL LETTER. 


Nov 6, 1862 
Heap-Quarters, 1-2p Reaiment, N. Y.8. V., 
samp C——N, NEAR S——k, Va. 


My Dear Sim,—I am inform you this time to let you 
know that I am all right, and I hope it this letter will 
find you the same. My dear Sir, I want to know why you 


for. 

I being fight to Bl—kw—r River last week. We had 
pretty good fight, and I hope we take another guod fight 
before this month up. I'll fight the rebles as long as I live 


in God world—-that me—my name Jo Parker—ha, ha, ha, 
!—-if thent so then I make it so—ha, ha, ha, ha} Me Ur orator sat down, 


Here was an unpar- | 


complete her toilet. Her mother expatiated on the 
enormity of such conduct, and forbade her coming to 
the table; but I gravely remarked that it wasn’t of 
any consequence about Nannie’s being clean. “ Kit- 
tens and nice little girls washed their faces, but pigs 
never did. It was just as well.” Nannie listened 
‘‘with meek, attentive face,” but with eyes that did 
not express perfect complacency, to this porcine sug- 
gestion; took the plate which her mother handed 
her, carried it to a corner, placed it on a chair, and 
breakfasted in the most expeditious manner. Then, 
catching up her sun-bonnet, she hurried to the out- 
side door, remarking, as she reached it, ‘ Now I 
guess I'll go out and root a little while !” 





‘* Krrrre” possessed in great perfection that pow- 
er common to genius and childhood—the power of 
generalization. 

In her three years’ experience of life she had seen 
nothing more formidable than a large dog, whose 
barking filled her timid soul with terror; and when 
for the first time she listened observingly to a heavy 
thunder-storm she sat trembling and crying, saying 
only, by way of gentle remonstrance, ‘‘Too bad, 
bow-wow !—too bad !” 

On one occasion, being somewhat loudly and 
harshly reproved by her father for an unusually 
startling piece of mischief, she ran sobbing to her 
mother, who was in another room in blissful igno- 
rance of all that had happened, and who tenderly 
asked, ‘‘ What ails my Kittie?” Sobbing still, she 
answered, “* Papa bow-wow at me!” 





A CORRESPONDENT has handed us the following 
for insertion in the Drawer: 

A city situated in Massachusetts, on the banks 
of the Merrimac, is always blessed with a score of 
aspirants for the Mayoralty, and some of them are 
ever on the qui vive for an opportunity to immortal- 
ize themselves by a speech. Not long since one of 


| these worthies attended the funeral of a soldier who 
| had died in the service of his country, and whose 


The | 


remains were brought home for interment. Our 
orator thought the long-sought-for opportunity had 
arrived to deliver an impressive address, and, care- 
fully preparing himself for the task, he attended 


the funeral, which was a private one. 


Just as the mourners were about to remove the 


remains from the residence of the family our orator, 


after wiping his eyes two or three times with a large 
| white handkerchief, thus addressed the Mayor and 
| relatives of the deceased : 


| “Mr, Mayor and friends of the deceased,—This 
don’t answer my letters. I want you to tell me what that | is a solemn and impressive occasion. The deceased, 


| who lies here before us in this beautiful coffin, did 
not die of wounds received in battle, but by—by— 
by death.” 

Having relieved himself of this eloquent speech 
fully satisfied that he had im- 


and John Tongo we can't fight good; we can't shoot the mortalized himself and secured the nomination as 


trebles any time—we not afraid the emey. 


| the candidate for the next Mayor. 
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IV. Gast Gnv.—The Old PAasters: From the Collection of A. Devi, Esq. 
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Figure 1.—MAnNrTILLA, 
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Ficure 2.—Ficut 


HE MAntI11a on the preceding page is of black 
silk, edged with black guipure. The form is 
shown in the illustration.—Another very beautiful 
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Fieure 3,—Ficuv. 


ONTHLY MAGAZINE 


AND UNDER-SLEEVES. 


style has heavy reversed plaits, falling entire ly from 
the neck and through the lower portion; these ar: 
made flat as far as the waist, which is marked by a 

acaron upon the face of each plait, with drops: 
from the waist they fall free, the neck and botton 
being ornamented with a wide lace fall. 

The Ficnus and UnpErR-SLEEVrEs are of tulle and 
Mechlin lace, with ribbons. The cuffs are entire 
of rose-colored or lilac silk, ornamented with white 


and black lace, with pearl beads upon the backs. 
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Figure 4 —UNpDER-SLEEVE. 











